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Back  in  the  Fast  Lane 


Members  of the  downtown  campus  returning  to  work  and  study  this  week  will find  it  easier  and  faster 
to  use  their  bikes  on  St.  George  St.  The  street  that  runs  the  length  of the  campus  now  sports  freshly  paint- 
ed bicycle  lanes.  The  lanes  — either  one-  or  two-metres  wide  depending  on  the  street’s  parking  facil- 
ities — were  installed  in  mid-August  by  the  city’s  public  works  department,  following  City  Council's 


approval  in  late  June.  Running  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  from  Dupont  St.  to  Beverley  St.,  the  lanes 
are  the  culmination  of three  years  hard  work  and  lobbying  by  the  City  Cycling  Committee.  At  the  group  s 
urging,  the  council  has  approved  similar  bicycle  lanes  for  the  College-Carlton  St.  and  Bay  St.- 
Davenport  Rd.  corridors. 


SURPRISED 


Researchers  welcome  news  from  Ottawa 

BY  DAVID  TODD 


The  abrupt  reversal  of  a 

federal  government  decision  to 
cut  funding  for  the  networks  of  cen- 
tres of  excellence  program  has  left 
researchers  surprised  and  pleased. 

“It  may  mean  that  research  and 
development  has  been  placed 
higher  on  the  list  of  issues  that  the 
government  considers  priorities,”  said 
Professor  Andrew  Goldenberg  of 
the  Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering,  a participant  in  the 
Institute  of  Robotics  8c  Intelligence 
Systems,  one  of  15  networks  estab- 
lished under  the  program.  “It  indi- 
cates that  this  issue  is  finally  being 
taken  seriously  at  the  cabinet  level.” 
Prime  Minister  Kim  Campbell 
announced  the  restoration  of  full 
funding  for  the  networks  program 
during  a pre-election  speech  on  the 
economy  delivered  in  Toronto  Aug. 
27.  She  said  that  “compelling”  argu- 
ments from  both  the  research  com- 
munity and  industry  had  persuaded 


her  that  the  program  deserves  greater 
support. 

The  networks  were  launched  in 
1989  with  $240  million  in  funding 
for  an  initial  five-year  phase.  On 
Aug.  3 Industry  8c  Science  Canada 
announced  that,  for  the  period  1994 
to  1998,  the  program  would  receive 
$125  million,  a substantial  reduction 
in  the  annual  level  of  funding. 
Campbell,  however,  has  decided  to 
increase  that  figure  to  $192  million 
over  the  four  years,  bringing  the  pro- 
gram back  to  its  original  level  of  $48 
million  per  year.  The  government 
has  set  up  a competition  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  existing  networks 
will  have  their  funding  renewed  for 
the  second  phase. 

Peter  Munsche,  assistant  vice- 
president  (research  services),  said  that 
the  prime  minister’s  change  of  heart, 
which  to  many  came  as  a complete 
surprise,  may  bode  well  for  the  re- 
search community.  “It  suggests  that 

- See  RESEARCHERS:  Page  2 ~ 


Funding  Withdrawn 


Funding  for  a new  occupa- 

tional  hygiene  program  has  been 
cut,  leaving  University  officials  scram- 
bling to  accommodate  17  graduate 
students. 

The  master’s  degree  program  was 
set  to  start  this  week.  It  would  be 
offered  jointly  by  the  graduate 
Department  of  Community  Health 
and  the  Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering  8c  Applied  Chemistry 
and  they  would  supply  half  of  the 
estimated  $600,000  budget.  The 
other  half  was  to  come  from  the 
Workplace  Health  8c  Safety  Agency, 
a research  and  education  organization 


funded  by  the  Workers’  Comp- 
ensation Board.  However,  in  a July 
28  letter  Paul  Forder,  a vice-chair 
for  the  agency,  informed  Professor 
James  Smith,  chair  of  chemical  en- 
gineering, that  the  agency  is  unable 
to  supply  its  share  of  the  funding. 

In  an  interview  Forder  said  the 
agency  had  to  withdraw  its  support 
after  a $3  million  reduction  of  its 
own  budget,  supplied  by  the  Ministry 
of  Labour.  The  cutback  will  leave  a 
“plethora  of  projects”  unfunded, 
including  training  in  occupational 

~ See  FUNDING:  Page  2 ~ 


Provost  Links  Budget  to  Academic  Plans 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

Co;  July  1,  Professor  Adel  Sedra  became  provost  for  a 
Jive-year  term.  One  of  his  goals  is  to  introduce  a new 
planning  process for  academic  divisions.  The  process  is  de- 
scribed in  the first  of  five  reports  that  make  up  the  32-page 
supplement  n this  issue  of  The  Bulletin.  The  supplement 
also  includes  reports  about  enrolment  strategies,  tri-cam- 
pusplanning, academic  merit  increases  and  the  future  of  the 
health  sciences  at  U ofT.  Those  reports  are  important,  says 
Sedra,  and  will  be  useful  when  divisional  plans  are  for- 
mulated. The  reports  are  published  now,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  academic  year,  because  Sedra  wishes  to  engage  the 
University  community  in  discussions  before  new  policies  or 
procedures  are  formulated. 

Q:  How  will  the  new  planning  process  differ  from 
the  budget  planning  you  undertook  as  chair  of 
Academic  Board’s  budget  committee? 

A:  These  plans  are  academic  plans  that  include 
budgets.  The  academic  part  will  be  spelled  out  at 
great  length  — each  unit’s  undergraduate  teaching, 
graduate  teaching  and  research  programs  and  the  re- 
sources and  operating  budgets  required. 

Q:  Did  the  University  have  similar  plans  in  the 
past? 

A : I believe  this  is  the  first  time  that  an  effort  will 
/Vbe  made  to  bring  together  academic  and  budgetary- 
plans.  It  may  be  the  most  comprehensive  planning  ex- 
ercise ever  undertaken  at  the  University.  Ten  or  15  years 
ago  there  were  also  academic  plans.  But  they  didn’t  have 
a strong,  clear  connection  to  budgets  and  I think  this 
is  the  most  important  element  here.  We  are  attempt- 
ing to  link  academic  goals  very  closely  to  budgets  and 
other  resources. 

Why  wasn’t  it  done  before? 

M:  Universities  are  not  easy  places  for  this  kind  of 
planning.  For  one  thing  they  don’t  have  a bud- 
get with  a bottom  line  where  you  can  easily  measure  suc- 
cess. Universities  are  also  resistant  to  change.  The  rea- 
son could  also  be  that  we  are  in  truly  difficult  times  now, 
financially  speaking,  and  realize  that  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain the  quality  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and 


enhance  our  quality,  we  have  to  be  very  selective  in 
choosing  which  areas  we  want  to  support  and  expand 
and  which  areas  we  might  wish  to  reduce  or  eliminate. 

QA:  What  obstacles  may  prevent  you  from  imple- 
menting your  plan? 

: Oh,  there  will  be  all  kinds  of  obstacles.  I will  have 
to  convince  the  deans,  department  chairs  and 
principals  that  it  is  in  their  divisions’  best  interests  to 
engage  in  this  process.  There  will  also  be  some  scep- 
ticism about  yet  another  planning  exercise  so  we  have 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  deans  in  the  process. 

Q:  Will  individual  units  be  concerned  about  losing 
their  autonomy? 

I am  an  advocate  of  decentralization  and  of 
ocal  autonomy.  Various  units  have  been  engaged 
in  formulating  plans  and  we’d  like  to  provide  a frame- 
work to  support  these  plans  and  help  them  emerge 
and  flourish.  So  I believe  that  local  autonomy  will  be 
strengthened.  My  plans  will  have  failed  if  that  auton- 
omy disappears  and  everybody  is  just  a cog  in  a big 
wheel. 

/A:  By  asking  everyone  to  formulate  plans  and  sub- 
V mir  them  to  you  are  you  not  centralizing  the 
function  of  the  University? 

A : No,  I don’t  believe  so.  Tire  only  centralizing  ef- 
xYfect  is  the  agreement  on  a common  set  of  objec- 
tives and  the  framework  for  planning  and  resource 
allocation,  but  1 think  people  will  welcome  that. 
Departments  will  formulate  their  own  objectives; 
so  long  as  they  are  consistent  with  the  University’s 
objectives  as  a whole,  there  is  no  reason  at  all  to 
curtail  [local]  objectives. 

/A:  Your  memorandum  sounds  a bit  like  a corporate 
Wplan.  Is  it  possible  to  run  the  University  like  a tight 
ship? 

A:  No,  and  that  is  not  my  intention.  It  is  my  in- 
tention, however,  to  institute  a modest  change  in 
culture  at  the  University,  to  get  people  thinking  about 
the  future:  where  does  a unit  want  to  go  in  five  or  six 
years?  What  is  its  strategy  for  getting  there?  And  how 
are  we  going  to  measure  whether  we  are  making 
progress  towards  achieving  those  goals? 

~ See  PROVOST:  Page  7 ~ 


HOMA  FANIAN 


In  Brief 


Fulbright  awards  to  six  scholars 

Six  scholars  with  ties  to  U of  T have  won  Fulbright  awards 

from  the  Foundation  for  Educational  Exchange  Between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  One-year,  125,000  (US)  fellowships  have  been  granted  to 
Professors  Dennis  Duffy  of  Department  of  English  and  Lorraine  Weinrib 
of  the  Faculty  of  Law  and  to  visiting  researchers  Robert  Ott  ol 
Pennsylvania  State  University’s  School  of  Visual  Arts  and  Angela  Aleiss 
of  the  American  Indian  Studies  Center  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles.  U of  T graduates  Roland  Paris  and  Lome  Sossin  were 
awarded  Fulbright  scholarships  worth  $15,000  (US). 


Corneil  appointed  acting  vice-president 

Professor  Derek  Corneil  of  the  Department  of  Computer 

Science  and  director  of  research  initiatives  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  Sc 
Science  will  serve  as  acting  vice-president  (research  and  international  re- 
lations) until  Dec.  31,  President  Robert  Prichard  has  announced.  The  term 
of  the  previous  vice-president,  Professor  James  Keffer  of  the  Department 
of  Mechanical  Engineering,  expired  June  30;  Professor  Heather  Munroe- 
Blum,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Social  Work,  assumes  the  post  Jan.  1, 1994. 


Piggott  of  super  epoxy  fame  named  fellow 

Professor  Michael  Piggott  of  the  Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering  Sc  Applied  Chemistry  has  been  named  a fellow  of  the 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Material  Sc  Process  Engineering 
(SAMPE).  This  award,  one  of  tire  highest  honours  conferred  by  the  so- 
ciety, recognizes  distinguished  contributions  to  the  the  field  of  materi- 
als and  processes  as  well  as  such  qualities  as  innovation  and  profession- 
al growth.  Piggott,  best  known  for  his  invention  of  a method  to  strengthen 
carbon  fibres  and  create  a “super  epoxy,”  was  voted  unanimously  to 
receive  a fellowship.  He  will  be  honoured  at  an  awards  presentation  in 
October  during  the  25th  International  SAMPE  Technical  Conference 
in  Philadelphia. 


Davison  receives  1993  Quazza  medal 

Professor  Edward  Davison  of  the  Department  of  Electrical 
6c  Computer  Engineering  has  received  the  1993  Quazza  medal  from  the 
International  Federation  of  Automatic  Control.  This  award,  the  high- 
est honour  granted  by  the  federation,  is  presented  once  every  three  years 
to  an  individual  who  has  made  significant  long-term  research  contribu- 
tions to  the  field  of  automatic  control.  Davison,  a member  of  the 
department’s  systems  control  group,  is  being  recognized  for  his  “semi- 
nal contributions  to  linear  systems  theory  and  his  work  on  industrial  ap- 
plications.” He  is  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  and  of  the 
Institute  of  Electrical  6c  Electronics  Engineers. 


Computer  equipment  worth  $70,000  gone 

The  U of  T Police  reports  that  about  $70,000  worti  i of  com- 

puters  and  computer  equipment  has  been  stolen  from  University  prop- 
erty since  January.  Sgt.  Len  Paris  said  most  of  the  26  thefts  occurred 
between  May  and  August  at  such  locations  as  the  Industrial  Relations 
Centre  and  the  D.L.  Pratt,  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Galbraith 
Buildings.  No  arrests  have  been  made  but  the  incidents  are  not  believed 
to  be  related.  Meanwhile  bicycle  thefts  on  campus  are  down  75  percent. 
Paris  said  26  bikes  have  been  stolen  so  far  this  year,  compared  with  about 
100  at  the  same  time  last  year.  He  attributed  the  drop  to  the  frequent 
patrolling  of  the  campus  by  the  police’s  new  bicycle  unit. 


Native  students  introduced  to  campus 

First  Nations  House  will  hold  a native  student  orientation 

day  on  Sept.  10.  The  event  will  give  students  an  opportunity  to  meet  peers, 
learn  about  campus  life  and  the  native  community  in  Toronto  and  lis- 
ten to  various  guest  speakers.  This  fall  the  house  will  offer  a number  of 
new  services  including  an  elder-in-residence  program,  a native  resource 
library,  tutoring  and  counselling. 


New  Heads  of  Victoria  and  Knox 


Roseann  Runte,  principal  ofYork 
University’s  Glendon  campus, 
has  been  appointed  president  and 
vice-chancellor  of  Victoria  University, 
effective  July  1,  1994. 

Runte  will  succeed  Professor  Eva 
Kushner,  Victoria’s  president  since 
1987. 

Born  in  Kingston,  New  York, 
Runte  earned  a BA  in  French  from 
the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
New  Paltz  in  1968.  She  received  her 
master’s  and  doctoral  degrees  in 
French  from  the  University  of  Kansas 
in  1969  and  1974  respectively.  In 
1971  she  came  to  Canada  to  teach  at 
Saint  Mary’s  University  in  Halifax. 
Runte  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Canadian  Commission  for  UN- 
ESCO, vice-president  of  the 
Canadian  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Ethnicity  and  was  a member  of  the 


advisory  board  of  the  National 
Library  of  Canada.  A published  poet 
and  author  of  a children’s  book, 
Runte  received  the  Prix  de  poesie 
Francois  Coppee  from  the  Academie 
Francaise  in  1988. 


Meanwhile  Knox  College  has  ap- 
pointed Rev.  Arthur  Van  Seters  as 
principal.  He  took  office  July  1. 

After  graduating  from  U of  T in 
1958  he  studied  at  Westminster 
Theological  Seminary  where  he  re- 
ceived a bachelor  of  divinity  degree. 
He  also  holds  ThM  and  ThD 
degrees  from  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Between  1973  and  1983  Van  Seters 
taught  at  the  Montreal  Institute  for 
Ministry  and  at  McGill  University’s 
Faculty  of  Religious  Studies. 

In  1983  he  became  principal  of 
the  Vancouver  School  of  Theology, 
a post  he  held  until  his  appoint- 
ment to  Knox. 

He  has  served  on  several  com- 
mittees of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  the  Association  of  Theological 
Schools. 


Researchers  Surprised 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
she  perceives  some  political  virtue  in 
announcing  funding  for  research,” 
he  said.  “We’d  certainly  like  her  to  get 
into  the  habit  of  doing  that.” 

Universities  were  quick  to  signal 
their  unhappiness  with  the  original 
decision  to  cut  funding  for  the  net- 
works. Claude  Lajeunesse,  president 
of  the  Association  ofUniversities  6c 
Colleges  of  Canada,  said  that  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the  aca- 
demic community  appears  to  have 
played  a decisive  role  in  swaying  the 
prime  minister.  The  lesson,  he  said, 
is  the  same  one  that  emerged  earlier 
this  year  from  the  successful  fight 
against  a proposed  merger  of  the 
Social  Sciences  6c  Humanities 
Research  Council  and  the  Canada 
Council:  when  universities  stand  to- 
gether on  a matter  of  principle,  they 
can  achieve  their  political  ends. 

The  15  networks  of  centres  of  ex- 
cellence bring  university  researchers 


from  across  the  country  together  with 
those  from  industry  and  govern- 
ment to  focus  their  collective  en- 
ergies on  projects  in  fields  ranging 
from  biotechnology  and  genetic  dis- 
eases to  robotics  and  telecommuni- 
cations. One  of  the  principal  goals  of 
the  program,  which  currently  in- 
volves more  than  800  researchers,  is 
to  promote  the  transfer  of  new 
technology  to  industry.  U ofT  re- 
searchers take  part  in  1 1 of  the  net- 
works, two  of  which  — one  devoted 
to  microelectronics,  the  other  to 
aging  — have  their  administrative 
centre  at  the  University. 

Not  all  of  the  networks,  however, 
plan  to  carry  on  through  the  second 
phase.  Professor  Victor  Marshall, 
director  of  the  U of  T Centre  for 
Studies  of  Aging,  said  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  Canadian  Aging 
Research  Network  (CARNET)  have 
decided  not  to  seek  renewal  of  their 
funding.  Many  of  the  researchers, 


he  explained,  are  troubled  by  what 
they  see  as  the  program’s  increasing 
emphasis  on  the  business  applica- 
tions of  research.  In  the  second  fund- 
ing competition,  for  example,  such 
criteria  as  the  potential  for  new 
products  arising  from  a network’s  ac- 
tivities will  carry  much  more  weight 
with  the  selection  committee  than 
they  did  in  the  first. 

Marshall,  who  directs  CARNET, 
said  that  researchers  appreciate  the 
importance  of  building  good  work- 
ing relationships  with  industry, 
“but  we  don’t  want  to  become  the  re- 
search and  development  arm  of  the 
corporate  sector.” 

Although  the  network  on  aging 
will  cease  to  exist  formally,  Marshall 
suggested  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
keep  open  some  of  the  channels  of 
communication,  such  as  an  electronic 
mail  discussion  group,  that  current- 
ly connect  the  125  participating  re- 
searchers and  students. 


Funding  Withdrawn 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
medicine  at  McMaster  University  in 
Hamilton.  The  agency’s  board,  how- 
ever, will  consider  covering  the  costs 
incurred  by  community  health  and 
chemical  engineering  since  April  1 — 
about  $150,000. 

Professor  Michael  Charles,  dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  6c 
Engineering,  and  Professor  Arnold 
Aberman,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  have  sent  a letter  to  the 
agency  protesting  the  cut  and 
President  Robert  Prichard  has 
written  to  labour  minister  Bob 
Mackenzie.  An  assistant  in 
Mackenzie’s  office  said  the  minister 
is  unlikely  to  interfere  in  the  agency’s 
decision  to  cut  U of  T’s  funding. 
“The  agencies  have  their  own  man- 
dates and  they  determine  what  they’re 
going  to  fund  and  what  they’re  not 
going  to  fund.” 

Professor  Donald  Cormack,  asso- 
ciate chair  of  chemical  engineering, 
said  the  government  has  funded 
graduate  studies  in  occupational  hy- 
giene at  U of  T since  the  late  1970s 
through  a yearly  grant.  In  1991  the 
labour  ministry  transferred  both 
responsibility  and  funding  for  the 
program  to  the  health  and  safety 


agency,  which  then  allocated 
funds  to  the  University. 

Until  last  year  graduate  students 
who  wanted  to  specialize  in  occupa- 
tional hygiene  could  do  so  through 
studies  in  either  chemical  engineer- 
ing or  community  health.  Recently 
the  two  units  decided  to  offer  a joint 
program  that  would  admit  students 
from  a variety  of  disciplines  and  lead 
to  an  MOccHyg  degree.  The  units 
expected  the  money  that  helped  sup- 
port their  old,  separate  programs 
would  pay  for  the  new  one  and  they 
went  ahead  with  their  plans. 


Following  approval  from  the 
Ontario  College  of  Graduate  Studies, 
the  University  admitted  12  full-time 
and  five  part-time  students  into  the 
program.  Cormack  said  the  new  ini- 
tiative must  proceed  at  least  for  one 
year.  “We  are  committed  to  the  new 
students.  We  have  to  carry  the  pro- 
gram for  one  year  somehow.”  To  do 
this  administrators  will  likely  return 
to  the  previous  programs,  which  did 
not  require  as  many  courses,  teach- 
ing staff  or  resources.  “We  just  can’t 
deliver  the  new  program  this  year,”  he 
said. 
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ROB  ALLEN 


Remove  Barriers, 
Says  Task  Force 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 
should  knock  down  the  barriers 
that  make  it  difficult  for  students  to 
transfer  between  them,  says  the  re- 
port of  a provincial  task  force  on  ad- 
vanced training. 

At  present  Ontario  has  no  guide- 
lines to  ensure  that  students,  who 
want  to  make  such  a transfer,  receive 
full  credit  for  previous  studies. 

In  addition  to  calling  for  a mech- 
anism to  make  transfer  easier,  the 
report  recommends  the  creation  of  a 
new  degree-granting  body  which 
would  be  responsible  for  organizing 
advanced  training  programs.  The 
proposed  Ontario  Institute  for 
Advanced  Training  would  have  no 
faculty  or  classrooms  of  its  own  but 
would  draw  upon  the  combined  re- 
sources of  universities  and  colleges. 

Peter  George,  president  of  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities,  ac- 
knowledged that  institutions  must 
meet  the  growing  student  demand  for 
transfer  opportunities.  However,  he 
criticized  the  proposal  for  an  ad- 
vanced training  institute,  arguing 
that  it  would  create  another  unnec- 
essary level  of  bureaucracy.  A degree 
from  such  an  institute  would  not  be 
certain  of  gaining  wide  recognition, 
George  suggested,  and  could  under- 
mine the  credibility  of  Ontario  uni- 
versity degrees. 

The  council  would  rather  see  the 
province  divided  into  several  regions, 
each  with  a “lead  university”  -that 
would  develop  advanced  training  pro- 
grams in  cooperation  with  neigh- 
bouring colleges.  George,  however, 


said  that  neither  colleges  nor  uni- 
versities currently  have  the  resources 
to  sponsor  any  ventures  in  this  area, 
which  means  that  it  would  be  up  to 
the  provincial  government  to  commit 
the  necessary  funding. 

The  13-member  task  force  was 
chaired  by  Walter  Pitman,  former 
director  of  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education.  It  was  estab- 
lished by  the  provincial  government 
in  1991  to  study  Ontario’s  needs  for 
advanced  training  — defined  as  ed- 
ucation which  combines  applied  skills 
with  a strong  theoretical  and  analyt- 
ical underpinning. 

Dan  Lang,  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent (planning),  said  that  while  the 
University  has  taken  a generally 
positive  view  of  the  efforts  of  the 
task  force,  administrators  question 
whether  there  are  as  many  barriers  to 
credit  transfer  between  institutions  as 
widely  believed.  In  a submission  to 
the  task  force,  U of  T suggested  that 
the  real  need  is  for  more  integrated 
programming  between  colleges  and 
universities. 

The  report  highlights  the  long- 
standing history  of  -isolation  between 
the  two  sectors.  Richard  Johnston, 
chair  of  the  Ontario  Council  of 
Regents  for  Colleges  of  Applied  Arts 
& Technology,  said  that  institutions 
are  beginning  to  bridge  the  divide 
and  must  accelerate  this  process. 
“There’s  a real  danger  that  we  will 
miss  out  on  a lot  of  advanced  train- 
ing and  education  possibilities  if  we 
don’t  have  some  pretty  substantial 
linkages,”  he  said. 


Leaders 


Accompanied  by  Annamarie  Castrilli,  chair  of  Governing  Council,  Jean 
Chretien  strolls  across  campus  Aug.  26  on  his  way  to  a meeting  with  his  Ontario 
caucus  at  Trinity  College.  The  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  of  Canada  also  met 
with  President  Robert  Prichard  and  attended  the  annual  Judy  LaMarsh  din- 
ner, held  this  year  at  Hart  House,  to  raise  funds  for  female  candidates  who  run 
for  the  Liberal party  — and  run  they  soon  will. 


Fees  Irk  Universities,  Students 


BY  DAVID  TODD 

UOF  T STUDENT  LEADERS  CON- 
tend  that  the  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities  (COU)  is  being 
unrealistic  in  calling  for  a tuition  in- 
crease of  nearly  50  percent  by  1995- 
96  but  they  are  worried  nevertheless 
about  the  prospect  of  a large  fee  hike 
next  year. 

The  council,  which  made  its  pro- 
posal in  a discussion  paper  released 
last  month,  also  urges  improvements 
to  the  current  system  of  student 
financial  assistance.  Minister  of 
Education  & Training  Dave  Cooke 
has  not  indicated  whether  he  favours 
any  of  the  specific  recommendations 
from  COU  but  has  warned  students 
to  expect  a “substantial”  increase  in 
tuition  fees  in  1994-95  along  with 
greater  provincial  spending  on  stu- 
dent aid. 

Rick  Martin,  liaison  officer  for 
the  Association  of  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Students  and  a 
representative  of  the  Ontario 
Undergraduate  Student  Alliance,  said 
that  universities  stand  little  chance  of 
persuading  the  government  to  impose 
a tuition  increase  of  the  magnitude 
proposed.  As  fees  rise,  he  said,  so  do 
the  numbers  of  people  requiring  stu- 
dent assistance,  much  of  which  is 
non-repayable  aid.  Eventually  tu- 
ition hikes  begin  to  produce  dimin- 
ishing returns.  “The  higher  fees  go, 
the  less  advantage  there  is  to  in- 
creasing them  further,”  Martin  said. 
The  minister  is  expected  to  an- 


nounce next  year’s  tuition  fee  levels 
by  the  end  of  November. 

Uma  Sarkar,  president  of  the  Arts 
& Science  Students’  Union,  said  that 
the  prospect  of  higher  tuition  and 
heavier  debt  loads  will  deter  many 
people  from  lower-income  back- 
grounds and  marginalized  groups 
from  attending  university. 
Institutions,  she  insisted,  need  to 
consider  alternative  solutions  to  the 
underfunding  crisis.  In  U of  T’s  case 
that  may  mean  dipping  into  its  $128 
million  endowed  adjustment  fund. 
“It  just  doesn’t  make  sense  that  when 
student  incomes  are  at  their  lowest, 
we  should  bear  more  of  the  financial 
burden  of  education,”  she  said. 

In  its  discussion  paper  COU  rec- 
ommends a 30  percent  increase  in 
the  standard  formula  tuition  fee.  The 
province  currently  allows  universi- 
ties to  set  their  actual  fees  13  percent 
higher  than  the  formula  fee  — a “dis- 
cretionary” range  that  the  council 
would  like  to  increase  to  30  percent 
of  the  formula  fee.  The  combination 
of  the  two  increases  would  result  in 
a rise  in  tuition  of  almost  50  per- 
cent, from  a maximum  of  $2,026  this 
year  to  $3,030  by  1995-96. 

Fees  for  graduate  and  profession- 
al programs  would  be  set  at  higher 
levels  than  those  for  entry-level  pro- 
grams. Graduate  students  would  pay 
a maximum  of  $4,545  a year  while 
those  taking  professional  degrees  in 
areas  such  as  medicine  and  dentistry 
would  pay  a maximum  of  $6,061. 
These  higher  fees,  the  document 


says,  “would  reflect  the  higher  costs 
of  these  programs  and  in  many  cases 
reflect  the  higher  salaries  attained  by 
[graduates].” 

Peter  George,  president  of  COU, 
said  that  the  proposed  increases 
would  yield  approximately  $300  mil- 
lion in  additional  revenues  — money 
that  would  enable  universities  to 
make  improvements  in  the  quality 
of  education  and  admit  larger  num- 
bers of  students  rather  than  having  to 
turn  away  many  qualified  applicants 
as  they  now  must  do.  “Students  will 
benefit  in  proportion  with  this  in- 
crease in  tuition,”  he  said. 

Edward  de  Gale,  president  of  the 
Students’  Administrative  Council  ar- 
gues that  tuition  fee  revenue  also 
pays  for  research  — an  enterprise 
that  de  Gale  said  has  great  social  im- 
portance but  does  not  directly  bene- 
fit students.  “I’m  not  sure  that  it’s 
incumbent  on  students  to  finance  an 
activity  that’s  for  the  betterment  of 
society  as  a whole,”  he  said. 

The  administration  at  U of  T has, 
since  the  mid-1980s,  advocated  high- 
er tuition  fees  in  combination  with 
improved  financial  aid.  President 
Robert  Prichard  said  that  without  a 
substantial  increase  in  fee  income, 
the  University’s  next  budget  will  in- 
evitably include  more  and  deeper 
cuts.  “If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  gain 
a commitment  [from  the  govern- 
ment] to  significant  fee  increases  for 
1994  to  1996,  we  can  greatly  mitigate 
the  cuts  and  make  new  investments 
in  improving  quality,”  he  said. 


Building  Design  Causes  Concern 


BY JANE  STIRLING 

ANY  SUGGESTIONS  TO  DELAY 
construction  of  the  new  Faculty 
of  Management  building  should 
not  be  taken  lightly,  Professor  Basil 
Kalymon  of  management  told  mem- 
bers of  Business  Board  Aug.  3 
“If  we  delay,  we  should  not  trivi- 
alize the  decision,”  he  said.  “This  is 
a serious  matter.” 

Kalymon,  a member  of  the  users’ 
committee  that  considered  space  re- 
quirements for  the  project,  was  re- 
sponding to  comments  about  post- 
poning construction  until  certain 
design  concerns  could  be  addressed. 
Such  action  would  be  “completely 
unwarranted,”  he  said  later,  because 
there  was  full  consultation  with  many 
individuals  and  groups  about  the  de- 
sign. The  users’  committee,  for  one, 
thoroughly  studied  the  building’s  in- 
terior and  is  “very  pleased”  with  the 
work  done  so  far.  “Some  person’s 
idiosyncratic  aesthetic  taste  is  not 
sufficient  cause  to  delay  a project 
that  is  so  important  to  the  faculty.” 


In  September  Business  Board 
members  will  be  asked  to  approve 
a recommendation  to  proceed  with 
tenders  and  construction.  The 
building  will  be  located  on  St.  George 
St.  between  Bloor  St.  and  Hoskin 
Ave.  where  construction  of  a new 
residence  for  Innis  College  and  an 
underground  parking  garage  is  pro- 
ceeding. Those  projects  were  ap- 
proved late  last  year. 

Discussion  about  the  possibility 
of  a delay  followed  comments  made 
by  Peter  Bergener,  an  alumni  board 
member  and  Calgary  architect. 
Bergener,  a member  of  the  special 
presidential  advisory  committee  that 
considered  the  exterior  design  of  the 
management  project,  said  he  wanted 
to  dissociate  himself  from  his  com- 
mittee’s recommendation  to  approve 
the  design. 

“I  have  no  enthusiasm  for  this 
building  at  all,”  he  said.  The  design 
has  “many  deficiencies”  and  the  de- 
sign process  is  frustrating,  he  added. 
“The  process  we  worked  with  does 
not  serve  well  at  all.”  Initially  he 


drafted  a six-page  letter  to  Janice 
Oliver,  assistant  vice-president  (op- 
erations and  services),  detailing  the 
building’s  deficiencies  but  decided 
in  the  end  to  send  only  one  page. 

President  Robert  Prichard  said  the 
process  “seemed  like  a pretty  damn 
good  process”  that  took  into  account 
the  needs  of  users,  neighbours,  gov- 
ernors and  the  U of  T community.  If 
the  project  were  to  be  delayed,  the 
University  would  have  to  seek  a post- 
ponement of  the  government’s  $17 
million  funding.  “I  don’t  see  any- 
thing yet  that  persuades  me  to  ask  the 
government  for  a one-year  delay.  I 
don’t  think  taking  the  extra  time  will 
help.”  Prichard  also  noted  the  build- 
ing’s design  has  received  the  enthu- 
siastic approval  of  benefactor  Joseph 
Rotman,  who  donated  $3  million. 

The  management  building  is 
scheduled  to  open  in  September 
1995,  Oliver  said.  Any  delay  would 
set  the  process  back  at  least  a year  as 
faculty,  staff  and  students  want  access 
to  the  building  at  the  beginning  of 
the  academic  year. 


Model  of  management  building. 
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Scientists  Zeroing  in  on  Alzheimer  s Disease 


BY  DAVID  TODD 

Scientists  have  pinpointed  a 
gene  that  appears  to  be  linked 
to  a common  form  of  Alzheimer’s 
disease.  A U of  T molecular  geneti- 
cist involved  in  the  work  cautions, 
however,  that  there  are  still  unan- 
swered questions  ab^ut  the  degree 
of  risk  for  many  of.  the  people  who 
carry  this  genetic  factor. 

Professor  Peter  St.  George-Hyslop 
of  the  Centre  for  Research  in 
Ncurodcgencrativc  Diseases  said  that 
a gene  variant  has  been  found  to 
occur  in  patients  with  late-onset 
Alzheimer's  at  roughly  twice  the  rate 
that  it  appears  among  the  general 
population.  “In  its  crudest  terms, 
strinned  of  all  the  necessary  scientif- 
ic caveats,  this  association  seems  to 
suggest  that  the  variant  is  a risk  fac- 
tor for  Alzheimer’s  disease,”  he  said. 

St.  George-Hyslop  and  his  team 
have  collaborated  with  colleagues  at 
Duke  University'  in  Durham,  North 
Carolina,  on  research  dealing  with 
the  gene  variant,  or  allele,  known  as 
apolipoprotein-E  type  4.  The  most 
recent  results  of  the  work  on  APOE- 
4 were  published  last  month. 
Additional  findings  from  the  Duke 
team  suggest  that  individuals  with 
two  copies  of  the  variant  may  stand 
a particularly  high  risk  of  developing 
the  disease.  However,  fewer  than 
three  percent  of  all  individuals  fall 
into  that  category'.  For  those  pos- 
sessing a single  copy  there  is  also 
some  apparent  risk  but  researchers 
have  yet  to  determine  just  how  much. 
“It’s  certainly'  not  a harbinger  of 


ultimate  doom,”  said  St.  George- 
Hyslop.  “If  you  have  only  one  dose  of 
it,  then  in  all  likelihood  you  require 
something  else  to  bring  out  the  disease 
— either  another  genetic  factor  or  ex- 
posure to  some  environmental  factor. 
What  the  nature  of  that  would  be, 
nobody  knows  at  the  moment.  And 
it’s  clear  that  people  without  any 
copies  of  this  can  still  get  the  disease.” 

Alzheimer’s  is  a degenerative  dis- 
ease of  the  central  nervous  system 
that  affects  an  estimated  300,000 
Canadians.  It  is  thought  to  arise  from 
a number  of  different  causes.  In 
recent  years  various  groups  of  re- 
searchers, including  the  U of  T and 
Duke  teams,  have  tried  to  identify  the 
genetic  factors  that  may  play  a role 
in  this  fatal  disorder. 

While  studying  patients  with  late- 
onset  Alzheimer’s,  which  strikes 
people  in  their  60s  and  older,  scien- 
tists at  Duke  found  evidence  that  a 
gene  on  chromosome  19,  one  of  the 
24  chromosomes  in  the  nucleus  of 
each  human  cell,  might  somehow  be 
implicated  in  this  particular  form  of 
the  disease.  They  eventually  zeroed  in 
on  the  gene  responsible  for  synthe- 
sis of  a protein  called  apolipopro- 
tein-E, which  is  involved  in  the 
body’s  processing  of  cholesterol. 

The  U of  T and  Duke  researchers 
decided  to  work  together  on  a study 
involving  more  than  500  subjects 
with  late-onset  Alzheimer’s.  The  sci- 
entists found  that  the  APOE-4  allele, 
which  occurs  in  about  15  percent  of 
the  general  population,  was  present 
in  almost  40  percent  of  those  studied. 
That  proved  to  be  the  case  even  in 


that  group  of  subjects  with  no  ap- 
parent family  history  of  Alzheimer  s 
— a surprise,  St.  George-Hyslop 
said,  because  scientists  previously  as- 
sumed that  non-familial  Alzheimer’s 
cases  resulted  from  environmental 
rather  than  genetic  factors.  “Our  data 
now  suggest  that  there  is  a genetic 
component  as  well,  irrespective  of 
family  history.” 

The  group  at  Duke  then  proceed- 
ed to  study  families  in  which 
Alzheimer’s  was  common  and  found 
that  those  rare  individuals  with  two 


copies  of  the  E-4  variant  — one  in- 
herited from  each  parent  — had 
roughly  an  80  percent  risk  of  devel- 
oping the  disorder  if  they  lived  to 
the  age  of  80.  There  was  also  evi- 
dence that  subjects  with  two  copies 
developed  the  disease  earlier  in  life 
than  those  with  one,  or  none  at  all. 

The  APOE-4  allele  is  by  no  means 
the  only  genetic  factor  associated 
with  Alzheimer’s.  Previous  research 
by  St.  George-Hyslop’s  team  linked 
certain  forms  of  the  disease  to  a 
mutation  in  a particular  gene  on 


chromosome  21.  This  defect,  how- 
ever, occurs  only  in  extremely  rare 
instances.  More  recently  the  U of  T 
group  has  begun  hunting  for  a 
defective  gene  on  chromosome  14 
that  may  play  a role  in  familial 
Alzheimer’s. 

In  the  last  six  months,  Hyslop  said, 
the  researchers  have  narrowed  the 
focus  of  their  search  down  to  one 
particular  region  of  the  chromosome 
and  have  collected  pieces  of  DNA 
from  that  area  in  an  effort  to  identify 
the  gene  in  question. 


iuuE  Taylor,  a 1993  graduate 
of  the  University’s  program  in 
idscape  architecture,  has  won  a 
first  prize  in  the  annual  student 
design  competition  held  by  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architecture.  Taylor’s  project  pro- 
poses how  rooftops  in  a downtown 
area  might  be  used  for  community 
gardens  — “a  secure  middle  ground 
between  the  public  and  private 
extremes  available  to  apartment 


dwellers,”  she  says  in  her  presenta- 
tion. Taylor’s  award  marks  some- 
thing of  a tradition  for  the  School  of 
Architecture  & Landscape 
Architecture.  Since  1989  a total  of 
13  first  place  awards  have  been 
granted  in  the  competition,  which 
draws  entries  from  60  to  70  schools 
of  landscape  architecture.  Seven  of 
those  winners  are  U of  T students, 
a fact  that  pleases  program  chair 
Edward  Fife  no  end. 


Save  st  Bundle 

on  a Bundle  at  the  U of  T Computer  Shop 

•Financing  available  with  only  20%  down  and  no  payments  for  6 months  see  store  for  details)  ^ 
•Pickup  easily  arranged  for  our  Scarborough  and  Erindale  College  locations  J 
•Offer  valid  until  September  31  or  while  supplies  last 


Colour  Classic 1 


j - This  Mac™  is  made  for  the  dorm  room,  with  its 

elegant  styling  and  sharp,  clear  Trinitron  colour  display.  Includes 
4Mb  RAM  and  keyboard. 

Colour  Classic,  80Mb  hard  drive,  StyleWriter™  II  printer  ...$1,540 

.lYj.,ViV>v^v, , jj|.  Colour  Classic,  160Mb  hard  drive,  StyleWriter  II  printer 1,710 

/,  > v'm.g.v,  a.!  Tii.V  . 

ESSE  This  affordable,  expandable  Mac  includes  a 14”  monitor,  which  allows  you 
to  see  more  of  the  document  you’re  working  on  (great  for  desktop  publishing).  All 
units  have  4Mb  RAM  and  80Mb  hard  drive. 

LC  II,  Basic  14”  colour  monitor,  StyleWriter  II  printer $1,440* 

LC  II,  Basic  14”  colour  monitor,  Personal  LaserWriter®  300  printer 1,810* 

LC  II,  Trinitron  14”  colour  monitor,  StyleWriter  II  printer 1,690* 

LC  II,  Trinitron  14”  colour  monitor,  Personal  LaserWriter  300  printer .....2,050* 

|j|j- This  powerful  addition  of  the  LC  family  performs  with  the  speed  of  more 
expensive  Mac  Il-class  computers,  yet  is  only  slightly  more  expensive  than  the  LC  II. 
All  units  include  4Mb  RAM. 

LC  III,  80Mb  hard  drive,  Basic  14”  colour  monitor,  StyleWriter  II  printer $1,790* 

LC  III,  80Mb  hard  drive,  Basic  14”  colour  monitor,  Personal  LaserWriter  300  ..2,150* 

LC  III,  80Mb  hard  drive,  Trinitron  14”  monitor,  StyleWriter  II 2,030* 

LC  III,  80Mb  hard  drive,  Trinitron  14”  monitor,  Personal  LaserWriter  300  2,400* 


LC  III,  160Mb  hard  drive,  Trinitron  14”,  StyleWriter  II 2,200* 

LC  III,  160Mb  hard  drive,  Trinitron  14”,  Personal  LaserWriter  300  2,560* 

An  integrated  Mac  with  built-in  AppleCD™  300  CD-ROM  drive  and  14” 
Trinitron  Monitor,  the  LC520  offers  the  same  level  of  performance  as  an  LC  III,  but  in 
a tidy  package.  LC520  systems  include  keyboard  and  8Mb  RAM. 

LC520,  80Mb  hard  drive,  StyleWriter  II $2,360 

LC520,  80Mb  hard  drive,  Personal  LaserWriter  300 2,720 

LC520, 160Mb  hard  drive,  StyleWriter  II 2,520 

LC520, 160Mb  hard  drive,  Personal  LaserWriter  300 2,890 


Macintosh 

Centri.s6lO 


Centris™  610 


J-  Based  on  the  Motorola  68040  processor,  this 
powerful,  expandable  Macintosh  is  suitable  for  high-end 
computing  uses.  Systems  include  4Mb  RAM,  Trinitron  14” 
colour  monitor,  and  Personal  LaserWriter  300  laser  printer. 

Centris  610  with  80Mb  hard  drive $2,730* 

Centris  610  with  160Mb  hard  drive 2,880* 


PowerBook™  Duo  210 


j-  This  dockable  PowerBook  offers  convenience  and 

portablility,  while  providing  expandibility  when  attached  to  an  optional  DuoDock™. 
PowerBook  Duo  210,  4Mb  RAM,  80Mb  hard  drive  INCLUDES  FLOPPY  DRIVE! $1,650 


Authorized  Campus  Dealer 

Apple,  the  Apple  logo,  and  LaserWriter  are  registered  trade  marks  of  Apple  Canada  Inc.  Mac,  Macintosh,  LC,  StyleWriter, 

Centris  and  PowerBook  are  trade  marks  of  Apple  Canada  Inc.  Classic  is  a trade  mark  licenced  to  Apple. 


* Apple  keyboard  extra 


University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop 
214  College  Street,  3rd  Floor 
978-7947 


I UofT  1 
Bookstore  | 
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SUZANNE  SOTO 


Arguing  the  Case  of  Equality  for  All 


Report  on  gender  bias  in  the  legal  profession  provides  material for  lively  discussion 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

When  John  Hagan  con- 
ducted  a survey  of  1,000 
Toronto  lawyers  in  the  late  1980s  he 
saw  that  the  legal  profession  often 
restricts  the  careers  and  earnings  of 
female  attorneys. 

But  Hagan,  a professor  in  the 
Faculty  of  Law  and  the  Department 
of  Sociology,  was  still  surprised  to 
discover  recently  how  widespread  the 
barriers  that  prevent  women  from 
advancing  really  are.  His  findings  are 
described  in  the  report  on  gender 
equality  in  the  legal  profession  re- 
leased Aug.  23  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Canadian  Bar  Association. 
Hagan  was  a member  an  eight-mem- 
ber task  force  established  by  the  CBA 
two  years  ago  to  examine  gender  bias 
in  the  legal  profession,  faculties  of 
law  and  the  courts. 

Headed  by  former  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  justice  Bertha  Wilson,  the 
group  produced  a report,  Touchstones 
for  Change:  Equality,  Diversity  and 
Accountability,  with  250  recom- 
mendations for  change.  A damning 
assessment  of  the  legal  profession  it 
charges  that  female  lawyers  are  hired 
reluctantly  and  are  less  likely  to  be  pro- 
moted or  attain  partnership;  that  they 
earn  significantly  less  than  male 
lawyers;  that  their  career  aspirations 
are  frustrated  by  the  unwillingness 
of  law  firms  to  accommodate  their 
child  care  obligations;  that  they  are 
subjected  to  gender  harassment;  that 
they  are  vulnerable  to  greater  dis- 


crimination if  they  are  non-white, 
lesbian  or  have  a disability;  and  that 
they  are  so  dissatisfied  that  they’re 
leaving  law  at  a rate  50  percent 
greater  than  their  male  counterparts. 

Basing  its  conclusions  on  research 
gathered  from  public  hearings,  law 
society  studies  on  gender  issues  and 
surveys  commissioned  by  the  task 
force  itself,  the  report  finds  that  fe- 


male law  professors  and  judges  are 
not  spared  sexism,  either.  In  a study 
of  250  male  and  female  law  teachers 
carried  out  by  Hagan,  70  percent  of 
female  professors  said  they  felt 
students  didn’t  take  them  seriously. 
About  a third  of  the  women  were 
also  aware  of  unwanted  sexual 
advances  against  other  women  in 
academic  settings.  The  task  force 


surveyed  200  federally  and  provin- 
cially  appointed  female  judges  as  well. 
Nearly  60  percent  said  they  had  been 
discriminated  against  while  on  the 
bench. 

“We  think  of  the  legal  profession 
as  symbolizing  and  reflecting  our 
highest  ideals  about  equality  and 
justice,”  Hagan  said.  “And  so  it  is 
particularly  disturbing  to  find  that 
this  profession,  like  others,  has  its 
shortcomings.” 

The  report  recommends  that  law 
firms  consider  providing  child  care 
services  and  that  they  recognize  the 
need  for  reduced  or  flexible  working 
hours  for  lawyers  with  children. 
Parent  lawyers  billing  fewer  hours 
than  the  expected  minimum  of  about 
1,600  a year  should  not  be  penalized 
by  being  denied  partnership  and  all 
judges  should  be  enrolled  in  sensi- 
tivity courses  on  gender  and  racial 
bias.  Law  schools,  the  report  says, 
should  develop  more  flexible  admis- 
sions policies  and  commission  a study 
on  gender  and  race  bias  in  the  law 
school  admissions  test.  Law  facul- 
ties should  also  hire  equity  officers  to 
support  programs  aimed  at  eradicat- 
ing sexism  and  racism  and  monitor  the 
retention,  completion  and  placement 
of  women  and  minority  students. 

Hagan  said  that  although  change 
in  the  profession  has  occurred  in  the 
last  decade  — the  task  force  com- 
mends law  schools  for  bringing  their 
numbers  of  female  students  to  about 
50  percent  — it  has  been  slow  in 
coming  when  compared  with  other 


professions  like  medicine  and  edu- 
cation. He  attributes  some  of  that  to 
the  fact  that  law  is  still  male  domi- 
nated; only  27  percent  of  practising 
lawyers  are  women.  But  he  believes 
further  change  is  inevitable  because 
both  men’s  and  women’s  roles  in  so- 
ciety are  rapidly  changing.  Men,  he 
said,  are  starting  to  feel  some  of  the 
same  pressures  women  have  experi- 
enced for  years  about  dedicating  more 
time  to  family  life  and  children. 
“There  is  some  incentive  here  for 
men  as  well  as  women  to  see  some 
accommodation,  for  example,  in  ex- 
pectations about  billable  hours.” 

To  ensure  that  advances  are  made, 
the  Canadian  Bar  Association  has 
appointed  a full-time  staff  person  to 
begin  implementing  many  of  the  rec- 
ommendations. The  CBA  will  hold 
a full  debate  on  the  report  in  February 
at  its  mid-year  meeting  in  Jasper, 
Alberta,  and  ask  its  38,000  members 
to  accept  the  report  in  full  or  in  part. 
Hagan,  who  in  the  next  year  plans  to 
publish  his  own  book  on  contempo- 
rary issues  confronting  the  legal  pro- 
fession, expects  the  Jasper  meeting  to  be 
a lively  one.  He  knows  not  everyone 
agrees  with  the  report’s  provocative 
findings,  but  then  again,  the  task  force 
didn’t  expect  that. 

“None  of  the  changes  that  have 
been  accomplished  within  the 
profession  have  occurred  without 
debate,”  he  said.  “This  report  was 
intended  to  stimulate  discussion  and 
if  it  didn’t  do  that,  I think  we  would 
have  failed  as  a task  force.” 





ST.  GEORGE 
MASSAGE  THERAPY  CLINIC 

Denise  Dubreuil  RMT 
Bruce  McKinnon  RMT 


• stress  management  • pain  relief 
• injury  rehabilitation 

located  just  off  campus 
in  the  Medical  Arts  Building 
at  St.  George  and  Bloor 
for  an  appointment  call  921-3160 
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U of  T extended  health  care  plan  includes 
massage  therapy  in  its  coverage 


Serving  the  University  community  for  over  40  years 


World  Travel 

Specializing  in  Conferences, 
Business  Trips,  Vacations 
at  LOWEST  PRICES 

323  College  St., 

Toronto,  Ont. 


(416)  979-2171 


Fax:  979-2626 


FIRST  DISTRICT  REALTY  LIMITED 


588-4000 


Nick  Porretta  Professional  Real  Estate  Service  with  Courtesy  and  Integrity!  Kathy  Monahan 
Broker  1415  Bathurst  Street,  Toronto,  Canada  M5R  3H8  Fax  (416)  588-6838  Associate  Broker 


FIRST  DISTRICT  REALTY  LIMITED  presents  this  limited  edition  of  freehold 
luxury  residences,  within  walking  distance  to  U.  of  T.  and  the  rich  campus  area  of  cafe’s, 
bistros,  bookstores  and  shops.  The  brownstones  have  been  handcrafted  with  the  finest  quality 
materials  and  attention  to  detail  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  today’s  discerning  buyer.  The  exteriors 
are  complimented  with  copper  bell  bay  windows  and  eavestroughes,  architectural  mouldings, 
Verdi  Gris  coach  lights  and  railings.  Interiors  boast  3 bedrooms,  4 bathrooms,  the  master  retreat 
features  ensuite  with  whirlpool  bath  and  walk-out  to  cedar  deck.  Other  attributes  including  a 
separate  front  entrance  to  lower  level,  two  fireplaces,  central  air,  intercom  and  security  system 
are  but  a few  of  a long  list  of  extras  included  in  these  fine  homes.  Only  two  left  Priced  at  $349,900 
and  $399,900. 

Call 

Nick  Porretta  or  Kathy  Monahan 
588-4000. 
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I Socrates  did  nothing 
TO  EARN  PTR  INCREASE 

The  other  night  I had  a horrible 
nightmare.  I dreamt  I was  in  an- 
cient Greece,  the  chair  of  a depart- 
ment in  some  Athenian  institution 
I of  higher  learning.  The  economy 
was  sagging  due  to  Athens  pro- 
tracted and  costly  war  with  its 
I neighbours.  There  was  no  across- 
the-board  pay  increase  only 

1 PTR. 

In  front  of  me  were  annual 
activity  reports.  They  had  the 
names  of  such  worthies  as  Gorgias, 
Protagoras,  Theatetus  and  others. 
These  posed  no  problems.  The 
reports  indicated  that  their  authors 
had  published,  lectured  to  numer- 
ous students  and  made  positive 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community.  All  that  a chair  had  to 
do  was  to  assign  them  merit  points 
on  a scale  of  one  to  10,  assuming 
that  in  such  matters  equitable 
assessments  are  possible.  But,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  there  was  also  a 
report  with  the  name  Socrates 
boldly  written  upon  it. 

The  report  was  a blank.  No 


publications,  no  account  of  lec- 
tures, no  statistics  of  hours  ol 
teaching  or  numbers  of  students, 
no  indication  of  any  service  to  the 
community.  This  stood  to  reason 
All  this  fellow  did  was  ask  ques 
tions  and  raise  doubts  in  the  minds 
of  the  young  about  the  mores  of 
our  culture,  the  very  basis  of  the 
economic  system  that  kept  him 
alive.  And  then  there  was  the 
unsavoury  company  he  kept 
Alcibiades  and  his  ilk.  No,  I would 
grant  no  merit  increase  to  Socrates. 
And  he  knew  it.  Why  then  did  he 
send  me  a blank  activity  report? 

To  my  mind  this  was  a deliber- 
ate insult  not  only  to  me  as  a chair 
but  to  the  ideal  form  chairness 
in  its  perfect,  autonomous,  timeless 
existence  in  which  we  transient 
chairs  so  very  imperfectly  partici- 
pate. The  insult  was  certainly 
sacrilegious.  An  imperative  (defi 
nitely  categorical,  not  one  bit 
hypothetical)  that  something  more 
ought  to  be  done  swelled  within 
me.  Some  punishment  ought  to  be 
meted  out.  But  what?  A fine? 
However  large  a sum  this  would 
be,  his  friends  would  easily  pay  it. 

In  my  anguished  dilemma  I con- 
sulted a colleague  who  blithely 
remarked,  “You  know,  the  old 
fellow  loves  to  drink  — a swig  of 
hemlock  should  do  the  trick.” 

My  friend  was  joking,  of  course 
Still  I found  the  suggestion  so 
compellingly  apt  that  here  I was 
trudging  the  streets  of  this  ancient 
city  looking  for  a shop  that  sold 
the  stuff.  But  every  shop  I 
approached  was  closed.  Then  at  a 
distance  a drugstore  with  a flicker 
ing  sign  proclaiming  the  store  to  be 
open  beckoned.  I tried  to  move 


towards  it,  but  to  no  avail.  My  legs 
were  like  lead,  I could  not  move 
and  I awoke  in  a sweat. 


Michael  Marmura 
Former  chair 

Department  of  Middle  East  & 
Islamic  Studies 

Optical  delusion 

As  a member  of  the  faculty  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  as  a 
constituency  representative  on  the 
council  of  the  U of  T Faculty 
Association  (UTFA),  I have  fol- 
lowed with  keen  interest  the  recent 
discussions  between  UTFA  and 
the  University  administration 
resulting  from  the  social  contract 
legislation.  The  agreement  satisfies 
neither  side,  I dare  say,  but  is 
better  than  what  might  have  been. 

When,  however,  I read  the  text 
of  the  agreement  in  the  Aug.  23 
issue  of  The  Bulletin  I noticed  an 
item  that  I consider  a patent  devia- 
tion from  what,  according  to  my 
information,  had  been  agreed  upon 
by  UTFA  and  the  administration 
on  Aug.  1.  On  that  day  the  council 
was  informed  by  UTFA  s chief 
negotiator,  Professor  Peter 
Boulton,  that  the  administration 
had  insisted  on  six  mandatory  days 
off,  not  as  a cost-cutting  measure 
but  for  the  sake  of  “optics.”  That  is 
to  say  (so  went  the  administration’s 
argument),  we  were  to  be  seen  to 
be  suffering  even  if  that  suffering 
was  not  strictly  necessary  since 
other  means  of  meeting  the  finan 
rial  targets  were  acknowledged  to 
be  available.  The  council  was 
assured,  however,  of  the  adminis- 
tration’s intention  of  using  the  six 
days  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 


political  statement.  (How  else,  one 
might  well  ask,  would  it  make 
sense  to  speak  of  “optics”?)  Along 
with  other  members  of  the  coun- 
cil I reluctantly  swallowed  the 
palliative  dished  up  by  the 
administration. 

The  dates  of  the  six  days  in 
question  have  now  been  published 
— Dec.  23, 1993;  June  30,  1994; 
Dec.  23,  1994;  June  30,  1995;  Dec. 
22, 1995;  and  Jan.  2, 1996.  They 
are  all  days  on  which,  in  the  pub- 
lic’s perception,  the  University  is 
closed  anyway.  From  this  I can 
only  conclude  that  the  administra- 
tion’s vaunted  intention  of  making 
a political  statement  was  entirely 
disingenuous.  To  believe  even  for  a 
moment  that  the  dates  selected 
could  make  any  political  statement 
whatsoever  — except  perhaps  one 
of  abject  submission  to  government 
policy  — would  require  the  highest 
degree  of  naivete  and  gullibility. 
Worse  still,  the  dates  betray,  in  my 
view,  a cynical  manipulation  of  the 
agreement  by  the  administration. 

I am  deeply  disappointed  that 
the  administration  would  so  cal- 
lously add  to  the  already  difficult 
situation  of  the  faculty  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  One  might 
have  hoped  for  more  cooperation 
and  collegiality. 

Albert  Pietersma 
Department  of  Near  Eastern 
Studies 

Faculty  is  sexist 

Dean  Michael  Fullan  may  be 
correct  when  he  claims  that  90 
percent  of  the  Faculty  of 
Education  student  body  is  not 
from  visible  minorities 


(Admissions  Policy  Proactive: 

Fullan,  July  26).  What  he  neglects 
to  say  is  that  the  faculty  is  sexist, 
racist  and  elitist.  Two-thirds  of 
the  students  are  female,  predomi- 
nantly feminist,  of  white  European 
middle-class  background.  Males 
are  a minority  as  are  natives,  orien- 
tals, blacks  and  those  from  the 
lower  classes.  The  faculty  has  a 
female  subculture  that  espouses 
nurturing  through  such  stereotypi- 
cal female  values  as  care,  coopera- 
tion, concern,  equality,  comfort 
and  group  support.  Traditional 
male  values  such  as  individualism, 
competition,  confrontation  and 
aggressiveness  are  missing  from  the 
faculty’s  image  of  a teacher. 
Graduating  teachers  will  dissemi- 
nate these  female  values  to  the 
disadvantage  of  male  pupils. 

At  the  faculty  even  the  Socratic 
teaching  method  has  been  criti- 
cized by  the  feminists  and  the 
politically  correct,  probably  because 
it  originated  in  the  gentleman’s 
club  of  ancient  Athens.  In  1989  an 
instructor  was  suspended  for  using 
the  technique  to  expose  changing 
feminist  attitudes.  Perhaps  if 
Fullan,  as  a rookie  dean,  had  un- 
derstood his  faculty  back  then,  he 
would  not  have  acceded  to  the 
demands  of  the  feminist  and  the 
politically  correct  by  suspending 
this  instructor  for  four  years  with- 
out a hearing. 

Lorne  Hill 
Faculty  of  Education 


Letters  Deadlines 

September  10  for  September  20 
September  24  for  October  4 


D.  SHUTER 
ROBES  LTD. 

26  Duncan  St.  Fifth  Floor 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5V  2B9 
(416)  977-3857 

Academic  Robes  and  Hoods 
Authorized  Robemakers  to 
University  of  Toronto 


It's  Here 


On  August  4th,  1993  Apple®  Computer  introduced  Newton™  and  now 

it's  here.  This  truly  amazing  new  technology  will  change  the  way  we 
look  at  computers  and  will  add  a whole  new  dimension  to  the  age  of 

electronics 


Newton 


A Service  to  Celebrate 
The  Life  and  Work  of 

PETER  MAREMELLI 
1933  - 1993 

Professor  of  English  in  University  College 

East  Hall,  University  College 
Monday,  September  20, 4:30  p.m. 

For  more  information,  contact  the 
Office  of  the  Principal,  University  College 
at  978-3160 


Newton  MessagePad 


|xhe  Newton  MessagePad™  is  the  first  in 
la  family  of  communication  assistants. 

IBy  combining  Newton  Intelligence 
Itechnology  with  sophisticated 
I communication  capabilities,  the  Newton 
I MessagePad  helps  you  stay  in  touch  with 
I friends  and  colleagues,  organize  your  life 
land  keep  track  of  your  ideas. 

U of  T Computer  Shop 

214  College  St.  at  St.  George  St. 
Phone:  978-  7949  Fax:  978-7968 

Authorized  Dealer 

Apple  and  the  Apple  logo  are  registered  trade  marks  of  Apple  Computer  Inc..  Newton,  and  the 
Newton  logo  are  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer  Inc.,  MessagePad  is  a trademark  of  Apple 
Computer  Inc. 


UofT 

Bookstore 
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Reporting  on  the  Reports 


More 

Consistency 

Academic  merit  increases  will  prob- 

ably  be  awarded  with  more  consistency 
across  the  University  in  the  future,  says 
Professor  Michael  Finlayson,  vice-president 
(human  resources),  who  headed  the  com- 
mittee that  reviewed  the  administration  of 
progress-through-the-ranks  awards. 

“Some  departments  administer  the  PTR 
scheme  very  well  while  others  do  it  in  a slight- 
ly more  mysterious  way,”  Finlayson  said.  He 
expects  his  committee’s  report  (one  of  five 
published  on  pages  S1-S32)  will  make  clear 
to  administrators  how  increases  ought  to  be 
awarded. 

The  report  affirms  the  principles  of  the 
PTR  scheme,  instituted  20  years  ago,  and 
recommends  that  PTR  awards  continue  to  be 
the  first  component  of  annual  salary  adjust- 
ments. Finlayson  said  he  expects  the  recom- 
mendations will  guide  future  salary  increase 
instructions.  The  decision  to  accept  or  reject 
them,  however,  rests  with  President  Robert 
Prichard,  for  whom  the  report  is  written. 

There  has  been  a widespread  belief  that 
research  performance  is  the  most  important 
factor  when  merit  awards  are  allocated,  said 
Finlayson.  The  report  tries  to  change  that 
perception  by  recommending  that  in  the  eval- 
uation of  each  professorial  member’s  annual 
activities  “approximately  equal  weight  should 
normally  be  assigned  to  teaching  and  to 
research.” 

At  the  moment  there  are  no  University- 
wide rules  specifying  the  relative  importance 
of  teaching  to  research.  “Each  division  has 
its  own  culture,”  said  Finlayson.  “In  some 
departments  teaching  may  well  have  been 
weighted  quite  low  — some  departments 
don’t  do  much  teaching.”  The  report  does  not 
propose  uniform  standards  but  it  does  “raise  a 
notch”  the  awareness  of  the  issue,  he  said. 


The  report  also  tackles  the  question  of  what 
the  appropriate  PTR  award  is  for  people 
whose  performance  does  not  warrant  dis- 
missal but  is  “clearly  marginally  acceptable.” 
Each  division  should  develop  criteria  for  what 
constitutes  minimal  acceptable  standards  of 
performance,  recommends  the  report,  and 
those  who  fail  to  meet  those  standards  should 
receive  no  PTR  increase. 

Material  for 
Debate 

For  more  than  25  years  U of  T has 
operated  with  three  distinct  campuses  — 
Scarborough,  Erindale  and  St.  George.  From 
day  one,  there  have  been  disagreements  about 
their  roles  and  relationships  but  budget  re- 
straints make  it  necessary  to  build  consen- 
sus, says  the  Committee  on  Planning  Across 
Three  Campuses,  headed  by  Vice-Provost 
Carolyn  Tuohy. 

The  report  recommends  that  U of  T con- 
tinue to  operate  as  a single  university  with 
three  campuses,  all  with  the  mission  of  being 
“an  internationally  significant  research  uni- 
versity with  undergraduate,  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional programs  of  excellent  quality.” 
While  each  campus  should  have  as  much 
autonomy  as  possible  in  the  planning  of  its 
programs,  autonomy  does  not  mean  the  cam- 
puses should  be  isolated  from  each  other,  the 
report  states.  Good  transportation  links  are 
still  needed  and  a study  should  be  conducted 
into  the  possibility  of  setting  up  a bus  service. 
Although  the  bus  service  to  Scarborough  was 
discontinued  in  1992,  the  committee  con- 
cluded that  the  issue  of  intercampus  trans- 
portation will  not  go  away.  “The  preponder- 
ance of  departmental  meetings,  guest  lectures, 
special  seminars,  sports  and  cultural  events 
take  place  downtown.  All  members  of  the 
University  community  should  have  ready  ac- 


cess to  all  such  important  University  activities.” 
The  report  may  provide  material  for 
vigorous  debate.  “I  don’t  think  it’s  a very 
good  report,”  said  Principal  Paul  Thompson 
of  Scarborough  College.  “It’s  short  on  hard 
evidence,  highly  anecdotal  and  dwells  on 
issues  that  have  been  worked  over  for  at  least 
the  last  15  or  20  years.  What  we  need  is  a way 
of  rationalizing  the  arts  and  science  offerings 
across  the  three  campuses.” 

Thompson  thinks  better  results  would  be 
achieved  if  he,  Principal  Desmond  Morton  of 
Erindale  College  and  Dean  Marsha  Chandler 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  worked 
closely  with  the  provost  to  identify  the  goals 
of  the  campuses  and  the  way  each  can  help  to 
achieve  the  institutional  mission. 

Morton,  who  was  on  leave  when  contact- 
ed, declined  comment.  Professor  John  Percy, 
acting  principal,  said  academic  leaders  at 
Erindale  have  some  reservations  about  the 
report  and  will  discuss  it  shortly.  “We  take  the 
report  extremely  seriously.  It  affects  the  whole 
future  of  the  campus.” 

A member  of  Chandler’s  office  said  the 
dean  is  in  the  process  of  preparing  her  com- 
ments on  the  report. 

Innovation 

Encouraged 

The  author  of  the  report  on  the 

University’s  enrolment  strategy  says  that 
any  shift  in  the  balance  between  graduate  and 
undergraduate  numbers  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  innovations  in  program  content  and 
formats  at  both  levels. 

Vice-provost  Carolyn  Tuohy  said  in  an  in- 
terview that  financial  limitations  need  not 
pose  an  insurmountable  obstacle. ‘There’s  a lot 
we  can  do  with  our  existing  resources  and 
with  the  allocation  of  resources  at  the  margins.” 
In  1991-92  U ofT  began  moving  towards 
an  expansion  of  its  graduate  enrolment  and  a 
decrease  in  undergraduate  numbers.  This 
strategy  is  partly  a response  to  the  need,  ex- 
pressed by  both  industry  and  government, 
for  more  advanced  degree  graduates  in 
Canada.  The  University  administration  also 
hopes  that  a reduction  in  undergraduate  en- 
rolment will  allow  for  improvements  in  the 
quality  of  the  student  experience.  Last  October 
then  Provost  Joan  Foley  appointed  Tuohy  as 
a one-person  commission  to  investigate  the 
implications  of  shifting  the  enrolment  balance 
towards  the  graduate  level. 

Tuohy  said  she  found  considerable  enthu- 
siasm on  campus  “for  the  maintenance  and, 
indeed,  in  some  areas  the  acceleration  of  this 
strategy”  but  also  a degree  of  concern  about 
resource  and  other  constraints.  Her  report, 
Finding  the  Right  Enrolment  Balance,  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  establishing  innovative 
new  graduate  programs  as  well  as  expanding 
existing  ones  and  recommends  allocating 
funds  from  a central  pool  for  this  purpose.  She 
places  particular  emphasis  on  the  need  to  de- 
velop programs  involving  collaboration  among 
divisions  and  with  other  universities. 
Additional  recommendations  deal  with 


incentives  to  encourage  greater  participation 
by  faculty  members  in  graduate  student 
supervision. 

The  report  calls  for  the  introduction  of 
new  program  formats  in  such  areas  as  part- 
time  study  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of 
students.  Among  the  possible  options  is  a 
scheme  that  would  allow  students  to  move  di- 
rectly from  the  baccalaureate  to  a PhD  pro- 
gram in  which  a master’s  degree  would  be 
granted  en  route. 

Restrained 
by  Budget 

WHEN  THEY  FIRST  MET  IN  JUNE  1992 
the  working  groups  of  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  the  Health  Sciences  were 
hailed  as  the  model  of  a new  approach  to  in- 
stitutional change.  In  the  end,  however,  they 
fell  victim  to  an  all-too-familiar  antagonist: 
the  budget  axe. 

Professor  Emeritus  John  Leyerle  of  the 
Department  of  English  and  the  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies,  who  chaired  the  two  groups, 
said  that  limited  financing  forced  the  com- 
pletion of  their  final  report  six  months  earli- 
er than  originally  planned.  At  the  time  mem- 
bers were  still  far  from  a consensus  on  many 
of  the  issues  under  discussion. 

“It  made  my  task  much  more  difficult,” 
Leyerle  said.  “It’s  as  if  you  were  building  a 
house  and  before  you  finished  somebody  told 
you  to  leave  the  job  because  the  client  was 
moving  in.”  The  University’s  resource  con- 
straints also  confined  the  groups  to  making 
relatively  modest  proposals,  he  said.  Several 
members  disagreed  with  the  conclusions  of 
the  report  and  signed  addenda  critical  of  its 
recommendations. 

The  working  groups  were  established  in 
response  to  recommendations  made  in  1991 
by  the  Presidential  Commission  on  the  Future 
of  Health  Care  in  Ontario.  As  their  report 
points  out,  there  is  growing  recognition  with- 
in the  health  science  professions  of  the  need 
to  concentrate  more  upon  disease  prevention 
and  the  promotion  of  health  within  popula- 
tions. The  job  of  the  working  groups  was  to 
find  ways  of  ensuring  greater  attention  to 
such  issues  in  the  health  sciences  divisions  at 
U of  T - — the  Faculties  of  Medicine,  Nursing, 
Dentistry  and  Pharmacy  and  the  School  of 
Physical  & Health  Education. 

The  report  recommends  the  introduction  of 
an  undergraduate  minor  program  on  health 
and  society.  This  program,  intended  as  an 
offering  of  general  interest  rather  than  sim- 
ply as  preparation  for  students  planning  ca- 
reers in  the  health  sciences,  would  focus  on  the 
social  factors  related  to  population  health. 

A proposed  council  on  the  health  sciences 
would  encourage  collaborative  efforts  among 
health  science  divisions  and  promote  a greater 
sense  of  collective  identity.  The  report  also 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  a council  on 
population  health,  with  a five-year  mandate, 
to  “stimulate  and  coordinate”  educational, 
research  and  other  activities  within  this 
broad  area. 


Provost  Links  Plans 

~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 

QA:  Vice-Provost  Carolyn  Tuohy ’s  report  stresses  the  need  to  provide  incentives  for  greater 
faculty  involvement  in  graduate  education.  What  is  the  best  way  to  do  that? 

: When  we  hire  professorial  staff  in  future,  we  will  only  hire  those  who  have  very  strong 
potential  for  being  involved  in  graduate  activities.  I also  want  to  ensure  that  their  par- 
ticipation in  graduate  activities  is  recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  their  teaching  load  and  is 
rewarded  in  salary  awards  and  promotions. 

Q:  Isn’t  there  a worry  that  U of  T will  be  seen  as  giving  undergraduate  education  less  weight 
than  graduate  education? 

A : Yes,  I am  worried  about  that.  My  answer  to  that  is  when  we  try  to  emphasize  graduate 
ZJc  education  we  are  not  de-emphasizing  undergraduate  education.  On  the  contrary,  when  we 
say  we  are  going  to  reduce  the  number  of  undergraduate  students,  the  intent  is  to  raise  the  qual- 
ity of  our  undergraduate  programs.  That  is  high  on  my  agenda  for  my  term  in  office. 

Will  the  planning  process  result  in  a reduction  of  faculty  members? 

A:  It  might.  First  we  must  assess  the  effects  of  various  government  funding  announcements. 

Then  we  must  determine  what  budget  cuts  to  implement  over  and  above  those  already 
scheduled.  The  end  result  might  be  another  four  or  five  percent  cut,  I don’t  know.  We  hope 
to  take  advantage  of  retirements  and  resignations  and,  at  the  same  time,  shift  the  emphasis 
in  the  direction  that  a unit  or  faculty  wishes  to  take.  But,  yes,  in  all  likelihood  we  will  have 
fewer  faculty  members  in  2000  than  we  have  now. 
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HE  VIRUS  THAT  FELLED  HIM  IN  BARCELONA 


that  day  couldn’t  have  been  any  nastier. 
Beyond  the  window  of  his  hotel  room  the 
splendours  of  the  great  city  beckoned  but  all 
he  could  do  was  lie  on  the  bed  like  a pile  of 
dirty  laundry,  staring  bleakly  at  the  televi- 


sion set  that  babbled  from  across  the  room.  He  didn’t  even  speak 
Spanish  well  enough  to  make  much  sense  of  anything  on  the 
screen.  Except,  that  is,  for  the  commercials. 

It  was  an  ad  for  a product  called  Panrico,  a popular  brand  of 
sliced  bread,  that  triggered  the  thought,  somewhere  in  the 
murk  of  his  fevered  brain.  It’s  strange,  he  said  to  himself,  but 
I can  understand  this  thing  perfectly:  the  images  are  the  same 
ones  that  I’ve  seen  in  Canadian  commercials  thousands  of 
times  before.  Add  an  English-language  soundtrack  and  it  could 
air  in  Toronto  next  week.  Nobody  would  notice  the  difference. 

This  wasn’t  the  way  that  Paul  Rutherford  had  planned  to 
spend  his  1988  visit  to  Spain  — a trip  that  colleagues  had  ar- 
ranged as  a “retirement”  gift  at  the  end  of  his  five-year  stint  as 
chair  of  the  Department  of  History.  But  those  miserable  hours 
alone  in  the  hotel  room,  at  the  mercy  of  the  television,  marked 
the  beginning  of  a journey  into  what  would  be,  for  him,  new 
scholarly  territory.  The  curious  mixture  of  foreignness  and  fa- 
miliarity in  that  30-second  TV  spot  sparked  the  first  glimmer 
of  a realization:  that  the  repertoire  of  images  and  styles  used  to 
sell  products  on  the  small  screen  has  come  to  form  a kind  of 
global  language,  an  Esperanto  of  the  marketplace  understood 
as  easily  in  New  Delhi  as  New  York.  From  this  insight,  and 
Rutherford’s  own  lifelong  fascination  with  TV , grew  the  in- 
spiration for  an  unusual  and  ambitious  research  project:  a 
cultural  history  of  the  television  commercial  from  1948  to  the 
present. 

The  end  result  is  a book  entitled  The  New  Icons:  The  Art  of 
Television  Advertising,  due  for  publication  next  spring  by  U of  T 
Press.  In  it,  the  49-year-old  historian  takes  the  unconventional 
view  that  TV  commercials,  for  better  or  worse,  represent  the  art 
of  our  times.  It  is,  to  some  degree,  a consciously  ironic  stance 
posed  as  a challenge  to  orthodox  notions  about  high  culture.  But 
it  is  also  a matter  of  personal  taste.  Rutherford,  you  see,  genuinely 
likes  commercials. 

“I’ve  been  known  just  to  flip  through  the  channels  — these 
days  they  call  it  grazing  or  surfing  — bypassing  programs  to  look 
for  the  commercial  clusters.”  He  smiles,  his  broad  shoulders  and 
bearded  visage  looming  above  the  battlements  of  books  and  pa- 
pers that  fortify  his  desk  on  all  sides.  “Ads  often  have  the  finest 
visuals  and  production  values  on  TV  and  show  more  imagina- 
tion, skill  and  sophistication  than  anything  else  you’ll  find  in  an 
evening’s  viewing.  In  fact  I have  a feeling  that  most  of  the 
potential  poets  and  artists  of  the  world  are  actually  sitting  in 
advertising  offices  right  now  making  commercials  — whatever 
that  says  about  the  state  of  fine  art.” 


Rutherford  started  on  the  project  late  in  1989  after 
finishing  work  on  When  Television  Was  Young,  his  mammoth 
study  of  prime  time  Canadian  TV  in  the  1950s  and  60s.  The 
Social  Sciences  & Humanities  Research  Council  provided  a 
grant  to  support  the  research  and  in  the  months  afterward  his 
life  acquired  something  of  the  nature  of  a prolonged  station 
break.  He  subjected  himself  to  hour  upon  hour  of  commercials 
— old  and  new,  good  and  bad,  from  North  America,  Europe 


TheNewIco 


Whether  considered  high  art  or  not , television  co 

By  Da 


and  every  other  part  of  the  world.  He  bought  compilations  of 
award-winning  commercials  on  videotape,  inspected  archival  col- 
lections in  the  US  and  Britain  and  at  one  point  visited  Paris, 


THE  ART  OBJECTS  THAT 
COMMERCIALS  MOST  CLOSELY 
RESEMBLE  ARE  MIDIEVAL  ICONS 


Vienna  and  Budapest  so  that  he  could  check  into  hotel  rooms 
and  watch  European  TV  — for  the  commercials.  “They  don’t 
air  nearly  as  many  as  we  do,”  he  grumbles  now.  “Sometimes  I 
had  to  wait  an  hour  to  get  an  ad  cluster.  It  could  be  quite 
infuriating.” 


It  is  a tribute,  perhaps,  to  Rutherford  s powers  of  forbearance 
that  he  could  endure  so  many  hours  of  being  cajoled  and  bul- 
lied over  his  choice  of  motor  oil,  salad  dressing  and  antiperspirant 
and  still  make  a halfway  convincing  case  for  commercials  as  art. 
Mind  you,  he  works  with  a more  inclusive  definition  of  art  than 
typically  prevails  in  the  domain  of  high  culture:  Rutherford  char- 
acterizes it  as  that  which  takes  the  banal  or  commonplace  and 
transforms  it  into  something  unusual  — “making  the  ordinary 
extraordinary,"  as  the  slogan  for  Hellmann’s  mayonnaise  says. 
Viewed  on  those  terms,  the  art  objects  that  commercials  most 
closely  resemble  are  medieval  icons:  like  the  old  devotional 
paintings,  they  are  anonymous  works  that  present  highly  abstract 
versions  of  reality  and  deal  with  the  popular  passion  of  the  age 
— consumption,  in  this  case,  rather  than  Christianity. 

He  argues  that  consumers  tend  increasingly  to  approach 
commercials  as  they  would  works  of  art,  responding  on  an  aes- 
thetic rather  than  a rational  level.  Let’s  face  it:  nobody  really  be- 
lieves that  a can  of  Pepsi  is  the  ticket  to  eternal  youth  and 
good  times.  All  the  same,  the  cheerfully  frenetic  imagery  of 
the  ads  does  resonate  in  the  back  of  the  mind  and  can  make 
the  association  between  the  product  and  the  lifestyle  seem 
just  a little  closer.  “We  believe  and  yet  we  disbelieve,” 
Rutherford  says. 
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Memorandum  to:  The  University  community 

From:  Adel  S.  Sedra,  vice-president  and  provost 
Re:  Developing  plans  for  the  academic  divisions  for  the  period  1994-2000 


Later  this  month  at  a meeting  with  the  deans  and  principals  we  will  be  commencing  a major 
planning  process.  The  goal  is  to  develop,  over  the  next  18  months,  for  each  of  the  academic 
divisions  and  for  the  University  as  a whole,  a strategic  plan  to  guide  its  operation  and  evolution 
over  the  period  1994-2000.  The  plans  will  include  the  programs  delivered:  undergraduate  and 
graduate  education,  research  and  the  appropriate  mix  and  balance  between  these  activities;  and 
the  resources  required  for  program  delivery:  faculty  complement  (tenure,  tenure-stream,  ad- 
junct, tutors,  limited-term  appointees),  administrative  and  technical  staff  complement,  instruc- 
tional equipment,  computing  and  other  information  technology  facilities  and  space. 

The  rest  of  this  decade  will  be  a time  of  change  in  the  University  unprecedented  for  30  years. 

A significant  portion  of  our  most  distinguished  faculty  will  retire  before  2000.  This  presents  an 
enormous  challenge  as  well  as  an  opportunity  for  renewal.  It  is  all  the  more  challenging  because 
it  is  occurring  in  a period  of  constrained  resources.  Vice-Provost  Tuohy  states  it  best  in  the 
opening  paragraph  of  her  report  on  enrolment  balance  (reprinted  in  this  supplement):  “It  is 
essential  that  this  period  be  one  not  of  adjustment  to  decline  but  rather  of  the  refining,  honing 
and  sharpening  of  our  distinctive  strengths.” 

The  purpose  of  the  planning  exercise  we  envisage  is  to  ensure  that  the  decisions  we  make  in 
this  period,  especially  about  complement  and  programs,  reinforce  our  role  as  an  internationally 
significant  research  university.  While  we  recognize  that  many  divisions  are  actively  engaged  in 
planning,  our  purpose  is  to  provide  a framework  to  support,  encourage  and  endorse  divisional 
plans  and  aspirations.  It  is  also  to  provide  a University-wide  perspective.  In  this  regard,  we 
should  note  that  in  the  future  truly  exciting  program  innovations  are  expected  to  be  cross-disci- 
plinary in  nature,  involving  more  than  one  department  and  more  than  one  faculty  and  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  two  suburban  campuses  and  of  our  college  system.  The  planning  exercise 
would  have  failed  if  it  were  to  result  in  the  walls  between  departments  and  divisions  becoming 
higher.  Rather,  the  challenge  is  to  preserve  the  strength  of  the  disciplines  while  creating  the 
environment,  incentives  and  the  mechanisms  that  will  allow  cross-disciplinary  structures  to 
emerge  (and  to  disappear  when  they  cease  to  be  useful). 

We  envisage  a planning  process  that  will  take  place  at  all  levels:  within  a department,  a faculty 
and  a college,  and  at  the  centre.  It  is  a process  that  will  involve  the  making  of  difficult  trade-offs 
both  within  a division  and  across  divisions.  In  its  worst  form,  the  plan  for  a unit  would  take  the 
form  of  a long  list  of  items  that  the  unit  would  like  to  do;  a “wish  list"  that  could  be  achieved  only 
if  resources  were  unlimited.  In  its  best  form,  the  plan  for  a unit  would  include  a clearly  defined 
set  of  objectives,  a strategy  for  achieving  the  objectives  and  a set  of  milestones  whose  attainment 
would  determine  the  degree  of  success  in  implementing  the  plan  and  perhaps  signal  the  need  for 
mid-course  corrections.  Objectives  will  be  selective  and  focused  upon  the  strengths  and  the 
potential  of  the  division  and  the  University  as  a whole.  The  operational  part  of  the  plan  would  be  a 
set  of  tables  detailing  programs,  enrolments,  faculty  and  staff  complements,  budgets,  fundrais- 
ing projects,  etc.  The  academic  plans  would  be  effectively  linked  to  budgets,  and  the  budget 
would  reflect  the  unit’s  total  income  and  expense.  In  short,  we  visualize  a good  plan  as  a short 
and  crisp  document  providing  a road  map  for  the  unit’s  journey  towards  its  stated  goal  over  the 
plan  period.  Such  a plan  would  be  construed  as  a contract  between  the  divisional  head  and  the 
provost  and  would  provide  protection  against  budgetary  uncertainty. 

Although  the  result  of  the  planning  exercise  should  be  concise,  we  have  no  illusion  that  the 
process  for  generating  the  plans  would  be  simple  or  easy.  Indeed  the  very  nature  of  a university 
and  the  attendant  need  for  extensive  consultations  and  the  building  of  consensus  at  all  levels 
makes  planning  a difficult  exercise.  I believe,  however,  that  the  result  is  worth  the  trouble  and 
that,  conducted  as  openly  as  possible,  the  planning  process  itself  is  a healthy  exercise  for  each 
unit  and  for  the  institution  as  whole.  Wide  and  open  consultations  are  bound  to  result  in  a shared 
ownership  of  the  problems  we  face,  the  solutions  we  devise  and  the  course  we  chart  for  our 
individual  units,  programs  and  university.  The  alternative  to  formulating  plans  is  to  work  incre- 
mentally from  year  to  year,  solving  our  budgetary  problems  as  they  arise  (continually!)  and 
taking  advantage  of  retirements  and  other  vacancies  as  they  occur.  Such  an  “adjustment-to- 
decline”  approach  not  only  would  result  in  a weaker  university  but  would  also  increase  uncertain- 
ty for  all  concerned  and  lower  morale.  The  lack  of  plans  would  invariably  result  in  ad  hoc  deci- 
sions for  allocating  resources  which  in  turn  breeds  suspicion.  The  question  then  is  not  whether 
to  plan  but  how. 

To  make  the  trade-offs  necessary  for  formulating  a plan,  the  need  arises  for  decision  rules  and 
decision  processes,  both  of  which  must  allow  for  the  exercise  of  informed  judgement  and  ac- 
countability. A formulistic  approach,  in  which  a “utility  function”  with  objectives  and  weights  is 
applied  consistently  across  cases,  is  one  model  for  making  trade-offs,  but  it  is  a dangerous 
approach  in  any  complex  organization.  Rather,  what  is  needed  is  the  offering  of  reasoned  argu- 
ments for  decisions  about  the  allocation  of  resources,  arguments  that  can  be  defended  in  the 
governing  process.  These  arguments  need  to  appeal  to  generally  accepted  principles  and 
objectives  and  to  use  consistent  measures  of  the  performance  of  programs  and  units  against 
those  objectives.  Obtaining  broad  agreement  on  objectives  and  measures  will  not  be  easy;  even 
harder  is  the  making  of  trade-offs  across  those  objectives.  No  framework  can  remove  the  need 
for  hard  judgements  and,  at  times,  strong  differences  of  opinion.  But  a consistent  framework  can 
provide  a context  in  which  judgements  can  be  made  and  differences  resolved  fairly  and  openly. 

To  get  the  planning  process  under  way  we  plan  to  work  on  a number  of  fronts  simultaneously. 
Our  activities  at  the  centre  will  be  shaped  by  divisional  activities  and  vice  versa.  Divisions  will  be 
expected  to  identify  what  they  intend  to  achieve  and  how  they  intend  to  assess  their  progress. 


Meanwhile  Vice-Provost  Carolyn  Tuohy  will  be  leading  a process  of  developing  a set  of  relevant 
performance  indicators.  These  indicators  will  be  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  and  will  essen- 
tially fall  into  three  categories  relating  to:  objectives  (what  we  want  to  achieve);  strategies  (the 
instruments  we  choose  to  achieve  our  objectives);  and  context  (the  impact  of  our  strategies  on 
the  life  of  the  institution  generally,  including  unintended  consequences  of  our  strategies).  It  is  of 
great  importance  that  we  pay  attention  to  each  of  these  categories.  If  we  are  meeting  our  strate- 
gic criteria  but  not  our  objectives  (or  vice  versa!),  then  clearly  we  need  to  rethink  the  strategy. 
Furthermore,  we  need  to  be  sure  that  we  are  alert  to  the  broad  effects  of  our  strategies,  beyond 
their  effects  on  our  chosen  objectives. 

On  the  budget  front  we  will  do  two  things:  we  will  review  the  current  position  of  each  division 
with  respect  to  the  1990-96  budget  plans,  and  we  will  begin  work  on  a new  set  of  budget  guide- 
lines for  1994-2000.  The  latter  exercise  will  require  formulating  a set  of  assumptions  on  revenue 
and  expenses  for  the  new  plan  period  and  will  determine  the  overall  budget  cut  necessary  to  cope 
with  the  effects  of  the  recent  government  funding  announcements.  The  plan  for  1994-2000  will 
of  course  have  to  take  account  of  the  budget  reductions  already  scheduled  for  the  two  remaining 
years  in  the  current  budget  plan  as  well  as  those  assigned  within  the  new  budget  guidelines. 

As  the  planning  exercise  proceeds,  we  anticipate  that  it  will  generate  a number  of  changes  in 
policy  and  programs  that  will  come  before  the  various  boards  and  committees  of  the  Governing 
Council  for  approval.  The  wide  discussion  of  objectives  and  strategies  that  we  see  as  an  inherent 
part  of  the  planning  exercise  will  form  the  context  in  which  these  specific  initiatives  can  be 
considered. 

We  are  fortunate  to  begin  this  planning  exercise  with  four  significant  reports  in  hand;  these  are 
reprinted  on  the  following  pages  of  this  supplement  for  the  information  of  the  entire  University 
community.  Vice-Provost  Tuohy’s  report  on  Finding  the  Right  Enrolment  Balance  raises  the  issue 
of  the  appropriate  balance  of  enrolment  across  our  undergraduate,  graduate  and  professional 
programs  and  argues  for  expansion  and  innovation  at  the  graduate  level,  reducing  size  and  en- 
hancing the  quality  of  undergraduate  programs  and  exploring  the  development  of  new  models  of 
professional  education.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Planning  Across  the  Three  Campuses 
addresses  the  role  of  each  of  our  three  campuses  in  relation  to  the  distinctive  mission  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  argues  for  the  full  participation  of  faculty,  students  and  staff  on  all 
campuses  in  the  University’s  single  mission,  for  the  enhancement  of  the  life  of  each  of  the  three 
campuses  as  communities  within  the  University  of  Toronto  and  for  a program-based  allocation  of 
academic  resources.  The  report  of  the  committee  chaired  by  Vice-President  Finlayson  on  PTR 
administration  reviews  the  University’s  progress-through-the-ranks  mechanism  of  performance- 
based  compensation  for  our  faculty  and  makes  recommendations  aimed  at  improving  the  use  of 
this  mechanism  to  reward  high  performance  in  teaching,  scholarship  and  University  service. 
Finally,  the  report  of  the  working  groups  of  the  Presidential  Commission  on  the  Health  Sciences, 
chaired  by  Professor  Leyerle,  raises  questions  about  how  best  to  increase  effective  interaction 
and  coordination  among  the  health  sciences  and  other  related  disciplines  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  makes  recommendations  for,  among  other  things,  the  support  of  academic  activities 
related  to  the  understanding  of  the  broad  range  of  determinants  of  health.  It  is  my  hope  and 
expectation  that  these  reports  will  generate  interest  and  debate  throughout  the  three  campuses 
and  that  these  discussions  will  inform  and  guide  the  planning  exercise. 

It  is  also  fortunate  that  the  Rethinking  Administration  exercise  under  Vice-President  Bryan 
Davies  is  proceeding  in  parallel  with  the  planning  process.  In  particular,  the  development  of 
streamlined  financial  administrative  processes  and  procedures  will  be  crucial  to  the  successful 
implementation  of  the  plans. 

Planning  at  the  provostial  level  will  rely  heavily  on  consultations  with  and  advice  from  the 
deans  and  principals,  both  individually  and  as  a group.  Consultation  with  the  vice-presidents  will 
also  form  an  important  part  of  the  process.  In  particular,  the  vice-president  (research  and  inter- 
national relations),  Professor  Heather  Munroe-Blum,  has  agreed  to  work  closely  with  me  to  bring 
the  institution-wide  research  perspective  to  bear  on  the  plans.  Also,  since  an  important  element 
in  the  planning  process  will  concern  the  balance  of  enrolment  between  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate programs,  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  will  have  a special  role  to  play. 

Another  challenge  for  the  planning  process  is  to  create  plans  that  can  be  adapted  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  changes  in  circumstances  and  to  seize  on  opportunities;  thus  we  must  aim  for  the 
middle  ground  between  stability  and  flexibility.  As  indicated  earlier,  once  a plan  has  been  devel- 
oped and  agreed  to,  it  will  be  regarded  as  a contract  between  the  dean  or  principal  and  the 
provost,  with  annual  reviews  of  progress  in  implementation.  Also,  it  will  be  expected  that  annual 
requests  to  the  provost  for  special  funding,  as  well  as  for  inclusion  in  the  Capital  Plan  and  in 
fundraising  plans,  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  context  of  the  divisional  plan.  In  such  a regime  of 
planning,  the  cyclical  review  of  a faculty  or  a department  would  simply  be  another  checkpoint  in 
a continuum  rather  than  a major,  discrete  event  as  it  currently  is. 

I fully  realize  that  what  is  proposed  here  is  an  ambitious  exercise.  However,  the  discussions, 
formal  and  informal,  that  I have  had  with  many  individuals  and  groups  throughout  our  three 
campuses  during  the  past  six  months  have  convinced  me  that  collectively  we  have  the  will  to 
determine  our  own  future  and  to  prepare  the  University  for  the  21st  century.  Therefore,  I ask  for 
your  participation  in  the  planning  process  and  undertake  to  continue  to  keep  the  University  com- 
munity informed  of  our  progress.  In  the  meantime,  I invite  your  comments  on  the  points  raised 
in  this  memorandum  and  the  issues  addressed  in  the  four  reports  reprinted  in  this  supplement. 
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FINDING  THE  RIGHT  ENROLMENT  BALANCE 


A report  to  the  Vice-President  and  Provost,  University  of  Toronto  by 

Carolyn  J.  Tuohy,  Ph.D.,  Vice-Provost 

June  24,  1993 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


The  economic  and  fiscal  climate  within  which  the  University  of  Toronto  finds  itself  in  the 
1990s  is  the  most  pressing  we  have  experienced  for  decades.  It  is  essential  that  this  period  be 
one  not  of  adjustment  to  decline  but  rather  of  the  refining,  honing  and  sharpening  of  our  distinc- 
tive strengths.  Central  to  our  development  in  this  period  must  be  our  enrolment  strategy.  We 
should  enter  the  21st  century  with  a range  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  programs,  including 
professional  programs,  that  build  upon  our  traditional  strengths  and  respond  in  innovative  ways 
to  intellectual  and  social  developments.  Given  the  role  and  position  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
within  local,  provincial,  national  and  international  networks,  this  strategy  should  lead  to  an  overall 
rebalancing  of  our  enrolment  towards  the  graduate  level  and  an  enhancement  of  quality  across 
the  entire  range  of  our  offerings. 

As  a large  research  university,  the  University  of  Toronto  maintains  a broad  array  of  undergrad- 
uate and  graduate  programs.  In  the  last  two-decades,  the  relative  enrolment  balance  across  these 
programs  has  undergone  a slow  shift  towards  the  undergraduate  level.  This  can  be  seen  even  in 
the  relatively  short  term:  in  1991-92,  for  example,  full-time  equivalent  (FTE)  graduate  enrolment 
accounted  for  14.2  percent  of  total  FTE  enrolment  at  U of  T,  down  from  15.3  percent  in  1985-86. 
This  shifting  balance  reflects  not  an  absolute  decline  in  graduate  enrolment,  which  has  continued 
to  increase,  but  rather  a greater  rate  of  increase  in  undergraduate  numbers.  U of  T’s  share  of 
total  graduate  enrolment  in  Ontario  universities  at  both  doctoral  and  master’s  levels  has  also 
declined  over  the  last  two  decades.  Again,  this  reflects  not  any  absolute  decrease  at  U of  T but 
rather  the  expansion  and  maturation  of  other  Ontario  universities.  U of  T currently  ranks  third 
among  Canadian  universities  (behind  McGill  and  the  University  of  British  Columbia)  with  regard 
to  graduate  enrolment  as  a proportion  of  total  FTE  enrolment. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  an  increased  recognition  of  the  importance  of  advanced 
degrees  throughout  the  industrialized  world.  The  emphasis  from  government  and  industry  has 
been  largely  on  the  need  to  produce  more  advanced  degree  graduates  in  the  pure  and  applied 
sciences.  This  in  part  reflects  their  orientation  towards  the  immediate  as  well  as  the  longer  term 
demands  of  the  international  economy.  This  relative  emphasis  on  the  sciences  as  a priority  for 
expansion,  however,  also  reflects  the  fact  that  doctoral  degrees  in  the  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences  and  engineering  declined  over  the  1970s  as  a proportion  of  all  graduate  degrees  award- 
ed in  Canada,  while  the  social  sciences  and  humanities  expanded  their  relative  share.  Despite  a 
reversal  of  this  trend  in  the  1980s,  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  accounted  for  a 
smaller  proportion  of  doctoral  degrees  granted  in  1988  than  they  did  in  1970,  and  the  engineer- 
ing share  was  approximately  the  same  as  it  was  in  1970. 

There  are,  then,  good  reasons  to  increase  graduate  enrolment  in  the  pure  and  applied  sciences 
in  Canada.  There  is,  moreover,  a strong  argument  for  the  maintenance  and,  in  some  areas,  the 
expansion  of  graduate  education  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  as  well.  The  renewal  of 
these  disciplines  depends  crucially  upon  the  recruitment  of  new  entrants.  Canadian  participation 
in  international  scholarly  networks  requires  that  we  continue  to  place  our  graduates  in  positions 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  well  placed  to  respond  to  these  demands  to  increase  the  number 
and  quality  of  PhD  and  master’s  graduates.  As  Canada’s  largest  university,  it  encompasses  virtu- 
ally the  entire  gamut  of  disciplines  and  professions.  This  breadth  is  matched  by  academic 
strength,  as  evidenced  among  other  things  by  the  fact  that  U of  T leads  Canadian  universities  in 
the  proportion  of  its  faculty  who  have  been  recognized  with  awards  such  as  membership  in  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada  and  Steacie  and  Kiliam  fellowships. 

Concomitant  with  an  increase  in  graduate  enrolment,  moreover,  there  are  strong  reasons  to 
decrease  somewhat  our  undergraduate  numbers.  There  is  little  disagreement  that  such  a reduction 
would,  together  with  a range  of  other  measures,  allow  for  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  under- 
graduate education  and  experience  at  U of  T.  A shift  in  enrolment  balance  would  necessarily  involve 
some  reallocation  of  resources  from  undergraduate  to  graduate  education.  But  if  rebalancing  is  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  full  range  of  our  programs,  resources  allocation  decisions  need  to  be 
made  on  a program-by-program  basis  within  an  overall  strategy.  Resources  devoted  to  under- 
graduate education  need  not  be  reduced  in  direct  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  undergraduate 
enrolment. 

Concerns  about  our  enrolment  balance  have  been  expressed  for  some  time.  In  the  mid-1980s, 
then  President  George  Connell  drew  attention  to  the  relative  decline  in  graduate  enrolment  at  U of  T 
over  the  previous  decade  and  a half.  In  a widely  discussed  document  entitled  Renewal  1987,  he 
called  for  a rebalancing  of  enrolment  in  the  direction  of  graduate  education.  Various  measures, 
including  enhanced  funding  for  graduate  student  financial  assistance,  were  undertaken  towards 
this  end.  At  almost  the  same  time,  however,  the  provincial  government  undertook  funding  initia- 
tives to  encourage  accessibility  at  the  undergraduate  level.  In  response,  U of  T expanded  enrol- 
ment at  the  undergraduate  level  at  rates  that  surpassed  those  at  the  graduate  level. 

Under  current  funding  arrangements,  we  have  the  flexibility  within  broad  parameters  to  bal- 
ance our  enrolment  in  accordance  what  we  perceive  to  be  our  distinctive  competence.  This  de- 
gree of  flexibility  may  not  continue  beyond  the  current  funding  regime.  Decisions  we  make  in  this 
period  will,  however,  establish  the  base  upon  which  we  enter  subsequent  negotiations. 

Beginning  in  1991-92,  we  embarked  on  a trajectory  which  will  re  balance  enrolment  somewhat 
towards  graduate  and  second-entry  professional  programs.  President  Prichard  has  expressed  his 
conviction  that  we  should  be  moving  even  more  strongly  in  this  direction.  In  October  1992  he  asked 
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the  provost  to  commission  an  exploration  within  the  University  community  of  the  implications  of 
rebalancing  our  enrolment  in  favour  of  graduate  programs  and  second-entry  professional  programs, 
and  to  discuss  with  members  of  the  community  their  views  about  the  appropriate  balance  of  enrol- 
ment across  our  doctoral,  master’s  and  first-  and  second-entry  undergraduate  programs.  I was  asked 
to  undertake  that  exploration  and  those  discussions:  and  this  report  is  the  result.  It  is  by  no  means 
exhaustive  of  the  range  of  issues  that  arise.  It  is  intended  rather  to  recommend  the  agenda  for 
more  focused  exercises  at  the  divisional  and  central  levels  of  the  University  over  the  coming  year. 

It  has  not  been  possible,  even  with  an  extension  of  my  reporting  date,  for  me  to  address  fully 
each  of  my  terms  of  reference.  I have  chosen  to  focus  my  investigation  and  my  recommenda- 
tions on  certain  of  these  terms,  while  raising  point  of  discussion  regarding  the  others.  This  report 
is  accordingly  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  deals  with  issues  related  to  the  expansion  of 
graduate  enrolment.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  substantive  part;  and  it  is  the  only  part  in 
which  I make  recommendations.  It  recommends  a number  of  measures  to  encourage  and  facili- 
tate expansion  and  innovation  in  our  graduate  programming  while  recognizing  that  the  degree  of 
expansion,  the  kind  of  innovation  and  the  balance  across  the  two  will  vary  across  divisions. 

The  second  part  of  the  report  raises  issues  regarding  various  strategies  to  improve  the  quality 
of  our  undergraduate  programs  while  reducing  the  size  of  our  undergraduate  student  body.  The 
third  discusses  the  development  of  various  models  of  professional  education  in  response  to 
increasing  pressures  to  produce  highly  skilled,  specialized  practitioners  while  addressing  a grow- 
ing range  of  issues  of  broad  social  concern.  These  two  parts  are  intended  to  raise  points  of 
discussion  to  establish  the  basis  for  further  inquiry. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Expansion  of  existing  graduate  programs  and  development  of  new  graduate  programs 
should  be  strongly  encouraged.  It  is  recognized  that  the  level  and  type  of  expansion  will  vary 
by  division. 

2.  Funding  should  be  made  available  from  a central  pool  for  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  innovative  graduate  programs  and  for  the  expansion  of  existing  programs.  Such  fund- 
ing could  include  faculty  stipends,  program  assistantships  for  graduate  students,  financing  for 
the  acquisition  of  course  materials  and  related  technology,  financing  for  the  renovation  or 
acquisition  of  space,  etc. 

3.  Priority  should  be  given  to: 

• the  development  of  programs  which  exploit  synergy  among  existing  University 
resources  such  as  collaborative  and  combined  programs; 

• the  development  of  new  program  formats,  including  modular  and  part-time  formats; 

• the  development  of  new  professionally  oriented  master’s  programs,  especially  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences,  and  the  development  and  expansion  of  professional 
master’s  programs  in  the  professional  faculties; 

• the  development  of  collaborative  links  with  neighbouring  universities  with  related 
strengths  in  graduate  education. 

4.  The  provost  and  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  supported  by  the  Planning 
Office,  should  consider  how  best  to  provide  the  policy  and  organizational  framework  to  facili- 
tate cooperation  with  universities  with  strengths  in  graduate  studies  related  to  our  own. 

5.  The  School  of  Graduate  Studies  should  move  quickly  to  implement  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Programs  and  Residency  and  should  also  consider  the  devel- 
opment of  a “direct-entry”  format  for  doctoral  programs  which  would  allow  entry  from  the 
baccalaureate  to  a program  which  would  lead  directly  to  the  doctorate  while  conferring  a 
master’s  degree  upon  completion  of  an  initial  phase  of  the  program. 

6.  The  School  of  Graduate  Studies  should  move  quickly  to  implement  the  recommendations 
of  the  Task  Force  on  Fellowships. 

7.  Departments  should  be  encouraged  within  their  budgets  to  make  internal  reallocations  of 
funds  to  graduate  student  assistance,  and  the  provost  should  develop  a mechanism  for  provid- 
ing budget  protection  for  those  allocations.  Where  necessary,  departments  should  also  be 
encouraged  to  make  internal  reallocations  to  provide  for  the  renovation  and  acquisition  of 
space  for  graduate  students. 

8.  Planning  of  the  balance  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  enrolments  should  be  integrated 
at  all  levels  of  the  University.  In  multi-departmental  faculties,  the  dean  should  involve  the 
relevant  associate  dean  of  the  School  of  graduate  Studies  in  his  or  her  planning  discussions 
with  departmental  chairs.  In  his  planning  discussions  for  each  division,  the  provost  should 
bring  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  and  the  dean  of  the  relevant  faculty  together 
in  the  planning  of  enrolment  and  complement.  These  discussions  should  include  the  estab- 
lishment of  specific  numerical  enrolment  targets  for  each  graduate  and  undergraduate 
program. 
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Table  1:  Doctoral  Enrolment  (Full-Time  Equivalents)  1985-86  - 1991-92,  University  of  Toronto  and  all  Ontario  Universities 


1985-86 

1991 

-92 

U of  T 

Ont. 

U of  T as 
% of  Ont. 

U of  T 

Ont. 

U of  T as 
% of  Ont. 

FTE 

% of 
Total 
(not  incl. 
OISE) 

%of 

Total 

(incl. 

OISE) 

FTE 

% of 
Total 

FTE 

% of 
Total 
(not  incl. 
OISE) 

% of 
Total 
(incl. 
OISE) 

FTE  % of 

Total 

Humanites 

627 

30% 

24% 

1,218 

20% 

52% 

879 

33% 

27% 

1,710  19% 

51% 

Social  Sciences* 

389 

19% 

15% 

2,227 

36%** 

17% 

437 

17% 

13% 

2,974**  34%** 

15% 

Natural  & 

569 

27% 

22% 

1,717 

28% 

33% 

720 

27% 

22% 

2,718  31% 

27% 

Applied  Sciences 

Life  Sciences 

501 

24% 

19% 

1,042 

17% 

48% 

606 

23% 

18% 

1,428  16% 

42% 

Education  (OISE) 

488 

19% 

661 

20% 

Total  (not  incl.  OISE) 

2,086 

100% 

33% 

2,641 

100% 

30% 

Total  (incl.  OISE) 

2,574 

100% 

6,242 

100% 

41% 

3,302 

100% 

8,829  100% 

37% 

‘includes  Management  and  Social  Work 
“includes  Education 

Source:  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  University  of  Toronto;  Ontario  Council  on  Graduate  Studies,  Graduate  Macroindicator  Data  1991-92:  Ontario 
(Council  of  Ontario  Universities,  Sept.  1992,  pp.  ii,  iii). 

Note  1 . The  trends  indicated  in  this  table  represent  a continuation  of  those  noted  earlier  by  former  President  George  Connell  in  his  report  Renewal  1987. 
Figures  for  an  intermediate  year,  moreover,  fall  along  the  trend  line.  In  that  year,  U of  T’s  share  of  doctoral  enrolment  was  52  percent  in  the  humanities, 
15  percent  in  the  social  sciences,  29  percent  in  the  natural  and  applied  sciences  and  46  percent  in  the  life  sciences. 

Note  2.  U of  T’s  share  of  FTE  master’s  enrolment  declined  over  this  period  from  22  percent  to  21  percent  (not  including  OISE)  and  from  27  percent  to  25 
percent  if  OISE  is  included.  More  complete  tabular  data  are  available  upon  request  from  the  provost’s  office. 


Table  2:  Graduate  Student:  Faculty  Ratios,  University  of  Toronto 
1985-86-1991-92 


Doctoral  Student: 
Supervisory  Faculty 

All  Graduate  Students: 
All  Graduate  Faculty 

1985-86 

1991-92 

1985-86 

1991-92 

Humanities 

1.4 

1.9 

2.0 

2.4 

Social  Sciences 

1.2 

1.3 

3.7 

3.5 

Natural  & Applied  Sciences 

1.3 

1.6 

2.6 

2.7 

Life  Sciences 

0.7 

0.8 

1.6 

1.7 

Education  (OISE) 

3.4 

4.4 

5.2 

5.5 

Total  (not  incl.  OISE) 

1.1 

1.3 

2.3 

2.4 

Total  (incl.  OISE) 

1.2 

1.5 

2.5 

2.7 

Source:  Calculated  from  data  supplied  by  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 
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9.  Expansion  of  existing  graduate  programs  and  development  of  new  graduate  programs 
should  be  given  a heavy  weight  in  allocation  of  complement  positions. 

10.  Potential  for  graduate  supervision  should  be  given  a heavy  weight  in  hiring,  tenure  and 
promotion  decisions. 

• In  accordance  with  the  existing  policy  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  department 
heads  should  be  encouraged  to  nominate  newly  appointed  faculty  as  associate  mem- 
bers of  the  graduate  faculty  and  to  ensure  that  they  are  involved  in  graduate  teaching 
and  supervision.  Faculty  who  pass  the  three-year  review  should  be  nominated  as  mem- 
bers limited  term,  to  become  members  continuing  upon  receiving  tenure  on  the  basis  of 
research  and  teaching. 

INTRODUCTION 

Questions  of  the  appropriate  balance  of  enrolment  across  our  undergraduate,  graduate  and 
professional  programs  go  to  the  centre  of  our  vision  of  ourself  as  a university.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  in  the  consultations  leading  up  to  this  report  I have  found  that  much  debate  and  consider- 
able passion  surround  these  issues.  Not  a little  of  that  passion  takes  the  form  of  frustration  at  the 
limitations  that  the  current  and  foreseeable  fiscal  climate  places  on  our  ability  to  realize  our 
potential.  But  that  climate  has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  focusing  attention  on  what  it  is  that  we  want  to 
preserve,  enhance  and  develop  as  we  move  towards  the  21st  century.  It  concentrates  the  mind 
upon  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  their  implications  for  the  future. 

The  exercise  of  determining  how  we  want  to  shape  ourselves  for  the  future,  as  individual  units 
and  divisions  and  as  a university,  is  a challenging  one.  It  is  one  that  calls  upon  the  imagination, 
the  enthusiasm  and  the  commitment  of  those  who  participate  in  it.  This  mutual  exercise  has  been 
given  greater  urgency  by  changes  in  the  economic  and  political  context  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves. But  the  very  challenge  of  this  exercise  can  provide  a counterpoint  to  the  sense  of  limita- 
tion and  constraint  that  also  marks  that  context. 

As  a large  research  university,  the  University  of  Toronto  maintains  a broad  array  of  undergrad- 
uate and  graduate  programs.  In  the  last  two  decades,  the  relative  enrolment  balance  across  these 
programs  has  undergone  a slow  shift  towards  the  undergraduate  level.  This  can  be  seen  even  in 
the  relatively  shortterm:  in  1991-92,  for  example,  full-time  equivalent  (FTE)  graduate  enrolment 
accounted  for  14.2  percent  of  total  FTE  enrolment  at  U of  T,  down  from  15.3  percent  in  1985- 
86. 1 This  shifting  balance  reflects  not  an  absolute  decline  in  graduate  enrolment,  which  has 
continued  to  increase,  but  rather  a greater  rate  of  increase  in  undergraduate  numbers.  U of  T’s 
share  of  total  graduate  enrolment  in  Ontario  universities  at  both  doctoral  and  master’s  levels  has 
also  declined  over  the  last  two  decades  (Table  1).  Again,  this  reflects  not  any  absolute  decrease 
at  U of  T but  rather  the  expansion  and  maturation  of  other  Ontario  universities.2  U of  T currently 
ranks  third  among  Canadian  universities  (behind  McGill  and  the  University  of  British  Columbia) 
with  regard  to  graduate  enrolment  as  a proportion  of  total  FTE  enrolment. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  an  increased  recognition  of  the  importance  of  advanced 
degrees  throughout  the  industrialized  world.  Economic  restructuring  places  a premium  on  higher 
education.  The  Ontario  Premier’s  Council  in  1990,  for  example,  drew  attention  to  the  increasing 
demand  from  industry  for  graduates  of  doctoral  and  master’s  programs  in  science  and  engineer- 
ing while  also  noting  with  some  alarm  that  Ontario  universities  grant  fewer  doctoral  and  master’s 
degrees  in  engineering  per  million  population  than  do  comparable  jurisdictions  such  as  Quebec, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  California,  Michigan  or  Illinois  (Premier’s  Council  1990:77-78). 

The  emphasis  from  government  and  industry  has  been  largely  on  the  need  to  produce  more 
advanced  degree  graduates  in  the  pure  and  applied  sciences.  This  in  part  reflects  their  orientation 
towards  the  immediate  as  well  as  the  longer  term  demands  of  the  international  economy.  This 
relative  emphasis  on  the  sciences  as  a priority  for  expansion,  however,  also  reflects  the  fact  that 
doctoral  degrees  in  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  and  engineering  declined  over  the 
1970s  as  a proportion  of  ail  graduate  degrees  awarded  in  Canada  while  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities  expanded  their  relative  share.  Despite  a reversal  of  this  trend  in  the  1980s,  the  mathe- 
matical and  physical  sciences  accounted  for  a smaller  proportion  of  doctoral  degrees  granted  in 
1988  than  they  did  in  1970  and  the  engineering  share  was  approximately  the  same  as  it  was  in 
1970. 

There  are,  then,  good  reasons  to  increase  graduate  enrolment  in  the  pure  and  applied  sciences 
in  Canada.  There  is,  moreover,  a strong  argument  for  the  maintenance  and,  in  some  areas,  the 
expansion  of  graduate  education  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  as  well.  The  renewal  of 
these  disciplines  depends  crucially  upon  the  recruitment  of  new  entrants.  Canadian  participation 
in  international  scholarly  networks  requires  that  we  continue  to  place  our  graduates  in  positions 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  well  placed  to  respond  to  these  demands  to  increase  the  number 
and  quality  of  PhD  and  master’s  graduates.  As  Canada’s  largest  university,  it  encompasses  virtu- 
ally the  entire  gamut  of  disciplines  and  professions.  This  breadth  is  matched  by  academic 
strength,  as  evidenced  among  other  things  by  the  fact  that  U of  T leads  Canadian  universities  in 
the  proportion  of  its  faculty  who  have  been  recognized  with  awards  such  as  membership  in  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada  and  Steacie  and  Killam  fellowships. 

Concomitant  with  an  increase  in  graduate  enrolment,  moreover,  there  are  strong  reasons  to 
decrease  somewhat  our  undergraduate  numbers.  There  is  little  disagreement  that  such  a reduc- 
tion would,  together  with  a range  of  other  measures,  allow  for  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
undergraduate  education  and  experience  at  U of  T.  A shift  in  enrolment  balance  would  necessari- 
ly involve  some  reallocation  of  resources  from  undergraduate  to  graduate  education.  But  if  rebal- 
ancing is  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  full  range  of  our  programs,  resources  allocation  decisions 
need  to  be  made  on  a program-by-program  basis  within  an  overall  strategy.  Resources  devoted 
to  undergraduate  education  need  not  be  reduced  in  direct  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  under- 
graduate enrolment. 

Concerns  about  our  enrolment  balance  have  been  expressed  for  some  time.  In  the  mid-1980s, 
then  President  George  Connell  drew  attention  to  the  relative  decline  in  graduate  enrolment  at 
U of  T over  the  previous  decade  and  a half.  In  a widely  discussed  document  entitled  Renewal 
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• The  dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  or  his  or  her  representative  should  partici- 
pate on  all  search,  tenure  and  promotion  committees. 

11.  Graduate  supervision  should  be  explicitly  taken  into  account  in  PTR  decisions. 

12.  Guidelines  regarding  faculty  participation  on  supervisory  committees  outside  their  home 
departments  should  be  developed  at  the  departmental  level;  and  such  participation  should  be 
explicitly  taken  into  account  in  tenure,  promotion  and  PTR  decisions. 

13.  Faculty  members  in  all  disciplines  should  be  strongly  encouraged  to  apply  to  granting 
agencies  for  research  support  and  to  include  in  those  applications  requests  for  research 
assistantships. 

1987,  he  called  for  a retciancing  of  enrolment  in  the  direction  of  graduate  education.  Various 
measures,  including  enhanced  funding  for  graduate  student  financial  assistance,  were  undertaken 
towards  this  end.  At  almost  the  same  time,  however,  the  provincial  government  undertook  fund- 
ing initiatives  to  encourage  accessibility  at  the  undergraduate  level.  In  response,  U of  T expanded 
enrolment  at  the  undergraduate  level  at  rates  that  surpassed  those  at  the  graduate  level. 

Having  done  so,  U of  T,  in  the  terminology  of  the  governmental  funding  system,  “captured  its 
corridor.”  That  is,  enrolment  at  the  University  may  now  vary  ± 3 percent  from  a given  level  (its 
corridor  “mid-point”)  without  implications  for  its  operating  grant  from  the  provincial  government. 
Enrolment  is  measured  by  BIUs  (basic  income  units):  each  student  enrolled  contributes  a num- 
ber of  BIUs  to  the  total,  depending  upon  the  program  in  which  he  or  she  is  enrolled.  Under  the 
current  funding  system,  the  University  has  complete  discretion  over  the  balance  of  its  enrolment 
across  programs,  as  long  as  it  remains  within  its  funding  corridor.  These  arrangements  are  due 
to  be  renegotiated  in  1995-96. 

Under  existing  arrangements,  then,  we  have  the  flexibility  within  broad  parameters  to  balance 
our  enrolment  in  accordance  what  we  perceive  to  be  our  distinctive  competence.  This  degree  of 
flexibility  may  not  continue  beyond  the  current  funding  regime.  Decisions  we  make  in  this  period 
will,  however,  establish  the  base  upon  which  we  enter  subsequent  negotiations. 

Beginning  in  1991-92,  we  embarked  on  a trajectory  which  will  rebalance  enrolment  somewhat 
towards  graduate  and  second-entry  professional  programs.  The  projected  results  of  this  trajecto- 
ry, to  1995-96,  indicate  that  the  degree  of  shift  towards  undergraduate  first-entry  programs  that 
occurred  between  1986-87  and  1990-91  will  have  been  more  than  redressed  by  1995-96  if  our 
enrolment  targets  are  met. 

President  Prichard  has  expressed  his  conviction  that  we  should  be  moving  even  more  strongly 
in  this  direction.  In  October  1992  he  asked  the  provost  to  commission  an  exploration  within  the 
University  community  of  the  implications  of  rebalancing  our  enrolment  in  favour  of  graduate 
programs  and  second-entry  professional  programs,  and  to  discuss  with  members  of  the  commu- 
nity their  views  about  the  appropriate  balance  of  enrolment  across  our  doctoral,  master’s  and 
first-  and  second-entry  undergraduate  programs.  I was  asked  to  undertake  that  exploration  and 
those  discussions  (see  Terms  of  Reference,  Appendix  I);  and  this  report  is  the  result.  It  is  by  no 
means  exhaustive  of  the  range  of  issues  that  arise.  It  is  intended  rather  to  recommend  the  agen- 
da for  more  focused  exercises  at  the  divisional  and  central  levels  of  the  university  over  the  com- 
ing year. 

It  has  not  been  possible,  even  with  an  extension  of  my  reporting  date,  for  me  to  address  fully 
each  of  my  terms  of  reference.  I have  chosen  to  focus  my  investigation  and  my  recommenda- 
tions on  certain  of  these  terms,  while  raising  points  of  discussion  regarding  the  others. 

This  report  is  accordingly  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  deals  with  issues  related  to  the 
expansion  of  graduate  enrolment.  The  second  part  deals  with  issues  related  to  the  reduction  of 
undergraduate  enrolment  and  the  format  of  undergraduate  programs,  and  the  third  part  with 
issues  related  to  the  balance  between  first-  and  second-entry  professional  programs.  The  first  of 
these  parts  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  substantive;  and  it  is  the  only  part  in  which  I make 
recommendations.  The  second  and  third  raise  corollary  questions  and  are  intended  to  serve  as 
points  of  discussion  to  establish  the  basis  for  further  inquiry. 

EXPANSION  AND  INNOVATION  AT  THE  GRADUATE  LEVEL 

There  is  both  enthusiasm  and  scepticism  within  the  U of  T community  at  the  prospect  of 
expanding  graduate  enrolment.  The  reasons  for  enthusiasm  and  scepticism  vary  somewhat 
across  the  divisions  of  the  University,  depending  largely  on  perceptions  of  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  potential  pool  of  graduate  students  and  of  the  labour  market  for  PhD  and  master’s  graduates. 
To  a considerable  extent,  however,  enthusiasm  and  scepticism  regarding  the  wisdom  of  expand- 
ing graduate  enrolment  relate  to  two  different  visions  of  the  University.  One  sees  U of  T as  the 
“internationally  significant  research  university"  described  in  our  institutional  statement  of  pur- 
pose. Within  this  vision,  graduate  education  is  integral  to  the  role  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
within  Canada  and  within  the  international  academic  community.  In  the  other  vision,  U of  T is  a 
large  urban  university,  primarily  serving  the  population  of  the  conurbation  in  which  it  is  centrally 
located.  Those  who  hold  this  vision  tend  to  emphasize  the  responsibility  of  U of  T to  offer  under- 
graduate education  to  the  population  of  the  Greater  Toronto  Area. 

In  fact,  the  two  visions  just  outlined  are  perspectives  on  different  facets  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.  It  is  a large,  urban,  internationally  significant  research  university.  Its  balance  of  enrol- 
ment must  be  determined  accordingly.  Its  has  an  important  role  to  play  within  the  Greater 
Toronto  Area  as  well  as  within  Canada  and  the  internal  community.  But  this  role  in  the  GTA  is  not 
confined  to  the  provision  of  undergraduate  education.  Indeed,  the  local,  national  and  internation- 
al roles  of  the  University  of  Toronto  are  inextricably  linked.  If  Toronto  is  to  continue  to  develop  as 
an  important  node  within  the  international  network  of  cities  which  urban  geographers  see  as 
increasingly  important  in  the  world  of  the  21st  century,  the  University  of  Toronto  must  maintain 
and  enhance  its  position  as  a research  university  of  international  scope  and  significance.  That 
implies  a greater  relative  emphasis  on  graduate  education,  offered  to  students  drawn  from  the 
GTA  as  well  as  from  elsewhere  in  Canada  and  the  world. 

The  underlying  vision  of  the  University  is  an  important  component  of  the  determination  of  the 
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appropriate  enrolment  balance.  So,  however,  are  more  pragmatic  concerns.  As  part  of  the  con- 
sultations leading  up  to  this  report,  I surveyed  the  chairs  of  arts  and  science,  engineering  and 
medicine  to  elicit  their  opinions  on  the  appropriateness  and  the  feasibility  of  expanding  graduate 
enrolment  at  U of  T.  I have  also  benefited  from  responses  gathered  in  related  surveys  of  chairs 
and  graduate  directors  by  the  associate  deans  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  and  the  dean  of 
arts  and  science,  which  they  were  kind  enough  to  share  with  me.  On  balance,  departmental 
administrators’  views  on  the  appropriateness  of  expanding  graduate  enrolment  can  be  summa- 
rized as  “yes,  but."  That  is,  there  is  approval  in  principle  of  the  expansion  of  graduate  enrolment, 
tempered  by  a keen  sense  of  the  constraints  on  the  feasibility  of  such  an  expansion. 

Over  all,  36  of  the  52  departmental  administrators  responding  (71  percent)  approve  in  princi- 
ple of  the  expansion  of  doctoral  enrolment.  Of  these  36,  however,  24  believe  that  such  expansion 
is  possible  only  if  the  funding  for  graduate  student  support  were  also  to  be  substantially 
increased.  Twelve  of  those  who  approve  of  expansion  in  principle  nonetheless  believe  that  either 
now  or  in  the  near  future  their  departments  will  lack  sufficient  numbers  of  supervisors  to  allow 
for  such  expansion.  Seven  also  report  that,  while  they  would  like  to  be  educating  more  doctoral 
students,  the  labour  market  prospects  do  not  warrant  expansion.  Finally,  nine  of  those  who 
approve  expansion  at  the  doctoral  level  in  principle  believe  that  such  expansion  is  constrained  by 
the  pool  of  qualified  applicants.  In  particular,  some  refer  to  the  small  numbers  of  qualified 
Canadian  applicants.  In  such  circumstances,  the  differential  fee  for  international  students  be- 
comes an  even  more  noticeable  constraint. 

Expansion  at  the  master’s  level  garners  only  slightly  less  support  from  chairs  in  principle,  and 
less  concern  regarding  constraints.  Thirty-three  (65  percent)  of  the  chairs  responding  approved 
of  expanding  at  the  master’s  level.  In  a number  of  disciplines,  enthusiasm  was  expressed  for 
master’s  degrees  involving  innovative  formats  and/or  collaboration  across  disciplines,  most  of 
which  would  have  a more  specifically  professional  orientation  than  would  doctoral-stream  mas- 
ter’s programs.  Nineteen  of  the  chairs  either  currently  offered  professionally  oriented  master’s 
degrees  in  their  departments  or  approved  of  developing  such  degrees.  (Not  all  of  those  who 
currently  offered  professional  master's  degrees,  however,  approved  of  their  expansion. 
Constraints  cited  in  this  regard  had  to  do  primarily  with  the  pool  of  qualified  candidates  and 
limited  teaching  resources.) 

These  are  overall  tendencies;  there  is  considerable  variation  across  disciplines.  Enthusiasm  for 
expansion  at  the  doctoral  level  was  greatest  in  the  life  and  natural  sciences,  medicine,  engineer- 
ing and  the  humanities,  with  levels  of  approval  ranging  from  57  to  80  percent.  It  was  least  in  the 
social  sciences,  in  which  only  one  of  the  five  arts  and  science  chairs  responding  expressed 
support  for  expansion.  Support  for  expansion  at  the  master’s  level  ranged  from  80  percent 
among  the  natural  and  life  science  chairs  in  arts  and  science  to  43  percent  among  engineering 
chairs.  The  social  science  chairs  were  more  favourably  disposed  towards  expansion  at  the  mas- 
ter’s than  at  the  doctoral  level,  although  they  preferred  to  consider  substituting  places  in  new 
professionally  oriented  collaborative  and/or  joint  programs  for  places  in  traditional  research- 
oriented  programs. 

The  perceived  constraints  on  the  expansion  of  graduate  enrolment  fall  into  essentially  two 
categories:  “external’’  constraints  (i.e.,  those  over  which  we  have  relatively  little  control:  the  pool 
of  applicants  for  our  programs  and  the  labour  markets  for  our  graduates)  and  “internal”  con- 
straints (i.e.,  those  involving  the  allocation  of  university  resources). 

External  constraints: 

1)  Applicant  pools: 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  that  expansion  can  occur  only  at  the  expense  of  quality  — 
that  we  can  expand  only  by  moving  further  down  the  list  of  applicants.  This  has  not,  however, 
been  our  experience  in  the  past  few  years.  As  part  of  my  research  for  this  report,  I reviewed  data 
regarding  the  number  of  accepted  applicants  and  the  average  GPA’s  of  accepted  applicants  in  all 
graduate  departments  in  1987-88  and  1991-92.  These  data  reveal  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
expansion  in  graduate  enrolment  at  U of  T in  the  last  few  years  has  not  come  at  the  expense  of 
admission  standards:  GPA  levels  have  remained  stable  or  have  slightly  increased  at  both  doctoral 
and  master’s  levels. 

That  being  said,  expansion  is  not  likely  to  raise  significantly  the  quality  of  our  doctoral  student 
body.  We  appear  to  be  tapping  the  existing  pools  of  applicants  to  our  programs  fairly  well.  My 
review  of  GPA  data  suggests  that  the  GPA  averages  for  applicants  accepted  into  our  doctoral 
programs  who  accept  our  offers  and  register  with  us  are,  in  general,  at  least  as  high  as  those  of 
applicants  whom  we  accept  but  who  go  elsewhere.  We  do  not  appear  to  be  losing  accepted 
applicants  disproportionately  from  the  top  end  of  our  doctoral  pool.  At  the  master’s  level,  we  are 
losing  some  good  applicants:  average  GPA’s  of  accepted  applicants  who  do  not  come  to  us  are  in 
many  departments  marginally  higher  than  those  of  the  ones  who  do. 

Attracting  more  of  the  students  whom  we  currently  accept,  then,  would  not  likely  have  a 
significant  impact,  positive  or  negative,  on  effective  admission  standards  at  the  doctoral  level, 
and  would  somewhat  raise  the  quality  of  our  master’s  student  body.  As  an  external  constraint, 
that  is,  the  quality  of  the  pool  of  applicants  does  not  appear  to  be  a binding  one.  The  real  con- 
straint might  more  properly  be  treated  as  internal : there  are  a number  of  ways  to  attract  more  of 
the  students  whom  we  currently  accept,  but  they  involve  reallocation  of  University  resources  or 
change  in  University  policies,  and  I shall  deal  with  them  in  the  context  of  my  discussion  of  inter- 
nal constraints  below. 

2)  Labour  markets:. 

There  is  a certain  disjunction  in  the  discussion  and  analysis  of  labour  market  trends.  At  one 
level,  as  I noted  in  the  introduction  to  this  report,  it  is  recognized  that  over  the  longer  term 
economic  change  is  transforming  and  creating  occupations  in  ways  that  demand  increasing 
levels  of  education.  At  the  level  of  specific  occupations  and  in  the  shorter  (5-  to  10-year)  time 
frames  for  which  labour  market  projections  are  typically  made,  however,  trends  are  less  clear  and 
analyses  are  more  contested.  In  the  managerial/professional  categories  most  relevant  to  projec- 
tions of  the  labour  markets  for  university  graduates,  even  fairly  gross  projections  have  been 
volatile  and  erratic  in  their  degree  of  accuracy  (Foot  and  Meltz  1992). 
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What  is  clear  from  the  academic  literature  on  labour  market  projections  is  that  careful  attention 
needs  to  be  paid  to  the  assumptions  on  which  they  are  based.  Some  studies  of  the  academic 
labour  market  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  have  predicted  shortasges  towards  the  end  of  the  1990s, 
on  the  assumptions  that  current  levels  of  enrolment  in  doctoral  programs  continue  and  that 
existing  faculty  are  replaced  as  they  retire.  (Association  of  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Canada 
1991 ; Bowen  and  Sosa  1989).  A recent  Council  of  Ontario  Universities  study  for  Ontario  univer- 
sities alone,  however,  predicted  surpluses  in  most  areas  under  similar  assumptions,  especially  in 
the  social  sciences  and  engineering.  Declines  in  public  funding  for  Canadian  universities,  more- 
over, unless  compensated  for  by  other  sources  of  funding,  call  the  assumption  of  faculty  replace- 
ment into  question.  These  studies  have  not,  furthermore,  taken  into  account  the  potential  effects 
of  changes  in  instructional  formats  and  program  structure  on  the  demand  for  full-time  faculty. 
Developments  in  instructional  technology  may  allow  for  increases  in  student:faculty  ratios,  or 
they  may  have  little  effect  on  student:faculty  ratios  while  improving  the  quality  of  instruction. 

New  program  formats  may  demand  new  full-time  faculty  resources,  or  they  may  allow  for  the 
sharing  of  faculty  across  programs  and  disciplines  and  for  the  involvement  of  adjunct  faculty 
from  industry,  government  and  the  para-public  sector.  It  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  predict  the 
effects  of  the  balance  of  these  factors. 

The  academic  labour  market  is  not,  of  course,  the  only  one  which  holders  of  PhD  degrees 
enter.  Indeed,  1986  census  data  indicate  that  39  percent  of  employed  doctorate  holders  are 
employed  in  universities.  This  proportion  varies  from  a high  of  50  percent  in  the  humanities  to  a 
low  of  26  percent  in  engineering  (Council  of  Ontario  Universities  1992,  Appendices:  97).  And 
while  there  has  been  little  systematic  study  of  demands  for  PhDs  in  non-university  settings,  there 
appears  to  be  a growing  consensus  among  policy-makers  that  the  demand  for  PhDs,  especially 
in  science  and  engineering,  is  likely  to  increase. 

As  for  master’s  graduates,  there  is  growing  evidence  that  master's  degrees  are  increasingly 
being  demanded  in  occupations  for  which  a bachelor’s  degree  has  been  the  norm.  In  the  humani- 
ties, social  science,  and  natural  and  life  sciences,  master’s  degrees  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
be  perceived  as  important  components  of  career  development  for  secondary  school  teachers. 
Master's  and  doctoral  degrees  in  the  social  sciences  are  of  growing  importance  for  those  build- 
ing careers  within  the  public  service.  And  professions  such  as  engineering  are  placing  increasing 
emphasis  upon  the  master’s  as  the  degree  of  practice.  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology , for  example,  has  recently  introduced  a five-year  first-entry  program  leading  directly 
to  the  MEng  degree,  seeing  this  as  “a  step  toward  having  professional  engineering  education  more 
centered  at  the  graduate  level,  as  is  the  case  for  many  other  professions”  (Penfield  et  al.  1992). 

On  balance,  then,  how  should  we  respond  to  the  vagaries  of  the  labour  market?  There  are,  I 
think,  essentially  three  inter-related  responses  to  be  made.  The  first  is  to  adopt  the  position  that 
the  University  of  Toronto  should  increase  its  overall  focus  on  graduate  education  under  any 
conceivable  labour  market  scenario.  Even  under  the  most  pessimistic  scenarios  — that  is,  even  if 
the  overall  market  for  PhDs  contracts  — the  University  of  Toronto  should  produce  graduates 
who  can  claim  an  increasing  share  of  that  market.  Second,  we  can  do  this  not  only  by  expanding 
enrolment  in  our  existing  programs  but  also  by  introducing  new  programs  in  response  to  disci- 
plinary and  interdisciplinary  evolution,  and  in  response  to  emerging  demands  from  industry, 
government  and  society  at  large.  We  need  to  emphasize  ongoing  renewal,  not  short-term  labour 
market  trends.  Again,  this  is  a matter  of  internal  University  policy-making  and  I shall  return  to  it 
under  that  heading.  Third,  within  these  general  parameters,  we  need  to  be  sensitive  to  the  fact 
that  labour  market  prospects  may  indicate  different  types  of  response  in  different  disciplines.  In 
the  natural  and  life  sciences,  expansion  of  existing  doctoral  programs  may  make  good  sense.  In 
the  humanities  and  social  sciences,  given  the  rapid  expansion  in  doctoral  enrolment  in  those 
disciplines  over  the  past  two  decades,  it  may  be  more  appropriate  to  focus  on  program  innova- 
tion to  a greater  extent  than  program  expansion.  In  most  disciplines,  however,  we  should  be 
paying  more  attention  to  both  innovation  and  expansion  at  the  master’s  level. 

Internal  constraints: 

The  above  discussion  suggests  that  what  we  perceive  as  the  external  constraints  of  applicant 
pools  and  labour  markets  can  be  relaxed  to  a considerable  extent  by  what  we  do  internally  in  the 
University,  in  designing  our  programs  and  in  allocating  resources  to  them. 

1 ) Availability  of  supervisors: 

I have  heard  considerable  concern  expressed  about  the  expansion  of  graduate  enrolment  in  a 
period  in  which  overall  faculty  complement  cannot  be  expected  to  increase.  These  concerns  need 
to  be  addressed. 

In  aggregate  terms,  the  ongoing  expansion  of  graduate  enrolment  at  U of  T has  not  been 
matched  by  an  expansion  of  faculty  complement.  As  a result,  the  ratio  of  doctoral  students  to 
supervisory  faculty,  and  the  ratio  of  total  graduate  enrolment  to  total  graduate  faculty  (including 
associate  members  of  the  graduate  faculty  who  may  not  act  as  primary  supervisors)  have  increased. 
But  these  ratios  do  not  suggest,  on  average,  staggering  supervisory  and  teaching  loads  at  the 
graduate  level  — only  in  the  Graduate  Faculty  of  Education  at  OISE  (whose  faculty  have  no  un- 
dergraduate teaching  responsibilities)  is  the  doctoral  student:  supervisory  faculty  ratio  above  2.0 
(Table  2).  There  is,  however,  great  unevenness  in  the  participation  of  faculty  in  graduate  supervi- 
sion, both  across  and  within  disciplines. 

Variation  within  disciplines  was  reported  by  chairs.  Overall,  one-third  of  chairs  reported  that 
some  of  their  faculty  were  less  involved  with  supervision  that  they  might  be.  Twenty-four  percent 
reported  that  the  under-involvement  of  some  faculty  in  graduate  supervision  was  due  to  the  lack 
of  fit  between  student  interests  and  faculty  specialization.  This  phenomenon  is  cause  for  consid- 
erable concern.  It  may  mean  that  as  disciplines  evolve  a significant  proportion  of  our  faculty  is 
not  keeping  pace,  or  alternatively  that  students  are  pursuing  currently  trendy  areas  to  the  neglect 
of  other  fundamental  areas  of  study.  Each  department  needs  to  confront  these  possibilities  as  it 
examines  admissions  practices,  complement  planning,  students  counseling  and  faculty  career 
development. 

It  is  also  the  case  that,  in  a number  of  departments,  faculty  members  amounting  to  a signifi- 
cant proportion  of  the  professoriate  are  not  members  of  the  graduate  faculty.  In  the  Department 
of  English,  for  example,  only  67  of  106  full  and  associate  professors  were  members  of  the  gradu- 
ate faculty  as  of  1991-92,  and  none  of  the  assistant  professors  had  been  appointed  as  associate 
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members  or  members  limited  term.  In  the  Department  of  French  Language  and  Literature,  only 
43  of  the  73  full  and  associate  professors  were  members  of  the  graduate  faculty  as  of  1 991  -92, 
and  only  one  assistant  professor  had  been  appointed  an  associate  member  of  the  graduate  faculty. 
In  the  Department  of  Zoology,  in  contrast,  67  of  69  full  and  associate  professors  were  members 
of  the  graduate  faculty  and  six  of  the  12  assistant  professors  were  associate  members.  While 
there  may  be  historical  reasons  for  these  differences  in  faculty  profiles,  we  need  in  the  future  to 
draw  much  more  evenly  upon  all  of  our  faculty  resources  in  delivering  graduate  education. 

The  reasons  for  the  variation  within  disciplines  in  the  level  of  faculty  involvement  in  graduate 
education  are  varied  themselves.  In  the  medical  sciences,  for  example,  the  make-up  of  the  set  of 
researchers  may  vary  from  one  faculty  member’s  lab  to  another’s:  some  sets  may  have  a large 
component  of  graduate  students;  others  may  be  composed  more  heavily  of  post-residency  fel- 
lows who  are  not  graduate  students.  These  variations  may  decline  overtime  as  the  incentive  for 
researchers  in  the  medical  sciences  to  obtain  graduate  degrees  rather  than  to  enter  post-residen- 
cy fellowship  positions  increases.  In  the  humanities  and  social  sciences,  intra-discipline  variation 
in  involvement  in  graduate  supervision  results  in  part  from  the  lack  of  consistent  incentives  for 
research-oriented  faculty  to  become  involved  in  graduate  education.  Unlike  the  natural  and  life 
sciences,  in  which  students  typically  undertake  research  closely  related  to  that  of  their  supervi- 
sors, students’  discretion  in  the  choice  of  research  topic  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  is 
very  broad.  The  match  between  supervisor  and  student  is  made  on  the  basis  of  general  areas  of 
competence,  but  there  is  likely  to  be  little  direct  relationship  between  the  research  project  of  the 
student  and  that  of  the  supervisor.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  one  social  science  department 
whose  chair  expressed  enthusiasm  for  expansion  of  doctoral  enrolment,  sociology,  the  nexus 
between  student  and  faculty  research  is  closer  to  the  natural  and  life  science  model  in  certain 
sub-areas  of  the  department  (with  students  and  faculty  closely  involved  in  collaborative  nodes) 
than  is  the  case  in  the  other  social  sciences. 

We  are  not  consistent,  as  a university,  in  providing  incentives  for  faculty  involvement  in  gradu- 
ate education  throughout  the  career  development  process.  It  is  possible,  for  example,  to  be 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  full  professor  on  the  basis  of  research  and  teaching  without  substantial 
involvement  in  graduate  teaching.  The  weight  given  to  graduate  supervision  in  PTR  decisions 
varies  greatly  across  departments.  If  we  are  serious  about  the  full  and  equal  participation  of  our 
faculty  in  graduate  education,  as  we  should  be  if  we  are  to  increase  our  commitment  in  this  area, 
we  need  consistently  to  encourage,  to  facilitate  and  to  reward  such  participation. 

In  summary,  the  full  and  equal  participation  of  all  faculty  in  graduate  education  would  make 
possible  a considerable  expansion  in  graduate  enrolment  without  an  increase  in  faculty  comple- 
ment. Policies  encouraging  such  participation  need  to  be  developed  and  where  they  exist  such 
policies  need  to  be  more  widely  known  and  acted  upon.  The  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  for 
example,  encourages  the  nomination  of  junior  faculty  as  associate  members  of  the  graduate 
faculty  immediately  upon  appointment  as  assistant  professor,  and  nomination  as  member  limited 
term  upon  successfully  passing  the  three-year  review,  to  become  member  continuing  upon 
receiving  tenure  on  the  basis  of  excellence  in  research  and  competence  in  teaching.  This  pro- 
gression is  an  important  part  of  the  career  development  of  a junior  faculty  member  and  should 
become  the  norm  at  U of  T. 

Potential  for  graduate  teaching  should  also  be  given  a heavy  weight  in  hiring  decisions,  and 
contributions  at  the  graduate  level  should  be  heavily  weighted  in  decisions  regarding  tenure,  PTR 
and  promotion.  These  considerations  could  be  emphasized  and  encouraged  through  the  partici- 
pation of  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  or  his  or  her  representative  on  search, 
tenure  and  promotion  committees.3  To  be  fCaoible,  such  representation  would  probably  require 
the  establishment  of  a small  pool  of  faculty  members  to  serve  as  dean’s  representatives.  On  the 
model  of  provostial  assessors,  dean’s  representatives  should  be  convened  at  least  annually  to 
discuss  patterns  and  objectives  in  graduate  education,  and  each  should  submit  an  annual  report 
to  the  dean  of  SGS. 

2)  Student  assistance: 

No  issue  relating  to  the  question  of  increasing  our  graduate  enrolment  has  been  cause  for 
greater  concern  in  my  consultations  than  the  issue  of  graduate  student  assistance.  Seventy-one 
percent  of  chairs  responding  to  my  survey,  including  a majority  of  those  who  approve  in  principle 
of  an  expansion  of  graduate  enrolment,  argued  that  such  expansion  could  be  accomplished  only 
if  graduate  student  assistance  were  at  least  proportionately  increased. 

There  is  much  anecdotal  evidence  to  support  the  contention  that  we  are  losing  excellent  appli- 
cants to  other  universities  whose  assistance  packages  are  more  generous.  There  is,  however, 
virtually  no  systematic  data  to  allow  us  to  validate  this  contention.  As  noted  above,  we  do  not 
appear  to  be  losing  excellent  applicants  to  our  doctoral  programs.  To  the  extent  that  we  are 
losing  excellent  applicants,  it  seems  to  be  occurring  at  the  master’s  level.  Some  of  this  loss  may 
be  attributable  to  the  format  of  our  programs  — including  the  absence  of  a direct-entry  PhD 
program  as  discussed  below.  The  School  of  Graduate  Studies  now  routinely  asks  applicants  who 
decline  our  offers  of  admission  to  indicate  why  and  to  indicate  whose  offer  they  have  accepted. 
Systematic  analysis  of  these  data  would  help  to  inform  our  decision  making  about  resource 
allocation  and  program  design. 

Doctoral  stuaents:  In  any  event,  it  is  likely  that  to  increase  our  enrolment  in  doctoral-stream 
programs  we  shall  have  to  remain  at  least  as  competitive  in  our  offers  of  financial  assistance  as 
we  are  now.  Furthermore,  if  we  are  to  reduce  times  to  completion  in  our  doctoral  programs  as 
discussed  below,  greater  stability  of  financial  support  will  be  necessary.  A 1992  study  of  recent 
and  current  doctoral  students  in  all  divisions  at  U of  T by  Professors  Stren  and  Fletcher  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Science  demonstrated  that  the  level  of  funding  was  the  primary  explana- 
tor  of  shorter  time  to  completion  (Stren  and  Fletcher  1992). 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  within  the  U of  T community  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
admitting  doctoral  students  without  funding.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  argued  that  a lack  of  funds 
should  not  be  a bar  to  the  admission  of  qualified  students  who  are  willing  to  finance  their  own 
studies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  admission  of  students  without  finan- 
cial assistance  makes  for  invidious  distinctions  within  the  graduate  student  community  between 
those  students  with  and  those  without  assistance.  It  is  also  argued  that,  however  willing  students 
may  be  to  finance  their  own  studies,  unfunded  students  will  still  bear  a financial  burden  that  is 
likely  to  impede  their  progress  towards  the  degree. 
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Practices  and  cultures  across  divisions  vary  sharply  in  this  respect.  In  a number  of  natural  and 
applied  science  departments,  students  are  not  admitted  to  doctoral  programs  unless  they  can  be 
guaranteed  financial  support  on  the  order  of  $15,000  for  each  of  four  years.  Departments  in 
other  divisions  do  not  take  such  a hard  line  on  the  admission  of  unfunded  students;  and  there  is 
considerable  variation  across  departments  in  the  average  level  of  support. 

An  outright  policy  against  the  admission  of  students  without  funding  seems  paternalistic, 
assuming  as  it  does  that  students  cannot  undertake  the  financial  planning  necessary  to  finance 
their  studies  or  that  they  need  to  be  protected  against  the  social  dynamics  of  a graduate  student 
community  including  those  with  and  without  financial  assistance.  Nonetheless,  it  is  unlikely  that 
unfunded  students  will  constitute  a significant  proportion  of  the  doctoral  student  body  at  U of  T 
in  the  future.  Few  students  are  likely  to  have  the  financial  resources  necessary  to  embark  on  a 
period  of  self-financed  doctoral  study.  The  introduction  of  part-time  doctoral  programs,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Russell  committee  (see  below)  could  increase  this  proportion  somewhat.  But 
we  must  assume  that  an  expansion  in  doctoral  enrolment  will  necessitate  a roughly  proportionate 
increase  in  funding  for  student  assistance. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  realistic  to  expect  that  we  can  be  substantially  more  competitive 
with  respect  to  our  individual  offers  of  financial  assistance  than  we  have  been  in  the  past.  While  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  remain  in  the  competitive  range  in  our  offers,  we  must  compete  primarily 
on  the  quality  of  our  programs. 

External  sources:  If  increased  doctoral  enrolment  implies  increased  funding  for  student  assis- 
tance, where  are  these  funds  to  be  found?  In  the  first  place,  we  need  to  consider  more  aggres- 
sive pursuit  of  external  funding.  The  tapping  of  private  sources  is  likely  to  be  a more  feasible 
option  for  the  natural  and  applied  sciences  and  the  life  sciences  than  it  is  in  the  social  sciences 
and,  especially,  the  humanities.  The  social  sciences  and  humanities,  however,  need  to  take  better 
advantage  of  the  changing  policies  of  the  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Research  Council, 
which  give  increasing  weight  to  the  participation  of  graduate  students  as  a criterion  for  research 
awards.  The  overall  participation  rate  of  our  faculty  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities  is 
distressingly  low  relative  to  other  Canadian  universities.  (According  to  the  1992  Maclean’s  maga- 
zine ranking,  U of  T ranked  11th  of  15  medical/ doctoral  universities  in  Canada  in  the  value  of 
SSHRCC  research  grants  per  eligible  faculty  member.)  Colleagues  in  the  humanities  have  im- 
pressed upon  me  the  argument  that  the  tradition  of  independent  scholarship  in  the  humanities 
does  not  lend  itself  to  the  collaborative  model  which  SSHRCC  increasingly  favours.  They  also 
argue  that  the  dollar  value  of  research  awards  is  not  a measure  of  the  amount  of  research  under- 
taken in  the  humanities,  which  depends  heavily  on  the  time  commitment  of  faculty  (reflected  at 
best  in  released-time  stipends.)  It  is  difficult  to  understand,  however,  why  humanists  at  U of  T 
should  be  significantly  different  in  these  respects  than  their  colleagues  in  other  Canadian  institu- 
tions. With  our  relatively  low  participation  rate,  we  are  forgoing  a significant  source  of  graduate 
student  funding  for  those  students  whom  we  currently  enrol,  not  to  mention  those  who  would  be 
admitted  under  a more  expansive  policy.  The  vice-president,  research  and  international  relations, 
has  implemented,  for  a three-year  trial  period,  a mechanism  whereby  SSHRCC  general  research 
grant  funds  will  be  allocated  to  departments  according  to  the  participation  rates  of  their  faculty  in 
SSHRCC  competitions.  If  successful,  this  initiative  will  provide  increased  incentive  for  faculty  to 
seek  SSHRCC  funding  and  for  chairs  to  encourage  and  facilitate  such  participation. 

Internal  sources:  We  also,  of  course,  need  to  consider  internal  sources  of  funding  for  graduate 
student  assistance.  The  recent  report  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies’  Task  Force  on 
Fellowships,  chaired  by  Vice-Dean  Maniates,  addresses  the  use  of  revenue  from  the  abolition  of 
the  “post-program”  reduction  in  tuition  fees,  which  will  be  fully  phased  in  in  1995-96,  to  enhance 
graduate  student  assistance.  Since  this  revenue  results  from  an  increase  in  fees  charged  to 
students  in  the  post-residency  phase  of  their  programs,  it  does  not  amount  to  an  overall  reduc- 
tion in  the  financial  burden  for  graduate  students.  Indeed,  In  aggregate,  that  burden  will  rise.  The 
distribution  of  these  revenues,  however,  will  mitigate  that  burden  for  individual  students.  The 
task  force  has  recommended,  for  example,  that  first  priority  in  the  use  of  these  funds  should  be 
to  establish  additional  tuition  fee  waivers  for  Visa  students. 

Additional  internal  funding  for  graduate  student  assistance  will  also  be  necessary.  Some  will 
need  to  be  centrally  allocated.  In  keeping  with  the  approach  that  I shall  recommend  below  re- 
garding departmental  and  divisional  initiatives  in  graduate  education,  moreover,  both  more  flexi- 
bility and  more  stability  is  needed  at  the  departmental  and  divisional  levels  to  provide  for  gradu- 
ate student  assistance.  The  Maniates  task  force  has  recommended  that  fellowship  quotas  be 
allocated  to  departments  based  on  a five-year  rolling  average  of  their  graduate  enrolment,  thus 
providing  departments  with  greater  stability  and  hence  with  the  ability  to  make  longer-term 
commitments  to  students.  This  is  a welcome  development.  But,  as  Dean  Gooch  noted  in  his 
response  to  the  Maniates  task  force,  it  is  also  necessary  for  departments  to  have  flexibility  if  they 
are  to  be  innovative  in  graduate  programming.  In  particular,  departments  that  wish  to  increase 
their  doctoral  enrolments  should  not  be  constrained  by  having  their  graduate  assistance  funds 
entirely  tied  to  a five-year  rolling  average. 

There  are  several  possible  sources  for  such  flexibility  at  the  departmental  level.  One  relates  to 
the  budget  for  teaching  assistantships.  It  has  been  pointed  out  strongly  to  me  that  a reduction  in 
undergraduate  student  numbers  as  contemplated  in  this  report  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
funds  for  teaching  assistantships,  an  important  source  of  graduate  student  assistance  and  of 
professional  experience  for  graduate  students.  One  response  to  this  problem  would  be  to  allow 
departments  to  make  internal  reallocations  of  funds  to  graduate  assistance,  within  their  depart- 
mental budgets,  and  to  protect  those  allocations.  If  a department  should  choose  to  forgo  a com- 
plement position,  for  example,  in  order  to  make  funds  available  for  graduate  assistance,  those 
funds  should  be  as  protected  against  future  budget  cuts  as  funding  for  positions  would  be.  In  his 
planning  discussions  with  divisions,  the  provost  should  develop  a mechanism  for  providing  such 
budget  protection. 

Another  response  to  potential  reductions  in  teaching  assistantships  is  to  make  available  central 
support  for  what  might  be  termed  “program  assistantships.”  The  development  of  new  programs 
at  the  master’s  and  doctoral  level,  as  more  fully  discussed  below,  requires  both  academic  and 
administrative  support.  Stipends  in  support  of  these  activities  should  be  available  from  a central 
pool.  Some  of  these  stipends  could  take  the  form  of  “program  assistantships”  for  doctoral  stu- 
dents to  undertake  activities  in  support  of  the  development  and  ongoing  offering  of  graduate 
programs  such  as  the  convening  of  workshops  and  seminar  series,  the  preparation  of  case 
materials,  etc.  While  it  is  not  realistic  to  contemplate  a one-for-one  substitution  of  program 
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assistantships  for  teaching  assistantships  as  undergraduate  enrolment  contracts  and  graduate 
enrolment  expands,  the  program  assistantship  does  offer  one  instrument  for  providing  doctoral 
students  with  both  financial  assistance  and  relevant  professional  experience.  And  it  can  be  a 
more  reliable  source  of  support  than  are  teaching  assistantships,  which  depend  at  the  margin 
upon  the  vagaries  of  undergraduate  enrolment  in  given  courses,  often  not  known  with  confidence 
until  well  into  September  of  the  relevant  year. 

We  need,  then,  a combination  of  external  (including  research  grant),  central  University  and 
departmental  sources  if  we  are  to  augment  the  overall  funds  available  for  doctoral  student  assis- 
tance so  as  to  support  an  expansion  in  doctoral  enrolment.  Given  budgetary  pressures,  the 
objection  may  be  raised  that  these  are  unrealistic  prescriptions,  especially  as  they  apply  to  inter- 
nal sources  of  funding.  Budgetary  pressures  are  exacerbated,  however,  by  the  fact  that  budgetary 
discretion  is  tightly  constrained  by  the  commitment  of  such  a large  part  of  our  resources  to 
faculty  complement.  As  complement  positions  become  available  through  regular  or  early  retire- 
ments, it  will  increasingly  become  necessary  to  consider  whether  our  teaching  and  research 
programs  are  best  served  by  filling  those  positions  or  by  reallocating  some  or  all  of  the  funds 
released  to  other  purposes.  In  some  cases,  a faculty  position  may  be  integral  to  graduate  pro- 
gramming; and  in  those  cases,  as  noted  above,  the  importance  of  the  position  to  the  graduate 
program  should  weigh  heavily  in  the  allocation  process.  In  other  cases,  however,  it  may  be  that 
more  can  be  gained  by  reallocating  those  resources  to  other  mechanisms  of  support  for  graduate 
programs,  such  as  program  assistantships  for  doctoral  students,  or,  as  suggested  below,  reno- 
vation or  acquisition  of  space  and  other  facilities. 

Master's  students:  At  the  master’s  level,  particularly  in  those  programs  which  are  not  seen 
primarily  as  doctoral-stream  programs,  expansion  is  less  constrained  by  the  need  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  students.  Programs  are  of  shorter  duration  and  are  in  many  cases  more 
directly  related  to  career  objectives;  hence  unfunded  study  is  more  feasible.  Revenue  generated 
by  master’s  students  also  has  the  potential  to  provide  a source  of  funding  for  doctoral  study.  It 
is,  indeed,  appropriate  that  revenue  from  professionally  oriented  programs  be  directed  towards 
the  rejuvenation  of  the  academic  enterprise  that  provides  the  basis  for  those  programs. 

Our  competition  for  master’s  students  in  non-doctoral-stream  programs,  then,  needs  to  rest 
squarely  on  the  quality  of  those  programs,  not  in  the  attractiveness  of  financial  assistance  offers. 
And  that  quality  resides  not  only  in  our  established  programs  but  in  our  capacity  for  innovation  in 
content  and  format.  Such  innovation,  indeed,  is  crucial  to  the  maintenance  and  development  of 
our  graduate  enterprise  as  a whole;  and  constitutes  the  third  major  category  in  which  we  have 
internal  discretion  to  relax  constraints  on  graduate  expansion. 


3)  Program  design: 

If  we  are  to  offer  a vibrant  graduate  education  and  experience  which  will  not  only  attract  more 
of  those  to  whom  we  make  offers  but  will  also  reach  beyond  our  current  pools  to  new  applicants, 
we  need  to  be  continually  re-examining  what  we  do,  and  how  it  relates  to  the  evolution  of  aca- 
demic inquiry  and  of  society  at  large. 

Our  record  in  this  respect  is  one  of  considerable  accomplishment.  Between  1985-86  and 
1991-92,  we  introduced  28  new  programs  at  the  graduate  level,  and  deleted  four,  fora  net  in- 
crease of  24.  During  the  same  time,  in  the  Ontario  system  as  a whole,  81  new  programs  were 
introduced  and  58  dslsied  for  a net  gain  of  23.  Of  the  28  new  programs  we  introduced,  10  were 
collaborative  programs  (such  as  the  Collaborative  Program  in  Ethnic  and  Pluralism  Studies),  in 
which  several  departments  collaborate  in  the  offering  of  a single  degree  stream,  and  another  five 
were  combined  programs  (such  as  the  joint  LLB/PhD  program  in  philosophy),  in  which  an  inte- 
grated program  results  in  the  conferral  of  two  degrees.  These  represent  half  of  all  collaborative 
programs  and  all  of  the  combined  programs  introduced  by  Ontario  universities  in  the  same  time 
period.  Still  other  innovations  represent  changes  in  program  format,  such  as  the  introduction  of 
part-time  options  in  the  MSc  programs  in  dentistry  and  pharmacy.  These  recent  initiatives  join  a 
number  of  other  creative  program  developments  of  only  slightly  longer  duration,  such  as  the 
joint  MD/PhD  program  and  the  Collaborative  Program  in  Environmental  Studies,  to  form  a cred- 
itable roster  of  innovations.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  deletion  of  programs  (such  as  a 
number  of  PhilM  programs)  which  no  longer  reflect  the  interests  of  students  or  the  state  of  the 
art  in  particular  disciplines  is  also  part  of  the  process  of  renewal  at  the  graduate  level. 

We  need  to  monitor  and  to  foster  these  developments,  and  to  do  even  more  to  encourage 
others.  A number  of  initiatives  are  percolating  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  University.  Some  of 
them  involve  the  addition  of  new  research-oriented  programs,  such  as  the  MSc  and  PhD  in 
speech  pathology  approved  at  the  June  3 meeting  of  the  Academic  Board.  Others  involve  the 
development  of  new  combined  programs,  such  as  a joint  LL/PhD  in  economics,  currently  under 
discussion. 

Collaborative  programs:  Yet  more  activity  is  being  directed  to  the  development  of  new  collabo- 
rative programs  in  aging,  women’s  studies  and  other  areas.  In  making  creative  use  of  our  exist- 
ing resources,  these  collaborative  initiatives  are  to  be  applauded.  They  do  have  resource  implica- 
tions, however,  and  these  implications  need  to  be  addressed  if  these  programs  are  to  realize  their 
potential.  These  programs  typically  offer  one  or  more  integrative  or  interdisciplinary  core  semi- 
nars taught  by  faculty  drawn  from  the  collaborating  departments  and  a range  of  relevant  courses 
taught  in  the  collaborating  departments.  They  hence  depend  upon  the  willingness  of  the  collabo- 
rating departments  regularly  to  commit  faculty  resources  to  the  relevant  departmental  offerings 
and  in  some  cases  to  the  integrative  seminars.  Furthermore,  participation  in  collaborative  pro- 
grams is  likely  to  increase  the  demand  for  a department’s  course  offerings  from  students  outside 
the  department.  Responding  to  this  demand  not  only  enlarges  class  sizes  but  places  particular 
demands  on  instructors  to  address  students  with  varying  levels  of  preparation  in  the  specific 
discipline.  As  departments  become  involved  in  more  and  more  such  programs,  the  limits  of  their 
willingness  to  constrain  their  year-to-year  discretion  in  course  offerings  and  to  accommodate 
students  from  outside  their  disciplines  will  be  tested.  The  boundaries  of  their  willingness  are 
likely  to  be  extended  if  the  additional  demands  of  participation  in  collaborative  programs  are 
recognized  through  the  provision  of  some  marginal  additional  resources.  Such  resources  might, 
for  example,  take  the  form  of  stipends  for  faculty  to  teach  courses  In  the  collaborative  program 
on  overload  or  to  replace  teaching  in  other  areas  in  order  to  allow  faculty  to  participate.  If  such 
additional  resource  allocations  at  the  margin  make  it  possible  to  mount  a collaborative  program 
which  builds  on  existing  resources,  a relatively  small  investment  can  yield  substantial  returns. 
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We  also  need  to  pay  attention  to  the  design  of  collaborative  programs  in  terms  of  the  relative 
demands  that  they  place  on  students  and  the  integrity  of  program  requirements.  The  recent 
report  of  the  Curriculum  Planning  Committee  established  by  the  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Environmental  Studies,  for  example,  noted  that  some  departments  participating  in  the 
Collaborative  Program  in  Environmental  Studies  simply  require  students  registered  in  the  pro- 
gram to  take  IES  courses  in  addition  to  the  normal  requirements  for  a master's  degree  in  the 
discipline.  It  also  noted  that  some  collaborating  departments  do  not  ensure  that  students  focus 
their  departmental  course  work  and/or  research  in  an  environmental  area  and  pointed  to  the  “lack 
of  clear  responsibility  for,  and  control  over  the  Collaborative  Program.” 

These  problems  point  to  the  need  for  closer  involvement  of  the  participating  departments  in 
the  design  and  ongoing  operation  of  collaborative  programs.  The  more  general  point  to  be 
drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  Collaborative  Program  in  Environmental  Studies  is  that  the 
marginal  costs  of  collaborative  programs  need  to  be  recognized  in  resource  allocations  to  the 
participating  departments.  To  repeat,  these  marginal  allocations  can  yield  relatively  large  dividends. 

Inter-university  collaboration:  As  we  look  for  areas  in  which  resources  can  be  combined  syner- 
gisticly  to  develop  new  programs,  we  need  to  look  not  only  within  our  own  boundaries  but  also 
to  potential  partnerships  with  sibling  universities.  As  disciplines  and  interdisciplinary  areas 
evolve  and  resource  constraints  on  Canadian  universities  continue,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
likely  that  there  will  be  areas  in  which  two  or  more  universities  can  do  much  better  in  partnership 
than  either  or  both  of  them  could  do  separately.  There  are  some  nascent  developments  along 
these  lines  already.  A graduate  program  in  manufacturing  engineering  is  under  development 
between  U of  T and  McMasterand  Waterloo  universities.  Preliminary  discussions  regarding 
cooperative  relationships  at  the  graduate  level  have  been  held  between  U of  T and  McMaster  in 
the  area  of  religious  studies.  Research  networks  linking  faculty  at  U of  T with  faculty  in  other 
universities,  such  as  those  reflected  in  various  centres  of  excellence,  provide  the  basis  upon 
which  other  joint  programs  might  be  established.  It  is  undoubtedly  most  appropriate  that  such 
initiatives  be  conceived  and  pursued  at  the  divisional  level,  but  we  need  as  a university  to  provide 
a clearer  institutional  framework  within  which  they  can  be  encouraged  and  facilitated.  There  are 
some  practical  issues,  such  as  the  distribution  of  operating  funds  and  fee  income  associated  with 
students  in  joint  programs,  that  need  to  be  addressed  at  the  level  of  central  administrations. 

More  generally,  the  provost  and  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  supported  by  the 
Planning  Office,  should  consider  how  best  to  provide  the  policy  and  organizational  framework  to 
facilitate  cooperation  with  universities  with  strengths  in  graduate  studies  related  to  our  own. 

Interdisciplinary  and  interinstitutional  collaboration  may  well  begin  at  an  informal  level,  such 
as  the  participation  of  faculty  on  the  thesis  supervision  committees  of  other  departments  and 
universities.  Mechanisms  to  allow  for  such  participation  while  ensuring  the  maintenance  of 
quality  are  in  piace  now  in  the  form  of  departmental  nominations  submitted  to  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies.  The  participation  of  faculty  members  on  supervisory  committees  outside  their 
own  departments  depends  almost  entirely  on  goodwill,  however.  Such  participation  counts  for 
very  little  towards  career  progress.  Understandably,  departments  give  first  priority  to  the  supervi- 
sion of  their  own  students,  particularly  as  supervisory  resources  become  more  pressed.  But  if 
linkages  between  departments  for  the  supervision  of  students  are  to  be  encouraged,  both  for 
their  own  sake  and  as  potential  seed-beds  for  the  development  of  formal  programs,  we  need  to 
find  ways  of  rewarding  them.  This  issue  is  best  discussed  at  the  departmental  level  where  guide- 
lines for  extra-departmental  participation  in  supervision  of  graduate  students  should  be  developed 
and  where  such  participation  should  be  taken  into  account  in  tenure,  promotion  and  PTR  decisions. 

Format:  A final  category  of  innovations  at  the  graduate  level  relates  to  changes  in  the  format  in 
which  our  programs  are  offered.  As  noted  above,  a number  of  divisions  have  adopted  part-time 
options  in  their  master’s  programs.  The  Department  of  Health  Administration  in  the  Division  of 
Community  Health,  moreover,  is  working  to  develop  a version  of  the  MHSc  (health  administra- 
tion) in  a modular  format  four  days  a month.  As  for  the  doctoral  level,  the  recent  report  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  Committee  on  Graduate  Programs  and  Residency  (the  Russell  com- 
mittee) has  recommended  that  PhD  programs  be  offered,  at  the  option  of  the  offering  department, 
in  a format  alternative  to  the  “regular”  format  which  requires  a minimum  period  of  four  terms  of 
full-time  residency.  The  alternative  format  would  require  a minimum  of  two  terms  of  “residency” 
(defined  as  “being  in  such  geographic  proximity  as  to  be  able  to  participate  fully  in  the  university 
activities  associated  with  the  program”)  but  not  necessarily  any  period  of  full-time  study. 

The  response  of  the  deans  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  to  the  Russell  report  was  essen- 
tially to  welcome  such  developments  but  to  seek  to  limit  their  scope,  at  least  in  the  first  instance, 
to  “a  small  number  of  cooperative  or  professional  programs  where  work  and  study  are  intimately 
related.”  The  deans  also  suggested  that  four  terms  of  “Russellian  residence”  be  required  for  all 
PhD  programs,  both  full-time  and  part-time.  They  then  invited  “graduate  units  interested  in  an 
innovative  offering  of  cooperative  doctoral  programs  [to]  develop  some  models  for  us.”  I en- 
dorse this  invitation  but  suggest  that  it  should  not  be  limited  to  “cooperative”  programs.  Such 
programs  entail  the  close  integration  of  work  and  study  and  the  ongoing  collaboration  of  aca- 
demic and  professional  administrators.  As  I shall  discuss  more  fully  below,  we  need  to  be  more 
accommodating  to  the  needs  of  students  whose  career  and  family  responsibilities  make  full-time 
study  impractical.  If  departments  can  respond  to  these  needs  with  innovative  part-time  formats 
and  without  compromising  the  quality  of  education  or  student  experience,  they  should  not  be 
constrained  by  a requirement  that  part-time  doctoral  programs  be  offered  in  a cooperative  basis. 

The  Russell  committee  also  recommended  another  important  change  in  the  format  of  our 
doctoral  programs.  The  norm  for  completion  of  full-time  doctoral  programs,  in  the  committee’s 
view,  should  be  four  years  past  the  master’s  degree.  The  committee  argues  that  a four-year 
norm  is  much  more  consistent  with  the  concept  of  a supervised  degree  and  with  student’s  career 
interests  than  is  the  current  average  time-to-completion  of  5.76  years  from  the  master’s  degree 
for  SGS  as  a whole.  In  keeping  with  this  proposed  norm,  the  Russell  committee  recommends 
that  appropriate  financial  assistance  be  committed  to  doctoral  students  for  a four-year  period, 
assuming  the  maintenance  of  an  acceptable  level  of  performance,  and  departments  establish 
clear  and  realistic  milestones  for  the  completion  of  program  requirements  over  a four-year  peri- 
od. The  committee  suggests  that  the  requirement  to  ensure  financial  assistance  over  a four-year 
period  may  require  a restriction  on  enrolment  in  some  programs  in  which  such  support  is  not 
now  provided.  As  indicated  elsewhere  in  this  report,  I do  not  subscribe  to  the  view  that  guaran- 
teed financial  support  should  be  a sine  qua  non  for  admission  to  our  doctoral  programs. 
Nonetheless,  I agree  that  for  most  students  guaranteed  financial  support  for  four  years  would 
make  completion  within  that  time  frame  more  feasible.  If  recommendations  and  suggestions 
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elsewhere  in  the  present  report  regarding  financial  support  are  followed,  however,  it  should  be 
possible  to  expand  the  sources  of  graduate  assistance,  not  reduce  the  number  of  graduate  stu- 
dents, in  order  to  provide  stable  support. 

One  issue  of  format  not  addressed  by  the  Russell  committee  but  eminently  worthy  of  consid- 
eration is  that  of  providing  an  option  for  direct  entry  to  the  PhD  from  the  baccalaureate.  As  noted 
above,  to  the  extent  that  we  are  losing  good  applicants  it  is  primarily  at  the  point  of  entry  to  the 
master’s  from  the  baccalaureate.  Some  of  this  loss  may  be  attributable  to  the  uncompetitiveness 
of  our  offers  of  financial  assistance,  especially  to  doctoral-stream  master’s  students,  it  may  also 
be  that  at  least  some  of  these  students  prefer  direct-entry  doctoral  programs.  It  is  currently 
possible,  under  SGS  rules,  for  departments  to  recommend  the  admission  of  students  directly 
from  the  baccalaureate  to  “three-session”  PhD  programs.  This  option  is  rarely  exercised,  howev- 
er. There  are  a number  of  reasons  for  this.  Some  departments  may  wish  to  admit  outstanding 
U of  T undergraduates  to  their  doctoral  programs  but,  appropriately  in  my  view,  they  urge  such 
students  to  take  a master's  degree  at  another  university  before  returning  to  U of  T.  In  other 
cases,  departments  wish  to  use  the  master’s  degree  as  a screen  for  potential  admission  to  the 
PhD  In  yet  other  cases,  students  themselves  may  not  find  the  three-session  PhD  attractive  be- 
cause it  does  not  allow  for  the  granting  of  a master’s  en  route  or  as  an  option  for  those  who  do 
not,  for  one  reason  or  another,  complete  the  doctoral  program. 

For  the  reasons  cited,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  direct-entry  model  could  become  the  predominant 
one  for  doctoral  study  at  U of  T.  But,  modified  to  allow  for  the  granting  of  a master’s  degree  in 
the  course  of  the  program,  a direct-entry  PhD  could  attract  some  excellent  students.  The  School 
of  Graduate  Studies  should  consider  a modification  of  its  policies  to  allow  for  such  a model. 

Master’s  programs:  At  the  master’s  level,  there  are  arguably  even  greater  reasons  for  innova- 
tion in  both  the  content  and  the  format  of  our  programs.  Some  of  the  loss  of  excellent  applicants 
at  the  master’s  level,  noted  above,  may  be  attributable  to  the  fact  that  our  competitors  are  offer- 
ing master’s  programs  whose  content  and  format  is  more  attractive  than  ours.  The  academic 
template  of  disciplinary-based,  full-time  study  is  suited  to  many  career  patterns  and  occupational 
requirements,  but  not  to  all,  and  particularly  not  to  those  related  to  a number  of  emerging  trends 
in  the  private,  para-public  and  public  sectors.  Those  trends  favour  the  acquisition  of  at  least  one 
degree  beyond  the  baccalaureate  regardless  of  whether  or  not  an  academic  career  is  intended. 
They  also  favour  opportunities  for  professional  upgrading  in  early  and  mid-career,  with  minimum 
disruption  to  employment.  Finally,  they  favour  both  disciplinary  and  interdisciplinary  study  relat- 
ed to  issues  of  growing  importance  in  the  private,  para-public  and  public  sectors,  such  as  envi- 
ronmental concerns,  globalization  and  various  areas  of  technological  innovation.  These  trends 
argue  strongly  for  creativity  in  the  initiation  and  ongoing  development  of  professionally  oriented, 
non-doctoral-stream  master’s  programs,  offered  in  formats  which  will  allow  students  to  combine 
study  with  their  ongoing  career  and  family  responsibilities. 

There  are  varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm  among  faculty  members  for  expansion  and  innova- 
tion at  the  master’s  level.  Some  of  the  concerns  expressed  relate  to  the  quality  of  the  pool  of 
applicants.  To  the  extent  that  these  concerns  are  based  on  experience  with  traditional  doctoral- 
stream  master’s  programs,  they  need  to  be  reconsidered.  Given  that  such  programs  function  in 
part  as  a screen  for  the  doctoral  program,  it  will  of  course  be  the  case  that  the  average  quality  of 
the  academic  performance  of  master’s  students  will  be  below  that  of  doctoral  students.  More 
professionally  oriented  programs,  however,  potentially  appeal  to  different  pools  of  students. 

Other  concerns  relate  specifically  to  professionally  oriented  programs,  which  are  seen  by  some 
faculty  as  sacrificing  disciplinary  rigour  for  interdisciplinary  exchange  and  practical  relevance. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  these  trade-offs,  however,  are  matters  of  program  design.  These  con- 
cerns do  not  argue  against  offering  professionally  oriented  and  interdisciplinary  programs;  they 
argue  instead  for  careful  and  creative  planning. ' 

In  some  disciplines,  the  offering  of  professionally  oriented  programs  may  increase  the  scope 
for  the  involvement  of  practitioners  as  adjunct  faculty  in  graduate  teaching.  Such  practitioners 
must,  of  course,  qualify  for  nomination  and  appointment  as  associate  members  of  the  graduate 
faculty.  These  adjunct  faculty  members,  in  interaction  with  regular  faculty,  can  enrich  our  teach- 
ing resources  and  augment  the  perspectives  offered  in  our  programs. 

In  encouraging  the  facilitation  of  “new”  initiatives  in  programming  at  the  graduate  level 
through  resource  allocation  and  policy  development,  my  comments  and  recommendations  are 
also  meant  to  be  retroactive.  A number  of  initiatives  undertaken  in  the  recent  past  had  to  be 
launched  with  very  limit".’  resources.  Such  programs  ought  not  to  be  penalized  for  having  taken 
initiatives  in  the  absence  of  specific  central  incentives.  Like  programs  to  be  introduced  in  the 
future,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  bid  for  the  marginal  resources  that  will  allow  them  to  thrive. 

4.  Space  and  other  facilities: 

The  argument  is  sometimes  advanced  that  space  constraints,  especially  on  the  St.  George 
campus  where  most  graduate  programs  are  concentrated,  limit  the  potential  for  the  expansion  of 
graduate  enrolment.  Only  16  percent  of  the  chairs  and  graduate  directors  who  responded  to  my 
survey  reported  that  space  was  a constraint  on  graduate  expansion  in  their  departments;  but  this 
varied  considerably  across  disciplines.  Almost  a third  of  the  natural  and  applied  science  depart- 
ments reported  this  constraint. 

Requests  for  the  acquisition  or  renovation  of  space  for  the  support  of  graduate  programs  are 
already  given  heavy  weight  in  central  decisions  regarding  the  allocation  of  space.  Any  new  dedi- 
cated central  source  of  funding  for  expansion  and  innovation  at  the  graduate  level  should  be 
open  to  requests  for  funding  for  the  upgrading  or  acquisition  of  space  and  other  facilities. 
Departments  should  also  be  encouraged  to  make  internal  reallocations  within  their  budgets  to 
provide  for  such  facilities.  As  in  the  case  of  student  assistance,  departments  that  find  savings  in 
complement  positions  through  early  retirements,  for  example,  should  be  allowed  to  retain  some 
of  those  savings  to  fund  improvements  in  space  or  other  facilities. 

Variations  across  divisions: 

So  far,  I have  addressed  various  ways  in  which  constraints  on  the  expansion  of  graduate 
enrolment  might  be  relaxed.  It  should  be  apparent,  however,  that  the  extent  to  which  they  can  be 
relaxed,  and  hence  the  potential  for  expansion,  vary  considerably  across  disciplines.  A conflu- 
ence of  factors  suggests  that  expansion  at  the  doctoral  level  is  more  feasible  in  the  natural  and 
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applied  sciences  and  the  life  sciences  than  it  is  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences.  As  will  be 
recalled,  doctorates  in  the  natural  and  applied  sciences  and  the  life  sciences  have  declined  as  a 
proportion  of  all  doctorates  granted  in  Canada  over  the  past  two  decades  while  the  proportion  of 
doctorates  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  has  increased  rather  dramatically.  Partly  as  a 
result,  the  academic  labour  market  prospects  for  PhDs  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  are 
not  as  promising  as  is  the  case  in  the  natural  and  applied  sciences  and  the  life  sciences.  If  current 
analyses  of  the  implications  of  economic  restructuring  are  correct,  moreover,  the  demand  from 
outside  academe  for  holders  of  science  and  engineering  doctorates  is  likely  to  increase  at  a faster 
rate  than  is  the  case  for  those  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences.  Related  to  this  phenomenon 
is  the  likelihood  that  external  funding  for  financial  assistance  will  be  more  available  for  science 
and  engineering  doctoral  students  than  for  those  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities,  although 
as  noted  above  we  can  do  much  better  in  tapping  those  funds  that  do  exist  in  the  latter  areas. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  in  the  natural  and  applied  sciences  that  U of  T has  experienced  the 
greatest  relative  decline  in  doctoral  enrolment  since  the  mid-1980s.  Doctoral  enrolment  in  the 
natural  and  applied  sciences  remained  constant  as  a share  of  total  doctoral  enrolment  at  U of  T 
between  1985-86  and  1991-92;  but  in  the  same  period,  U of  T’s  share  of  doctoral  enrolment  in 
the  natural  and  applied  sciences  in  Ontario  universities  declined  from  33  percent  to  27  percent. 

A similar  pattern  pertained  in  the  life  sciences,  in  which  U of  T’s  share  declined  from  48  percent 
to  42  percent.  In  the  humanities,  meanwhile,  our  share  remained  virtually  constant  and  in  the 
social  sciences  it  declined  slightly. 

Perceptions  of  constraints  on  graduate  enrolment,  on  the  part  of  departmental  chairs  and  grad- 
uate directors,  vary  considerably  across  disciplines.  The  disciplines  least  constrained  by  external 
factors,  in  the  perception  of  departmental  administrators,  are  the  natural  and  applied  sciences. 4 

For  these  various  reasons,  expansion  of  doctoral  enrolment  is  likely  to  be  more  appropriate 
and  more  feasible  in  the  natural  and  applied  sciences,  and  probably  the  life  sciences  as  well,  than 
is  the  case  in  the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities.  These  are  broad  categories,  however,  and 
there  are  differences  across  disciplines  within  them.  Furthermore,  to  suggest  that  expansion  is 
not  likely  to  be  as  great  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities  is  not  to  counsel  stasis  or  contrac- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  in  these  disciplines  the  appropriate  strategy  is  likely  to  be  innovation,  the 
development  of  new  programs  both  within  and  across  disciplines.  Such  new  programs  may  or 
may  not  result  in  an  expansion  of  total  doctoral  enrolment  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences. 
The  humanities  have  been  a rich  source  for  such  innovation  at  U of  T in  the  past,  as  evidenced  by 
the  array  of  interdisciplinary  centres  and  institutes  in  Division  I of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies.  Division  II  (social  sciences)  has  iiso  spawned  interdisciplinary  centres  such  as  the 
Centre  for  Criminology  and  the  Centre  for  Industrial  Relations.  In  other  areas,  such  as  interna- 
tional relations,  public  policy  and  urban  and  community  studies,  the  social  sciences  have  given 
rise  to  interdisciplinary  research  centres  and  institutes,  some  of  which  have  a chequered  history 
in  the  mounting  of  graduate  programs,  in  yet  other  areas,  such  as  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
science  and  technology,  environmental  studies,  aging  and  women’s  studies,  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences  have  participated  in  interdisciplinary  initiatives  that  span  all  or  most  SGS  divisions. 

Although  substantial  expansion  at  the  doctoral  level  may  not  make  sense  in  a number  of  the 
humanities  and  social  science  disciplines,  the  same  is  not  the  case  at  the  master’s  level.  At  that 
level,  the  development  of  new  programs  could  justifiably  lead  to  an  overall  expansion  in  enrol- 
ment. There  is  considerable  potential  for  the  development  of  master’s  programs  which  are  de- 
signed not  as  doctoral-stream  but  as  preparing  students  for  an  area  of  professional  endeavour. 
Similarly,  there  is  scope  for  the  development  and  expansion  of  interdisciplinary  programs. 
Existing  interdisciplinary  programs  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  have,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  demonstrated  the  capacity  to  attract  students  of  at  least  as  high  quality  (as  measured 
by  GPA)  as  the  average  for  their  respective  SGS  divisions. 

Given  the  variation  across  disciplines  in  the  factors  which  bear  on  decisions  regarding  expan- 
sion and  innovation  at  the  graduate  level,  and  regarding  the  appropriate  balance  of  enrolment 
between  graduate  and  undergraduate  programs,  these  decisions  are  best  taken  as  a matter  of 
local  initiative,  albeit  with  encouragement  and  facilitation  from  the  centre.  At  present,  however, 
we  are  not  well  organized  for  the  integrated  planning  of  enrolment  balance  at  the  local  level. 
Graduate  enrolment  targets  are  set  in  discussions  between  the  provost,  the  University  registrar 
and  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Undergraduate  enrolment  targets  are  set  in 
discussions  between  the  provost,  the  University  registrar  and  the  deans  of  the  respective  facul- 
ties. A more  coherent  process  would  bring  the  provost,  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  and  the  dean  of  the  relevant  faculty  together  in  the  planning  of  enrolment  and  comple- 
ment. In  turn,  in  multi-departmental  faculties,  the  dean  should  involve  the  relevant  associate 
dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  in  his  or  her  planning  discussions  with  departmental 
chairs.  These  discussions  should  include  the  establishment  of  specific  numerical  enrolment 
targets  for  each  graduate  and  undergraduate  program. 

Many  departmental  chairs  made  comprehensive  and  thoughtful  submissions  to  me  setting  out 
considerations  related  to  the  appropriate  enrolment  balance  in  their  areas  of  study.  These  submis- 
sions have  greatly  helped  to  inform  this  report.  They  could  also  form  the  basis  for  the  planning 
exercises  contemplated  here.  More  generally,  this  report  itself  might  provide  a framework  for 
those  discussions. 

REDUCING  THE  SIZE  AND  ENHANCING  THE  QUALITY  OF  UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

Under  current  funding  arrangements,  expansion  at  the  graduate  level  will  allow  us  to  reduce 
our  numbers  at  the  undergraduate  level.  As  noted  earlier,  there  is  little  disagreement  that  such  a 
reduction  would  allow  for  improvements  in  the  quality  of  undergraduate  education  and  the  un- 
dergraduate student  experience.  But  decreases  in  enrolment  will  not  yield  these  improvements  if 
resources  are  proportionately  withdrawn  from  undergraduate  education  and  all  else  remains  the 
same.  Under  any  strategy  to  rebalance  enrolment,  the  need  for  imaginative  thinking  and  innova- 
tion is  at  least  as  great  at  the  undergraduate  as  at  the  graduate  levels. 

Under  any  reasonable  scenario,  the  undergraduate  component  of  U of  T will  remain  among  the 
largest  in  North  America.  From  the  student  perspective,  this  can  be  both  a strength  and  a weakness. 
Our  size  is  in  large  part  a function  of  our  diversity  and  vice  versa.  We  offer  our  students  a rich  array 
of  programs  and  of  selection  within  those  programs.  But  the  very  size  of  the  place  can  be  daunting 
and  the  drawing  together  of  students  with  very  different  interests  makes  more  complex  the  process 
of  building  community.  The  smaller  scale  of  most  of  the  institutions  with  which  we  compete  for 
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undergraduate  students  gives  those  institutions  an  advantage.  As  long  as  our  particular  programs 
are  similar  in  content  and  format  to  those  offered  by  competing  institutions,  our  competitors’ 
advantage  of  smaller  size  is  likely  to  be  definitive  for  many  students.  In  appealing  to  such  students 
in  the  past  we  have  relied  on  the  quality  of  our  programs  to  overcome  the  disadvantage  of  our 
larger  size.  But  several  of  our  competitors  offer  programs  of  excellent  quality.  We  need  to  enhance 
our  distinctiveness  by  rethinking  the  content  and  the  format  of  our  undergraduate  programs. 

As  part  of  this  rethinking,  moreover,  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  students  whom  we  must 
seek  to  attract  are  not  only  those  seeking  three  or  four  consecutive  years  of  full-time  study  im- 
mediately after  high  school.  Thirty-seven  percent  of  our  undergraduate  students  in  1991-92  were 
part-time  students.  A survey  of  part-time  undergraduate  students  conducted  by  the  Association 
of  Part-time  Students  in  October  1991  suggested  that  the  average  age  of  these  students  was  32 
years,  and  fewer  than  30  percent  of  them  were  under  25  years  of  age.  Just  as  I have  argued 
above  that  we  need  innovative  formats  at  the  graduate  level  to  take  account  of  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents with  career  and  family  responsibilities,  the  same  is  true  at  the  undergraduate  level. 

This  call  for  innovation  in  content  and  format  is  not  to  suggest  that  it  has  been  lacking  in  the 
past.  Some  innovations  in  undergraduate  professional  programming  will  be  discussed  in  the  next 
section  of  this  report.  Here  I shall  focus  on  arts  and  science.  Our  diversity  is  reflected  in  the 
variety  of  types  of  initiatives  that  are  being  undertaken.  The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  on  the  St. 
George  campus  emphasizes  innovation  from  a strong  disciplinary  base.  The  new  Division  of  the 
Environment  typifies  this  approach,  offering  interdisciplinary  programs  which  are  designed  as 
complementary  to  study  within  a discipline.  The  faculty  is  also  developing,  within  each  depart- 
ment, first-year  seminars  designed  to  offer  each  first-year  student  the  option  of  taking  a seminar 
course,  led  by  a professor,  on  an  important  theme  within  one  of  the  arts  and  science  disciplines 
or  in  a number  of  college-based  interdisciplinary  areas. 

The  existence  of  constituent  and  federated  colleges  provides  a basis  both  for  community- 
building and  for  innovative  interdisciplinary  programming.  The  largest  of  the  St.  George  colleges, 
University  College,  can  serve  as  an  example.  It  offers  four  interdisciplinary  programs  — Canadian 
studies,  cognitive  science  and  artificial  intelligence,  drama  and  peace  and  conflict  studies.  These 
programs  combine  courses  specifically  designed  and  offered  by  UC  with  courses  offered  by  arts 
and  science  departments.  In  the  case  of  cognitive  science  and  artificial  intelligence,  all  courses 
but  one  are  offered  through  departments;  UC  offers  one  “foundations”  course  in  the  first  pro- 
gram year.  In  the  other  programs,  the  ratio  of  college  to  departmental  courses  is  higher,  but  in  all 
cases  enrolments  in  these  programs  are  constrained  in  part  by  the  capacity  of  cooperating  de- 
partments to  enrol  students  in  the  relevant  courses.  As  at  the  graduate  level,  a relatively  small 
investment  in  integrative  courses  and  administrative  coordination  can  lever  considerably  greater 
benefit  from  our  existing  offerings.  There  are  limits  to  this  strategy,  however;  and  those  limits  are 
defined  in  large  part  by  the  willingness  and  capacity  of  departments  to  absorb  increased  enrol- 
ments in  their  courses  without  additional  resources.  Except  in  the  case  of  drama,  enrolments  in 
the  UC  programs  are  relatively  small,  with  varying  prospects  for  expansion.  Even  with  those  rela- 
tively small  numbers,  they  contribute  to  the  development  of  a distinctive  college  identity. 
(University  College  has  been  taken  as  an  example  here,  but  the  capacity  for  innovation,  subject  to 
similar  constraints,  at  the  college  level  is  demonstrated  by  the  existence  of  a number  of  special- 
ized interdisciplinary  programs  at  each  of  the  other  constituent  and  federated  colleges,  such  as 
women’s  studies  at  New  College,  environmental  studies  at  Innis  College,  international  relations  at 
Trinity,  Renaissance  studies  at  Victoria  and  biomedical  ethics  at  St.  Michael’s.) 

Similarly,  the  suburban  campuses  each  offer  distinctive  milieux  and  programming  with  the 
University,  as  is  recognized  more  fully  in  the  report  of  the  Provostial  Committee  on  Planning 
Across  the  Three  Campuses.  Both  Erindale  and  Scarborough  offer  a number  of  interdisciplinary 
programs.  Erindale,  moreover,  has  introduced  several  innovations  in  student  services,  including 
an  extensive  orientation  program  for  first-  year  students. 

Principals  of  the  various  colleges,  especially  those  of  Scarborough  and  Erindale,  have  im- 
pressed upon  me  strongly  their  concerns  that  a reduction  in  undergraduate  enrolment  will  threat- 
en their  ability  to  offer  distinctive  programming  by  rendering  some  programs  so  small  as  not  to 
be  viable.  In  my  view,  however,  reducing  undergraduate  enrolment  need  not  threaten  distinctive- 
ness in  programming;  rather,  it  places  even  greater  importance  on  coordinated  planning.  As 
undergraduate  enrolment  declines,  it  may  be  that  enrolments  in  some  programs  will  fall  below 
the  level  at  which  the  program  is  viable.  That  in  turn  will  imply  some  reconfiguration  of 
resources,  either  through  the  consolidation  of  certain  similar  specialized  programs  in  one  aca- 
demic unit  or  another  or  through  the  recombination  of  resources  to  create  a new  program  offer- 
ing. There  may  be  a reduction  in  the  overall  number  of  discrete  programs  at  the  undergraduate 
level,  but  that  need  not  threaten  either  the  distinctiveness  or  the  ongoing  renewal  of  the  curricu- 
lum in  the  various  parts  of  the  University. 

What  may  be  even  more  important  than  innovation  in  program  content  is  a rethinking  of  the 
formats  in  which  we  offer  undergraduate  education.  This  rethinking  could  result  in  relatively  incre- 
mental changes,  such  as  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  classes  scheduled  in  the  evenings  and  on 
Saturdays5,  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  students  with  career  and  family  responsibilities,  as  noted 
above.  More  fundamentally,  it  could  result  in  changes  to  the  structure  of  our  BA  and  BSc  programs. 

Three-  and  four-year  degrees:  I was  specifically  asked  to  address  one  of  these  issues  — the 
question  of  whether  we  should  continue  to  offer  three-year  as  well  as  four-year  BA  and  BSc 
degrees.  Numerous  factors  come  to  bear  on  this  issue,  many  of  them  originating  outside 
U of  T.  One  important  consideration  has  to  do  with  whether  the  Ontario  system  as  a whole  may 
move  toward  a single  four-year  format  for  the  BA  and  BSc  degrees.  If  and  when  the  secondary 
system  in  the  province  moves  to  a consistent  four-year  format  for  the  high  school  diploma,  such 
a move  by  the  university  system  could  well  occur.  It  may  be,  however,  that  U of  T should  consid- 
er such  a move  unilaterally. 

In  submissions  to  me,  the  greatest  concerns  about  a unilateral  move  to  discontinue  the  three- 
year  degree  were  expressed  by  the  senior  administration  of  Woodsworth,  Scarborough  and 
Erindale  Colleges  arid  the  Association  of  Part-time  University  Students.  They  expressed  the 
concern  that  such  a move  would  severely  damage  U of  T’s  ability  to  attract  students,  especially 
part-time  students.  The  negative  consequences  of  such  a move,  they  argued,  would  be  felt  pri- 
marily by  Woodsworth,  Scarborough  and  Erindale  Colleges  and  by  part-time  students.  Erindale 
submitted  data  indicating  that,  while  the  proportion  of  three-year  BAs  conferred  on  Erindale 
students  is  roughly  similar  to  that  for  arts  and  science  as  a whole  (at  about  25-27  percent  over 
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the  period  from  1987-88  to  1990-91),  the  proportion  of  three-year  BSc  degrees  conferred  on 
Erindale  students  is  somewhat  higher  (at  16-17  percent  as  opposed  to  12-14  percent  for  arts  and 
science  as  a whole).  Among  respondents  to  the  APUS  survey  of  part-time  and  summer  session 
students,  35.3  percent  indicated  that  they  intended  to  complete  a three-year  degree.  The  proportion 
of  students  intending  to  complete  a three-year  degree  was  highest  among  students  registered  in 
Scarborough  (48.9  percent),  Erindale  (43.7  percent)  and  Woodsworth  (39.7  percent)  Colleges. 

Most  significantly,  however,  even  those  who  were  most  sceptical  of  the  wisdom  of  discontinu- 
ing the  three-year  degree  suggested  that  the  issue  needed  further  study.  Principal  Noah  Meltz  of 
Woodsworth  College  submitted  to  me  an  excellent  memo  outlining  the  issues  raised  in  this 
context  and  suggesting  ways  in  which  these  issues  might  be  investigated  and  propositions  test- 
ed. In  order  to  provide  an  informed  basis  for  determining  whether  or  not  to  discontinue  the 
three-year  degree,  he  argued,  it  would  be  necessary  to  gather  information  about  the  circum- 
stances and  intentions  of  students  currently  enrolled  in  three-  and  four-year  degrees  at  U of  T 
and  about  experience  in  other  jurisdictions.  The  Association  of  Part-time  University  Students, 
moreover,  made  the  following  point: 

We  suggest  that  the  University  consider  the  question  of  the  Three-Year 
Degree  from  a completely  different  perspective.  What  is  the  University  doing 
or  not  doing  which  prevents  or  inhibits  a significant  proportion  of  the  stu- 
dent population  from  pursuing  a Four-Year  Degree?  If  the  University  made  a 
serious  effort  to  eliminate  the  barriers  to  completing  Four-Year  Degrees, 
then  we  suggest  that  demand  for  the  Three-Year  Degree  would  diminish  to 
the  extent  that  it  could  be  justifiably  eliminated. 

The  broader  context:  Taken  together,  these  comments  suggest  to  me  that  the  issue  of  three- 
vs.  four-year  BA  and  BSc  degrees,  while  undeniably  an  important  one  for  U of  T,  is  part  of  a 
broader  set  of  considerations  related  to  the  format  of  undergraduate  arts  and  science  education 
and  should  not  be  resolved  outside  that  context.  Throughout  this  inquiry,  colleagues  have  raised 
with  me  some  challenging  and  provocative  suggestion  for  revisions  to  that  format  which  lie  well 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  exercise  but  which  beg  to  be  explored.  Some,  for  example,  have 
suggested  a fuller  development  of  the  summer  session  in  order  to  make  more  effective  use  of 
our  human  and  physical  resources  and  to  respond  to  student  demand.  (The  University  registrar, 
at  the  request  of  the  provost,  is  currently  undertaking  a review  of  the  summer  session.)  Some 
have  extended  this  suggestion  to  propose  that  a full  trimester  system  be  considered. 

With  respect  to  the  issue  of  three-  vs  four-year  degrees,  other  colleagues  have  drawn  attention 
to  the  enthusiasm  expressed  by  the  heads  of  some  US  universities,  such  as  Stanford,  for  a com- 
pressed and  refined  three-year  degree  model.  Most  recognize,  however,  that  the  sort  of  model 
they  are  contemplating  would  assume  a high  level  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  entering  students. 
A somewhat  related  proposal  made  to  me  was  that  U of  T might  introduce  a common  “founda- 
tion year”  of  preparation  in  analytic,  research  and  communications  skills,  after  which  students 
would  proceed  to  a (presumably  three-year)  period  of  more  specialized  study. 

Yet  another,  perhaps  even  more  radical,  suggestion  was  that  U of  T consider  discontinuing 
both  the  15-credit  three-year  degree  and  the  20-credit  four-year  degree  in  favour  of  a single  16- 
credit  four-  year  degree  on  the  model  of  a large  number  of  US  universities.  Proponents  of  such  a 
model  argued  that  students  with  a five-course  annual  load  are  “spread  too  thin,”  and  that  a stan- 
dard four-course  load  would  allow  students  to  allocate  an  appropriate  amount  of  time  and  atten- 
tion to  each  course  while  still  keeping  the  period  of  full-time  study  to  four  years.  (It  is  notewor- 
thy, in  this  respect,  that  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  has  recently  completed 
an  extensive  revision  of  its  curriculum  that  reduces  the  course  load  from  six  to  five  courses  per 
year.  In  addition,  the  BComm  degree  was  recently  reconfigured  to  comprise  20  as  opposed  to  the 
previous  23  courses.) 

The  proposal  for  16-credit  four-year  BA  and  BSc  degrees  raises  a host  of  considerations. 

Most  universities  that  require  fewer  courses  for  the  degree  have  more  weeks  of  instruction  per 
course  than  we  do.  The  model  also  implies  that  more  time  will  be  spent  outside  the  classroom,  a 
factor  that  has  implications  for  the  use  of  facilities  such  as  libraries  and  laboratories.  Finally,  the 
model  implies  that  some  of  the  highly  specialized  distribution  requirements  of  a number  of  our 
programs,  particularly  specialist  programs,  could  not  be  accommodated.  Each  of  these  points 
can  be  seen  as  either  an  advantage  or  a disadvantage  of  the  model,  depending  on  what  it  is  that 
we  want  to  accomplish. 

We  could  make  decisions  about  whether  or  not  to  reduce  undergraduate  enrolment  in  arts  and 
science  and  about  whether  or  not  to  discontinue  three-year  BA  and  BSc  degrees  without  raising 
these  broader  issues  of  format.  But  if  we  are  to  be  clear  about  what  it  is  that  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish  in  undergraduate  education,  and  how  our  decisions  relate  to  those  goals,  we  will 
need  to  address  the  broader  range  of  issues  and  options. 

Improving  our  recruitment  efforts:  Innovation  both  within  and  across  disciplines,  in  both 
content  and  format,  can  help  to  maintain  and  improve  the  vitality  of  undergraduate  education  at 
U of  T;  but  it  is  not  sufficient,  in  and  of  itself,  to  ensure  that  we  have  a strong  undergraduate 
student  body.  We  need  to  communicate  to  prospective  students  the  strengths  of  our  established 
programs  and  new  program  developments.  Each  division  of  the  University  is,  on  an  ongoing 
basis,  considering  how  it  might  improve  its  recruitment  efforts.  The  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering  and  Erindale  College  are  two  particularly  notable  examples  of  divisions  that 
have  undertaken  major  initiatives  to  improve  recruiting  measures.  There  may  well  be  some  gains 
to  be  made  in  greater  collaboration  and  cooperation  in  this  regard.  For  example,  a task  force  has 
recently  been  struck  by  the  principals  of  the  St.  George  colleges  and  the  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  to  explore  ways  in  which  their  recruitment  efforts  could  be  improved.  The 
provost-designate  has  indicated  his  intention  to  make  student  recruitment  a high  priority.  These 
are  promising  developments:  ongoing  improvements  in  our  communications  with  prospective 
students,  personalized  wherever  possible,  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  counteract  the  image  of 
large  size  and  impersonality  which  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  reality  of  what  we  have  to  offer. 

It  is  particularly  important  for  us  to  get  this  message  across  to  potential  students  outside  the 
Greater  Toronto  Area.  The  proportion  of  our  undergraduates  drawn  from  the  GTA  has  increased 
over  time  — not  a surprising  development  as  the  population  of  the  GTA  as  a proportion  of  the 
Canadian  population  has  also  increased.  In  1991-92,  over  80  percent  of  our  first-year  undergrad- 
uates had  permanent  addresses  within  60  kilometres  of  the  campus  on  which  they  were  regis- 
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tered.  Clearly  a substantial  proportion  of  our  undergraduates  will  continue  to  be  drawn  from  the 
GTA.  But  what  U of  T has  to  offer  all  of  its  students,  local  and  non-local,  is  membership  in  a uni- 
versity that  is  part  of  national  and  international  networks.  And  an  important  part  of  participation  in 
those  networks  is  the  admission  of  students  from  elsewhere  in  Ontario,  Canada  and  the  world. 
Extending  our  recruitment  base  broadens  the  pool  from  which  we  can  draw  excellent  students  and 
enriches  the  undergraduate  community.  Questions  of  how  best  to  extend  our  outreach  in  this  way 
are  under  active  discussion  throughout  the  University.  The  incoming  provost  can  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  facilitating  and  focusing  these  discussions. 

Access  and  retention:  Periodically  throughout  my  consultations,  concerns  were  raised  regard- 
ing the  implications  of  a strategy  of  reducing  undergraduate  enrolment  for  U of  T’s  accessibility  to 
potential  undergraduate  students,  especially  from  the  Greater  Toronto  Area.  This  concern  was 
usually  expressed  with  some  ambivalence,  given  the  general  agreement  that  a reduction  in  under- 
graduate numbers  has  the  potential  to  improve  the  quality  of  undergraduate  education  and  the 
undergraduate  student  experience. 

Demand  for  access  to  university  education  is  a function  of  a number  of  factors,  including  eco- 
nomic circumstances  and  governmental  policies  regarding  tuition  fees,  which  are  very  difficult  to 
predict.  It  is  most  important  for  the  University  of  Toronto  to  ensure  that  we  can  offer  access  to  an 
excellent  undergraduate  education  and  to  facilitate  access  to  that  education  without  compromis- 
ing its  quality.  Improving  our  recruitment  efforts,  providing  transitional  programming  such  as  the 
Transitional  Year  Program  and  the  Pre-University  Program  and  providing  courses  and  programs 
in  formats  that  take  account  of  the  needs  of  students  with  career  and  family  responsibilities  are  all 
means  towards  this  end. 

Improving  our  retention  rates  is  also  a way  to  improve  genuine  access  to  excellent  undergradu- 
ate education.  Improved  retention  may,  in  some  cases,  be  a function  of  reduced  intake.  The 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering,  for  example,  projects  that  the  reduction  in  its  first- 
year  enrolment  in  1 992  and  1 993  will  yield  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  first-year  students 
who  proceed  in  the  program.  Retention  can  also  be  improved  through  support  measures  such  as 
Erindale’s  first-year  orientation  program.  We  need  to  do  much  more  work  in  this  area,  to  under- 
stand how  retention  rates  can  be  improved  and  to  implement  measures  along  those  lines.  With 
this  understanding  we  can  be  more  confident  that  we  are  providing  genuine  access  and  more 
capable  of  managing  an  enrolment  strategy. 


DEVELOPING  NEW  MODELS  OF  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

Across  professional  categories,  there  is  enormous  pressure  on  professional  programs  to  meet 
a growing  range  and  weight  of  expectations.  On  the  one  hand,  these  programs  are  expected  to 
produce  the  highly  skilled,  specialized  practitioners  necessary  if  the  Canadian  economy  is  to  adapt 
successfully  to  global  change.  On  the  other  hand,  these  programs  are  pressed  to  broaden  their 
coverage  to  address  a growing  range  of  issues  of  social  concern.  In  addition,  there  remains  the 
long-standing  tension  in  the  design  of  professional  curricula  between  focused  professional  educa- 
tion (particularly  as  required  by  professional  accrediting  and  licensing  bodies)  and  broader  liberal 
education. 

These  pressures  and  tensions  are  mounting  across  the  university  system.  In  some  cases,  the 
response  of  the  university  has  been  to  extend  the  length  of  the  professional  program.  This  has 
been  the  case,  for  example,  in  the  development  of  five-year  undergraduate  “Engineering  and 
Society"  programs  at  McMaster  University.  As  noted  earlier,  MIT  has  introduced  a five-year  pro- 
gram leading  directly  to  a MEng  degree  which  it  expects  to  become  the  major  degree  of  practice. 
In  other  cases,  the  response  to  pressure  to  incorporate  more  in  professional  education  has  been 
to  require  a longer  period  of  pre-professionaf  study  at  the  university  level.  In  a number  of  cases, 
this  has  meant  a redesigning  of  professional  programs  as  graduate  rather  than  under-  graduate 
programs.  Yale  University  and  the  University  of  Michigan,  for  example,  have  moved  very  strongly 
in  this  direction.  In  Ontario,  the  Academic  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Ontario  Council  on 
University  Affairs,  in  response  to  its  perception  of  these  pressures  on  the  professional  programs 
submitted  for  approval  over  the  past  few  years,  has  prepared  a forthcoming  discussion  paper  on 
professional  education  in  Ontario  universities. 

Professional  programs  at  U of  T have  generally  responded  to  these  pressures  in  the  second  of 
the  ways  noted  above:  that  is,  by  requiring  a longer  period  of  university  study  prior  to  entry. 
Among  the  health  professions,  medicine  has  increased  its  admission  requirement  from  two  years 
of  university  study  to  three.  Pharmacy  has  moved  from  a “first-entry”  model  (that  is,  one  which 
requires  no  university  study  prior  to  entry)  to  a second-entry  model  requiring  one  year  of  univer- 
sity study  prior  to  entry.  The  Department  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  is 
also  considering  a move  to  a second-entry  model  for  its  undergraduate  programs  in  physiothera- 
py and  in  occupational  therapy. 

To  some  extent,  these  developments  at  U of  T represent  a formalization  of  what  is  already 
occurring.  The  Faculty  of  Medicine,  in  seeking  approval  of  its  revised  admission  requirement, 
reported  to  the  Academic  Board  that  most  entering  students  have  at  least  three  years  of  university 
education  already.  Similarly,  the  director  of  the  Division  of  Physical  Therapy  in  the  Department  of 
Rehabilitation  Medicine  reported  that  the  majority  of  entering  students  have  not  only  some  univer- 
sity education  but  also  a degree,  in  some  cases,  the  de  facto  movement  towards  longer  periods  of 
preparation  has  led  to  an  unevenness  in  the  level  of  preparation  of  first-  year  students,  with  con- 
sequent pedagogical  challenges.  Standardizing  the  requirement  has  been  in  part  a response  to 
this  de  facto  evolution. 

In  my  view,  requiring  a period  of  study  prior  to  entry  into  the  professional  program  is  prefer- 
able, as  a way  of  enriching  the  education  of  professionals,  to  the  extension  of  the  professional 
program  per  se.  It  allows  for  the  pursuit  in  the  pre-professional  stage  of  coherent  programs  of 
study  not  tied  to  professional  applications.  It  reduces  the  likelihood  that  courses  not  directly 
related  to  professional  concerns  will  be  seen  by  students  as  less  worthy  of  attention  than  are  the 
clearly  “professional"  offerings  — a problem  that  has  plagued  attempts  to  incorporate  social 
science  and  humanities  courses,  for  example,  into  some  professional  programs. 

This  “second-entry”  model  does,  however,  imply  the  rethinking  of  professional  programs 
themselves.  Extending  the  period  of  pre-professional  study  should  allow  for  a greater  degree  of 
focus  and  refinement  in  the  professional  program.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  extending  the  period  of 
pre-professional  study  may  lead  to  a move  to  offering  the  professional  program  at  the  graduate 
rather  than  the  undergraduate  level.  This  model  is  well  established  at  U of  T in  library  and  infor- 
mation science,  social  work  and  health  administration.  With  the  closing  of  its  undergraduate 


program,  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  is  now  considering  the  introduction  of  a master  of  forestry  de- 
gree. As  an  institution,  we  need  to  consider  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  moving  to  the 
graduate  second-entry  model  for  professional  education  in  other  areas  as  well.  There  appear  to  be 
considerable  advantages  to  this  model  in  allowing  for  a focused  and  sophisticated  approach  to 
professional  education  that  can  presume  a range  of  analytical,  research  and  communications 
skills  in  entering  students.  It  is  also  more  consonant  with  the  anticipated  continuing  increase  in 
labour  market  demand  for  holders  of  graduate  degrees  in  preference  to  holders  of  baccalaure- 
ates, noted  earlier. 

Given  the  range  of  experimentation  under  way  in  professional  education  in  North  America,  and 
notwithstanding  the  standardizing  influence  of  accrediting  and  licensing  bodies,  it  is  likely  that  in 
at  least  some  professions  more  than  one  approach  to  professional  education  will  co-exist.  In  such 
a situation,  each  university  will  have  to  determine  what  role  its  own  strengths  equip  it  to  play  in 
professional  education.  In  the  case  of  U of  T,  given  its  substantial  research-oriented  presence  in 
most  professional  areas,  it  may  make  sense  to  adopt  a graduate  model  for  some  programs  lead- 
ing to  professional  practice. 

Each  professional  faculty  will  have  to  consider  the  implications  of  the  various  factors  outlined  in 
this  section  for  their  own  programs.  Most  are,  indeed,  already  addressing  these  issues;  and  they 
will  be  further  explored  in  the  provost’s  strategic  planning  discussions  with  each  division.  There  _ 
are  also  generic  issues  relating  to  the  place  of  professional  education  within  the  full  range  of 
university  offerings.  A broad  consideration  of  these  issues  within  the  U of  T community  is  essen- 
tial to  establish  a framework  within  which  proposals  for  change  in  professional  education  can  be 
assessed  as  they  come  forward. 

CONCLUSION 

The  economic  and  fiscal  climate  within  which  the  University  of  Toronto  finds  itself  in  the  1990s 
is  the  most  pressing  we  have  experienced  for  decades.  It  is  essential  that  this  period  be  one  not  of 
adjustment  to  decline  but  rather  of  the  refining,  honing  and  sharpening  of  our  distinctive 
strengths.  Central  to  our  development  in  this  period  must  be  our  enrolment  strategy.  We  should 
enter  the  21st  century  with  a range  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  programs,  including  profes- 
sional programs,  that  build  upon  our  traditional  strengths  and  respond  in  innovative  ways  to 
intellectual  and  social  developments.  Given  the  role  and  position  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
within  local,  provincial,  national  and  international  networks,  this  strategy  should  lead  to  an  overall 
rebalancing  of  our  enrolment  towards  the  graduate  level  and  an  enhancement  of  quality  across  the 
entire  range  of  our  offerings. 

1 These  figures  exclude  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  (OISE).  With  OISE  included, 
graduate  enrolment  accounted  for  18.2  percent  of  total  FTE  enrolment  in  1985-86  and  16.8  per- 
cent in  1991-92. 

2 Between  1985-86  and  1991-92,  total  doctoral  FTE  enrolment  increased  by  27  percent  at  U of  T 
(not  including  OISE)  and  28  percent  including  OISE.  In  the  same  period,  total  doctoral  FTE  enrol- 
ment in  all  Ontario  universities  increased  by  41  percent. 

3 This  suggestion  is  consistent  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Yip  committee  that  the  dean  of 
SGS  or  his  representative  be  a member  of  search  committees  in  single  division  faculties,  but  it 
would  extend  that  recommendation  to  embrace  all  divisions. 

4 Overall,  23  percent  of  chairs  reported  limited  pools  of  qualified  applicants  and  21  percent  re- 
ported labour  market  constraints.  In  the  natural  and  applied  sciences,  the  corresponding 
proportions  were  zero  and  13  percent. 

5 In  its  submission  to  me,  APUS  reported  that  “our  suvey  found  that  almost  60  percent  of  stu- 
dents responding  would  take  a Saturday  course  if  it  were  offered  in  their  field.  The  popularity  of 
Saturday  courses  is  greatest  among  students  aged  25  to  34,  among  parents,  particularly  single 
parents  and  among  students  who  work. ...  Comments  received  on  our  survey  were  overwhelming- 
ly positive  on  this  topic.” 
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APPENDIX  1 


Terms  of  Reference 


In  light  of  the  distinctive  mission  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  in  the  context  of  provincial 
funding  arrangements,  both  the  current  president  and  his  predecessor  have  expressed  the  view 
that  an  increasing  focus  on  graduate  and  second-entry  professional  programs  and  a decrease  in 
undergraduate  enrolment  will  enhance  the  quality  of  all  of  our  programs  — undergraduate, 
graduate  and  professional.  The  present  provincial  funding  formula  allows  us  greater  flexibility  in 
addressing  these  issues  than  we  have  had  in  the  recent  past. 

In  order  to  enhance  quality,  the  University  has  already  expressed  the  intention  of  gradually  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  undergraduate  students  enrolled.  Towards  this  end,  first-year  intake  was 
reduced  by  13  percent  in  the  current  year.  It  is  intended  that  this  lower  level  of  intake  be  contin- 
ued. This  decrease  in  itself  increases  the  proportion  of  our  enrolment  in  second-entry  profession- 
al and  graduate  programs. 

This  is  an  opportune  time  to  address  squarely  the  desirability  and  the  implications  of  further 
shifting  our  enrolment  balance  in  the  direction  of  graduate  and  second-entry  professional  pro- 
grams. These  issues  need  to  be  addressed  in  the  context  of  changes  in  the  environment  of  the 
University  — in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  in  Canada  and  in  the 
international  arena.  We  propose  to  address  this  issue  as  a “rebuttable  presumption.”  That  is,  we 
begin  with  the  hypothesis  that  such  a shift  in  our  enrolment  balance  is  consistent  with  our  mis- 
sion and  with  our  environment  as  we  look  towards  the  turn  of  the  21st  century,  and  we  propose 
to  investigate  that  hypothesis. 

Among  other  things,  we  need  to  consider  the  question  of  balance  within  the  areas  of  graduate 
and  professional  studies  — for  example  balance  between  doctoral  stream  and  other  graduate 
study;  and  balance  across  various  professional  programs,  particularly  as  the  training  of  profes- 
sionals relates  to  long-term  public  policy  goals.  It  is  timely  also  to  explore  the  question  of  the 
future  of  the  three-year  undergraduate  degree. 

Enrolment  balance  is  powerfully  affected  not  only  by  admissions  but  by  retention  rates.  We 
therefore  need  to  consider  the  factors  which  affect  retention,  including  the  services  which  we 
provide  to  students  in  making  important  career  decisions. 

We  need  to  consider  how  changes  in  our  enrolment  balance  might  affect  accessibility  to  our 
programs  and  in  turn  affect  the  make-up  of  our  student  body.  Such  changes  may  well  have 
implications  for  our  recruitment,  admissions  and  student  service  activities.  Increasingly,  more- 
over, as  we  recognize  the  importance  of  “life-long  learning,”  we  need  to  accommodate  the  needs 
of  students  with  family  and  career  responsibilities. 


In  order  to  further  our  thinking  on  the  courses  of  action  that  should  be  followed,  Vice-Provost 
Carolyn  Tuohy  will  be  appointed  as  a one-person  commission  to  study  and  report  on  these  vari- 
ous matters  from  the  perspective  of  a concern  with  the  appropriate  enrolment  balance.  The 
objective  will  be  for  Professor  Tuohy  to  consult  widely  and  develop  a position  paper  for  exposure 
and  discussion  by  March  31, 1993. 

In  this  context,  the  commissioner  will  consider  the  following: 

1.  The  desirable  levels  of  enrolment  in  graduate  and  second-entry  professional  programs,  with 
particular  attention  to  increasing  doctoral-stream  graduate  programs. 

2.  The  desirable  levels  of  undergraduate  enrolment  including  the  goals  which  we  should  establish 
with  respect  to  the  enrolment  of  undergraduate  students  from  outside  Ontario  and  outside 
Canada,  the  balance  of  enrolment  in  arts,  science  and  commerce  programs  on  the  three 
campuses,  both  full-  and  part-time,  and  the  desirability  of  the  University  of  Toronto  ceasing  to 
offer  the  three-year  BA  and/or  BSc  degrees  on  any  or  all  of  its  campuses. 

3.  Mechanisms  for  linking  the  planning  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  student  enrolment  in  the 
various  disciplines  and  fields  and  for  relating  them  to  the  capacity  of  the  departments  for 
teaching  and  supervision. 

4.  Retention  and  degree  completion  rates  in  undergraduate,  professional  and  graduate  programs, 
identifying  areas  with  the  potential  for  improvement  and  means  of  effecting  such  improvement; 
further,  the  implications  of  such  improvement  for  future  intake  targets. 

5.  Mechanisms  whereby  the  needs  of  students  with  career  and  family  responsibilities  can  be 
accommodated. 

6.  In  light  of  considerations  in  items  one  through  five  above,  the  manner  in  which  we  are 
currently  organized  to  recruit,  admit  and  register  undergraduate,  professional  and  graduate 
students  and  to  deliver  services  to  them. 

7.  The  position  that  the  University  should  take  with  respect  to  its  role  in  relation  to  the  projected 
increase  in  demand  for  undergraduate  entry  by  2000  and  the  conditions,  if  any,  under  which 
the  University  would  participate  in  meeting  this  demand. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  PLANNING  ACROSS  THE  THREE  CAMPUSES 

July  1993 

List  of  Recommendations 


The  Committee  on  Planning  Across  the  Three  Campuses  recommends: 

1 . that  the  University  of  Toronto  continue  to  operate  as  a single  university  with  three  campuses; 

2.  that  all  divisions,  including  the  suburban  colleges,  should  fully  subscribe  to  the  University  of 
Toronto’s  single  mission  statement,  though  the  way  each  may  implement  that  single  mission 
may  differ  in  detail; 

3.  that  each  campus  should  offer  a range  of  programs  that  can  be  completed  on  site,  and  that 
among  the  criteria  to  be  applied  in  planning  program  offerings,  heavy  weight  should  be  given  to 
ensuring  that  programs  can  be  completed  on  one  campus; 

4.  that  the  pattern  of  student  choices  across ...  types  of  programs  should  be  closely  monitored  to 
inform  curriculum  planning  and  the  appropriate  use  of  resources; 

5.  that  students  should  be  given  clear  and  timely  information  about  which  programs  can  be 
completed  on  site  and  which  require  (or  may  require)  courses  to  be  taken  on  another  campus. 
Where  approved  programs  require  that  courses  be  taken  on  another  campus,  a mechanism 
should  be  developed  to  ensure  that  students  have  access  to  those  courses  on  the  same  terms  as 
students  on  the  campus  on  which  the  course  is  offered; 

6.  that  duplication  of  resource-intensive  specialty  programs  should  be  avoided; 

7.  that  Scarborough  College  students  should  have  priority  over  students  from  other  faculties 
(though  they  should  not  be  on  the  same  footing  as  students  from  the  faculty  itself)  in  balloting 
for  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  elective  courses; 

8.  that  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  Scarborough  College  conduct  a systematic  review, 
primarily  at  the  departmental  level,  of  courses  offered  on  each  campus  to  determine 
equivalencies  for  the  purpose  of  defining  program  prerequisites  and  exclusions; 

9.  that  continued  interaction  between  the  suburban  campuses  and  the  professional  faculties  is  to 
be  encouraged; 

10.  that  a study  be  conducted  into  the  possibility  of  setting  up  an  integrated-function 
transportation  link  between  the  campuses,  based  on  an  accurate  assessment  of  user  needs; 

11.  that  the  chief  librarian  and  college  librarians  be  involved  in  any  discussions  regarding 
programs  that  may  arise  out  of  this  report; 

12.  that  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  should  keep  a record  of  graduate  students  who  are 
closely  identified  with  a suburban  campus  and  should  provide  them  with  timely  registration  and 
fellowship  services  on  these  campuses; 

13.  that  the  changes  outlined  in  the  remainder  of  this  report  be  implemented  and  overseen  by  the 
provost,  with  the  expressed  aim  of  preserving  the  academic  viability  of  all  three  campuses; 

14.  that  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement ...  on  Three  Campus  Complement  and  Program 
Planning  be  extended  to  include  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  that  it  be  reviewed 


and  revised  in  the  context  of  the  recommendations  set  forth  in  this  report  and  that  its  terms  be 
made  effective  and  bjnding  on  all  parties,  as  verified  through  the  mechanism  of  provostial 
approval; 

15.  that  unless  the  provost  is  satisfied  that  a transfer  of  existing  faculty  is  not  appropriate, 
approval  should  not  be  given  for  an  appointment  to  be  made; 

16.  that  department  chairs  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  (who  are  almost  invariably  graduate 
chairs  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies)  must  be  involved  in  the  appointment  of  college-based 
tenure-stream  faculty  members; 

17.  that  undergraduate  programs  should  not  require  that  courses  be  taught  by  faculty  from 
another  campus,  though  some  flexibility  is  desirable  to  allow  those  who  wish,  to  teach  at  another 
campus.  Faculty  members  who  offer  courses  on  another  campus  should  undertake  to  maintain  a 
real  presence  on  that  campus; 

18.  that  each  faculty  member  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  regardless  of  campus,  should  have  the 
right  and  responsibility  to  participate  fully  and  equally  (according  to  departmental  norms)  in 
graduate  education  and  research  as  well  as  in  undergraduate  teaching; 

1 9.  that  formal  steps  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  chair  of  the  relevant  St.  George  department  sit 
on  all  search  committees  struck  by  Scarborough  College.  The  Scarborough  divisional  chair  and 
the  St.  George  department  chair  must  each  recommend  the  same  candidate  in  a co-signed  letter 
before  provostial  approval  is  given  for  the  appointment; 

20.  that  in  tenure  hearings  the  Scarborough  College  divisional  chair  should  have  responsibility 
for  matters  related  to  undergraduate  teaching;  the  St.  George  department  chair  should  have 
responsibility  for  matters  relating  to  scholarship  and  graduate  teaching; 

21.  that  the  relevant  St.  George  department  chair  should  henceforth  be  formally  involved  in  the 
three-year  review  conducted  for  all  tenure-stream  faculty  members  at  Scarborough  College; 

22.  that  henceforth,  the  procedure  for  setting  up  divisional  promotions  committees  at 
Scarborough  College  should  be  similar  to  that  outlined  above  for  tenure  committees; 

23.  that  the  Erindale  associate  deans  and  Scarborough  chairs  continue  to  be  responsible  for  PTR, 
assigning  the  component  related  to  undergraduate  teaching  and  service  based  on  their  own 
assessment  but  assigning  the  component  based  on  graduate  teaching,  superision,  research  and 
creative  professional  activity  according  to  the  ranking  of  the  St.  George  department  chair.  The 
terms  of  this  arrangement  should  be  adopted  as  a University  policy; 

24.  that  college  teaching  assignments  should  remain  the  responsibility  of  the  Erindale  associate 
deans  and  the  Scarborough  divisional  chairs,  but  that  such  assignments  should  take  place  only 
after  consultation  with  the  St.  George  department  chair  to  ensure  that  there  is  coordination 
with  graduate  teaching  schedules.  A provostial  mediating  mechanism  should  be  available  in  case 
there  are  conflicts  which  cannot  be  resolved  at  the  divisional  level; 

25.  that  a greater  number  of  graduate  courses  and  other  activities  be  scheduled  to  take  place  on 
the  suburban  campuses,  subject  to  student  demand. 


Report  of  the 

Committee  on  Planning  Across  the  Three  Campuses 

July  1993 


INTRODUCTION 

The  three-campus  structure  of  the  University  of  Toronto  is  one  of  its  distinctive  features.  As  an 
element  of  our  breadth  and  diversity,  it  is  one  in  which  we  can  justifiably  take  pride.  Ideally,  it 
offers  what  some  have  referred  to  as  “the  best  of  both  worlds":  distinctive  communities  within  a 
university  of  international  stature.  It  is  an  aspect  of  our  identity  which  is  to  be  fostered  and 
enhanced.  In  addition,  looking  outward,  all  three  campuses  have  forged  strong  links  with  their 
local  communities. 

Nonetheless,  there  have  been  tensions  between  different  interpretations  of  the  roles  and  relation- 
ships of  the  three  campuses  for  as  long  as  there  have  been  separate  campuses.  The  ambiguity  in 
the  definition  of  these  roles  and  relationships  has  allowed  the  system  to  function  in  the  absence 
of  consensus  about  what  they  should  be.  But  this  ambiguity  has  also  meant  that  planning  across 
the  three  campuses  has  amounted  to  “muddling  through.”  Issues  have  been  dealt  with  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis  as  they  arise,  with  great  attendant  demands  on  the  energy  and  goodwill  of  students, 
faculty  and  administrators. 

One  response  to  this  situation  is  frank  acceptance.  It  may  be  that  a coherent  vision  of  the  three- 
campus  University  of  Toronto  is  a Holy  Grail  whose  pursuit  can  only  distract  us  from  the  less 
satisfying  but  more  productive  work  of  muddling  through,  finding  what  works  and  what  doesn’t 
in  various  cases  as  they  arise.  The  existing  ambiguity  has  allowed  for  the  evolution  of  quite 
different  intercampus  relationships  in  different  disciplines,  as  may  be  entirely  appropriate.  It 
may  also  be  that  the  “transaction”  costs  of  the  existing  system  are,  on  balance,  warranted  by  the 
benefits  of  diversity. 


We  believe,  however,  that  a concerted  effort  to  build  consensus  in  this  area  has  become  more 
important,  as  the  allocation  of  resources  has  become  ever  more  contested  in  an  era  of  budgetary 
restraint.  This  effort  has  also,  of  course,  become  more  difficult  in  that  context. 

The  task  of  consensus  building  must,  we  believe,  begin  with  an  enunciation  of  principles.  These 
are  the  principles  that  the  committee  believes  must  be  central  to  planning  across  the  three 
campuses  now  and  in  the  future: 

1)  The  institutional  mission  of  the  University  of  Toronto  as  “an  internationally  signifi- 
cant research  university  with  undergraduate,  graduate  and  professional  programs  of 
excellent  quality”  is  equally  relevant  on  all  three  campuses.  This  is  a single  university 
with  three  campuses.  Although  the  campuses  do  not  and  should  not  mirror  each 
other,  and  the  balance  of  their  programming  varies,  their  distinctiveness  should  only 
contribute  to  the  central  mission  of  the  University.  Faculty,  students  and  staff  are 
equal  participants  in  this  mission  regardless  of  the  campus  on  which  they  are  located. 

2)  The  life  of  the  University  depends  upon  the  life  of  its  constituent  parts.  On  each 
campus,  students,  faculty  and  staff  need  to  find  a community  that  fosters  their  devel- 
opment and  that  provides  an  integral  context  for  the  pursuit  of  their  endeavours. 

3)  The  academic  heart  of  the  University  lies  in  its  teaching  and  research  programs. 
Resource  allocation  decisions  must  be  guided  by  criteria  related  to  the  quality  and  the 
focus  of  those  programs,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  campus  on  which  they  are  located. 
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There  are  some  tensions  among  these  principles.  It  is  necessary  to  strike  a balance  between 
commitment  to  the  University  as  a whole  and  commitment  to  its  constituent  parts.  Ideally,  these 
commitments  are  mutually  reinforcing.  Throughout  this  report,  we  have  tried  to  come  as  close 
as  possible  to  that  ideal.  We  believe  that  striking  the  appropriate  balance  among  these  principles 
has  a number  of  important  implications. 

First,  we  believe  that  these  principles  imply  substantial  autonomy  on  each  campus  for  the  plan- 
ning of  programs.  If  our  three-campus  structure  is  to  afford  students  the  advantages  that  it 
should,  students  need  to  be  presented  with  coherent  and  integral  programs  on  their  home  cam- 
pus as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  enrich  those  programs  by  moving  across  campuses. 

Second,  these  principles  imply  greater  communications  and  transportation  linkages  across  the 
three  campuses.  Program  autonomy  does  not  imply  isolation.  Being  a three-campus  university 
implies  the  flow  of  words,  data,  images,  documents  and  people  across  campuses. 
Communications  technology  has  the  potential  to  revolutionize  the  way  we  conceive  of  and  experi- 
ence these  flows.  Less  revolutionary  but  also  essential  to  realizing  the  full  potential  of  the  three- 
campus  university,  at  least  in  the  short  term,  are  improvements  in  intercampus  transportation. 

Finally,  the  principles  we  have  espoused  imply  common  standards  of  excellence  and  coordinated 
strategic  planning  in  the  management  of  our  resources,  especially  our  human  resources,  across 
the  University.  Complement  planning  needs  to  be  done  on  a University-wide  basis.  Faculty  have 
the  right  and  responsibility  to  participate  fully  in  undergraduate  and  graduate  teaching  and  re- 
search and  in  the  intellectual  life  of  their  disciplines  and  scholarly  communities.  In  order  to 
foster  common  standards  and  facilitate  planning,  administrative  arrangements  need  to  be  consis- 
tent, well  understood  and  legitimate. 

In  what  follows,  we  lay  out  a number  of  recommendations  designed  to  achieve  these  ends.  We 
have  responded  to  our  terms  of  reference  by  grouping  them  into  what  we  believe  are  the  logical 
categories  into  which  they  fall:  Mission;  Campus  and  Community  Issues;  Programs;  Tri-Campus 
Integration;  and  Organization  of  Academic  Affairs. 

MISSIONS 

• Should  different  mission  statements  be  formulated  for  each  campus  (as  distinct  from  each 
academic  division)  under  the  umbrella  of  the  mission  of  the  University  as  a whole?  If  so,  what 
would  those  missions  appropriately  be?  (Term  of  Reference  13) 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  a Statement  of  Institutional  Purpose  which  includes  the  following 
oft-cited  mission  statement:  “The  University  of  Toronto  is  committed  to  being  an  internationally 
significant  research  university  with  undergraduate,  graduate  and  professional  programs  of  excel- 
lent quality.”  The  Statement  of  Institutional  Purpose  was  very  recently  reviewed  and  revised  and 
was  approved  by  Governing  Council  October  15, 1992.  The  statement  does  not  attempt  to  distin- 
guish parts  of  the  University  one  from  another  on  basic  matters  of  mission  and  purpose,  though 
it  does  “regard  college  life  as  an  important  part  of  undergraduate  education.” 

Erindale  College  has  its  own  mission  statement,  “Excellence  in  Undergraduate  Education.” 
Scarborough  College  also  has  an  mission  statement,  the  short  form  of  which  is  “Innovation  and 
Quality.”^  The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  does  not  have  a mission  statement,  nor  is  there  one 
for  the  St.  George  campus. 

Whether  or  not  a mission  statement  exists,  or  is  publicized,  for  each  of  the  three  campuses,  there 
is  no  question  but  that  each  campus  has  a separate  identity,  and  that  this  identity  tends  to  be 
fostered  and  supported  by  those  who  are  most  involved  in  campus  life. 

Erindale  College  adopted  its  mission  statement  in  1977  and  according  to  the  Brief ...  from  the 
Principal  and  Deans  of  Erindale  College  (February  1993),  that  mission,  “adopted  with  an  under- 
standing of  its  broadest  implications,  has  continued  to  guide  the  campus  in  its  planning”  (p. 

8). 2 According  to  the  brief,  “excellence  in  undergraduate  education"  is  defined  in  terms  of 
attracting  the  best  qualified  students,  mounting  the  best  possible  academic  programs,  encour- 
aging dedicated  and  effective  teaching,  providing  satisfactory  facilities  for  teaching  and  learn- 
ing, including  contact  with  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  (research),  providing  an  atmosphere  of 
positive  support,  meeting  students’  physical,  emotional  and  intellectual  needs  and  being  open 
to  changing  demands  and  expectations.  Defined  in  this  way,  the  mission  of  Erindale  College  is 
substantially  in  keeping  with  both  the  University’s  Statement  of  Institutional  Purpose  and  with 
the  highest  ideals  of  post-secondary  education.  A significant  gap  does  exist,  however,  in  the 
college’s  mission  statement,  relative  to  the  University’s,  and  that  has  to  do  with  the  college’s 
role  vis-a-vis  graduate  education.  This  aspect  of  difference  will  be  dealt  with  separately, 
below. 

Scarborough  College’s  mission  statement  was  adopted  in  October  1991.  Its  focus  is  on  “innova- 
tion and  quality”  in  the  "development  and  delivery  of  programs  and  courses"  and  in  “multidisci- 
plinary research.”  There  is  no  implied  separation  of  attention  to  graduate  and  undergraduate 
levels  and  the  specific  focus  on  multidisciplinarity  mirrors  the  college’s  divisional  administrative 
structure.  This  presents  a feature  not  to  be  found  in  the  University  of  Toronto’s  Statement  of 
Institutional  Purpose,  where  the  organization  of  research  is  not  defined  along  any  particular  lines. 
The  Senior  Administrative  Committee  of  Scarborough  College  expressed  “a  great  deal  of  skepti- 
cism about  mission  statements”  in  their  submission. 

The  committee  found  no  interest  from  any  group  at  Erindale  College  for  there  to  be  a separate 
“University  of  Mississauga.”  In  fact,  the  point  of  view  most  expressed  refers  to  the  college 
offering  the  “best  of  both  worlds”  by  being  a part  of  a large  and  distinguished  faculty  within  a 
renowned  university  and  by  being  located  on  a beautiful  property  where  students  and  staff  could 
enjoy  a sense  of  community. 

Scarborough  College  wrestled  with  the  problem  of  operating  as  a separate  university  as  far  back 
as  the  early  1970s,  during  the  presidential  review  which  led  to  the  Hare  report.  A substantial 
appendix  dealt  with  the  virtues  of  independence,  and  a minority  report  advised  on  the  creation  of 
a University  of  Southern  Ontario.  However,  as  for  Erindale  College,  the  committee  has  not  identi- 
fied any  serious  interest  in  creating  a separate  university  out  of  Scarborough  College. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  recommends  (1)  that  the  University  of  Toronto  continue  to  operate 
as  a single  university  with  three  campuses. 
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If  this  is  agreed  upon,  as  we  assume  will  be  the  case,  then  the  rationale  for  having  separate 
mission  statements  becomes  less  compelling,  even  if  there  are  local  differences  in  outlook, 
administrative  structure  or  program  offerings.  In  themselves,  the  college  mission  statements  do 
not  appear  to  contradict  the  University's  Statement  of  Institutional  Purpose,  but  they  do  not 
recognize  it  either.  Instead,  they  focus  on  aspects  of  difference  that  have  become  ingrained  over 
time  and  appear  to  encode  not  so  much  guiding  principles  as  points  of  emphasis  which  may 
result  in  a lack  of  unity  between  major  parts  of  the  University  on  issues  of  intrinsic  importance. 
Fundamentally,  each  campus  should  be  expected  to  contribute  to  both  research  and  teaching  at 
the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels.  Consequently,  the  committee  recommends  (2)  that  all 
divisions,  including  the  suburban  colleges,  should  fully  subscribe  to  the  University  of  Toronto’s 
single  mission  statement,  though  the  way  each  may  implement  that  single  mission  may  differ  in 
detail. 

The  committee  is  intent  on  emphasizing  that  a uniformity  of  standards  should  be  required  across 
the  three  campuses.  At  the  same  time,  the  committee  recognizes  the  importance  of  curricular 
autonomy  on  each  campus.  Aspects  of  curriculum  and  programming  will  be  dealt  with  in  a later 
section. 

CAMPUS  AND  COMMUNITY  ISSUES 

• How  should  the  character  and  needs  of  the  surrounding  community  factor  into  our  academic 
planning  for  each  of  our  campuses?  (Term  of  Reference  2) 

• What  scale  of  operation  is  an  appropriate  long-term  objective  for  each  of  our  campuses? 

(Both  academic  and  demographic  considerations  will  be  relevant  here.)  (Term  of  Reference  4) 

• What  implications  do  the  potential  answers  to  these  questions  have  for  the  recruitment  and 
admission  of  students?  (Term  of  Reference  11) 

The  committee  was  asked  to  look  at  factors  of  community  that  affect  the  three  campuses.  The 
students  who  choose  the  University  of  Toronto  reflect  the  character  of  the  surrounding  commu- 
nity in  many  ways.  At  the  same  time,  they  become  an  important  part  of  the  academic  community 
which  it  is  the  University’s  mission  to  foster.  In  this  section,  the  committee  surveys  such  issues 
as  recruitment  and  admissions.  In  later  sections,  the  committee  examines  issues  facing  the 
University’s  academic  community. 

At  one  of  its  meetings  the  committee  met  with  the  registrars  of  Erindale  College,  Scarborough 
College  and  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  It  became  clear  in  their  presentations  that  matters  of 
recruitment  were  tied  to  a recognition  of  the  community  (variously  defined)  where  each  campus 
is  located  and  which  it  seeks  to  serve.  Over  the  years  there  has  been  significant  growth  in  both 
eastern  and  western  suburban  areas  of  Toronto.  This  has  increased  the  pool  of  students  that 
naturally  identify  Erindale  and  Scarborough  Colleges  as  their  local  institution.  At  the  same  time, 
both  suburban  catchment  areas  are  territories  shared  by  several  other  universities,  so  competi- 
tion exists  for  the  best  students.  The  Erindale  College  recruitment  program  emphasizes  the 
whole  University  of  Toronto,  and  because  the  college  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science,  growth  in  enrolment  at  Erindale  has  a secondary  effect  on  the  St.  George  campus.  A 
similar  but  lesser  effect  may  stem  from  Scarborough  College  enrolment  decisions.  Each  cam- 
pus, moreover,  draws  students  from  beyond  its  local  catchment  area;  and  each  division— appro- 
priately, in  our  view — seeks  to  extend  and  improve  recruitment  activities  aimed  at  both  local  and 
non-local  student  pools. 

Both  Scarborough  College  and  Erindale  College  currently  enjoy  full  enrolment  in  terms  defined 
both  by  corridor  agreements  and  by  educational  resources.  Erindale  College  has  already  exceed- 
ed an  optimum  level  of  student  enrolment,  caused  by  the  surge  of  “Access”-funded  students  in 
the  late  1980s.  This  wave  is  now  moving  through  the  system  and  it  is  expected  that  Erindale 
College  will  attain  a lower  steady-state  enrolment  level  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  real  question  of  future  scale  of  operation  is  one  that  will  be  driven  by  factors  beyond  the 
predictive  powers  of  the  committee.  These  factors  relate  especially  to  University  finance.  The 
balance  of  public  and  private  funding,  public  policy  regarding  access  to  and  funding  of  post- 
secondary education  and  the  level  of  discretion  over  tuition  fees,  among  other  things,  will 
establish  the  parameters  within  which  the  University’s  enrolment  strategy,  at  both  general  and 
specific  levels,  will  be  developed. 

Planning  on  each  of  the  three  campuses  will  also  be  affected  by  long-term  demographic  and 
economic  trends.  For  example,  an  increased  demand  for  university  education  from  women 
returning  to  the  work  force  can  be  anticipated  in  the  latter  half  of  this  decade  and 
programming — especially  on  the  suburban  campuses — may  need  to  respond  to  this  demand.  It 
is  a matter  of  common  sense  and  sound  policy  that  the  University  should  strive  to  maintain  good 
relations  with  its  surrounding  community  and  respond  to  local  initiatives  that  are  in  accord  with 
the  University’s  mission. 

PROGRAMS 

• To  what  extent  should  the  vision  which  informs  future  development  of  undergraduate 
programs  on  the  three  campuses  be  one  of  independent  operations  which  have  the  capacity 
essentially  to  "stand  alone"  and  to  what  extent  should  it  be  of  interdependence?  (Term  of 
Reference  1) 

• What  should  be  expected  of  undergraduate  students  by  way  of  needing  to  draw  from  the 
offerings  on  more  than  one  campus  in  order  to  complete  their  degrees? 

(Term  of  Reference  8) 

Participation  in  the  common  mission  of  the  University  of  Toronto  does  not  imply  identical  pro- 
gramming. On  the  contrary,  there  is  considerable  scope  within  that  mission  for  divisions  on 
each  campus  to  develop  distinctive  offerings.  The  particular  mix  of  offerings  contributes  to  and 
is  shaped  by  the  character  and  identity  of  each  campus.  At  the  same  time,  each  campus  is  part 
of  a three-campus  system.  If  students  are  really  to  have  “the  best  of  both  worlds”  they  need  to 
be  rooted  on  one  campus  but  be  able  to  partake  in  the  richness  and  diversity  of  the  system  as  a 
whole. 

Erindale  College  and  Scarborough  College  have  developed  in  very  different  ways,  where  the  one 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science2  and  the  other  is  a separate  faculty. 
Departmental  involvement  in  academic  matters  at  Erindale  College  is  more  formalized  and  com- 
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plete  than  it  is  at  Scarborough  College.  Though  divisional  structures  have  developed  at  both 
suburban  colleges,  that  at  Scarborough  is  more  defined,  with  the  division  head  holding  the  title 
and  role  of  chair.  Many  members  of  the  faculty  and  the  administration  at  Scarborough  College 
urged  upon  the  committee  the  importance  of  maintaining  its  divisional  structure.  They  saw  this 
structure  as  a catalyst  in  the  development  of  unique  programs,  especially  those  which  draw  upon 
the  combined  talents  and  expertise  of  faculty  members  in  different  areas  of  study.  It  is  worth 
noting  here  that  Erindale  College,  too,  has  been  able  to  develop  or  maintain  unique  programs  and 
discipline  groupings,  though  it  is  differently  organized  than  is  Scarborough  College. 

The  two  suburban  colleges  also  differ  in  that  Scarborough  College  has  a policy  that  programs  will 
normally  be  approved  only  if  they  can  be  completed  on  campus.  This  does  not  mean  that  cours- 
es cannot  or  should  not  be  taken  at  the  other  campuses,  but  it  may  be  the  main  reason  why  the 
numbers  of  students  flowing  between  the  Scarborough  and  St.  George  campuses  is  smaller  than 
that  flowing  between  Erindale  and  St.  George. 

At  Erindale  College,  those  wishing  to  enrol  in  even  basic  courses  may  be  forced  to  seek  them 
downtown.  This  is  partly  a result  of  the  recent  surge  of  “access”  enrolments,  already  noted 
above.  The  committee  is  pleased  to  see  that  Erindale  College  has  an  enrolment  reduction  plan 
being  implemented  over  the  next  several  years.  This  alone  should  increase  the  likelihood  that 
first-  and  second-year  students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  take  all  their  courses  on  campus. 

Another  reason  why  students  must  go  downtown  from  Erindale  College  is  that  there  may  be  an 
insufficient  number  of  upper-year  courses  available  to  allow  students  to  complete  a particular 
program.  To  some  extent,  this  is  a consequence  of  years  of  constraint  where  positions  were  lost 
in  many  disciplines.  From  another  point  of  view,  it  is  an  organizational  problem.  Though  it  is 
unrealistic  to  imagine  either  campus  as  a “mini-St.  George,”  the  fact  that  Erindale  College  is  a 
part  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  sometimes  leads  to  unfulfilled  or  costly  emulation. 
Discipline  groups  may  number  only  one  or  two  at  either  college,  yet  there  may  be  attempts  to 
offer  major  and  even  specialist  programs  in  these  areas.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the  faculty 
members  involved  giving  up  other  activities  or  by  students  filling  in  their  programs  with  courses 
taken  on  the  St.  George  campus.  Students  at  both  colleges  told  us  repeatedly  that  they  do  not 
find  it  easy  to  travel  in  order  to  take  courses.  But  basically,  transportation  is  not  the  real  prob- 
lem.4 The  real  problem  is  a lack  of  programs  that  can  reasonably  be  completed  on  campus. 

With  respect  to  their  implications  for  the  three  campuses,  there  are  essentially  two  categories  of 
programs: 

a)  programs  that  can  be  completed  on  one  campus,  but  in  which  the  range  of 
course  options  can  be  enhanced  by  drawing  upon  courses  available  on  another 
campus 

b)  programs  whose  completion  requires  that  students  take  courses  on  more  than 
one  campus 

It  is  the  committee’s  view  that  by  far  the  largest  number  of  programs  should  be  in  category  (a). 
The  committee  recommends  (3)  that  each  campus  should  offer  a range  of  programs  that  can  be 
completed  on  site,  and  that  among  the  criteria  to  be  applied  in  planning  program  offerings,  heavy 
weight  should  be  given  to  ensuring  that  programs  can  be  completed  on  one  campus.  This  would 
be  consistent  with  views  expressed  by  both  faculty  and  students  on  the  suburban  campuses.  In 
the  foreseeable  future,  however,  it  is  likely  that  programs  falling  into  category  (b)  will  continue  to 
be  offered.  The  existence  of  these  different  types  of  programs  can  provide  information  upon 
which  to  base  further  decisions.  Given  choices  across  these  categories,  students  themselves  will 
“vote  with  their  feet”  for  the  types  of  programs  that  they  prefer.  The  committee  recommends 
(4)  that  the  pattern  of  student  choices  across  these  types  of  programs  should  be  closely  moni- 
tored to  inform  curriculum  planning  and  the  appropriate  use  of  resources. 

Placing  priority  on  programs  that  can  be  completed  on  one  campus  has  a number  of  important 
implications.  It  means,  for  example,  that  if  the  only  way  to  keep  some  programs  viable  is  by 
requiring  components  of  the  programs  to  be  taken  on  other  campuses,  then  those  programs  will 
either  have  to  be  discontinued  or  a case  will  have  to  be  made  for  more  resources  to  be  allocated 
to  those  programs  to  allow  them  to  be  completed  on  one  campus.  This  also  implies  that  there 
will  be  some  transformation  of  programs  overtime  as  resources  are  recombined  to  create  new 
programs  on  each  campus. 

Now  and  in  the  immediate  future,  some  students  will  be  faced  with  the  need  to  take  courses  off- 
campus.  The  committee  recommends  (5)  that  students  should  be  given  clear  and  timely  infor- 
mation about  which  programs  can  be  completed  on  site  and  which  require  (or  may  require) 
courses  to  be  taken  on  another  campus.  Where  approved  programs  require  that  courses  be 
taken  on  another  campus,  a mechanism  should  be  developed  to  ensure  that  students  have 
access  to  those  courses  on  the  same  terms  as  students  on  the  campus  on  which  the  course  is 
offered. 

• Aside  from  courses  which  they  may  be  required  to  take  on  other  than  their  “home"  campus  in 
order  to  complete  their  programs,  what  access  should  students  have  to  the  course  offerings 
on  other  campuses  and  to  intercampus  transfer?  (Term  of  Reference  9) 

• Taking  into  account  the  resources  likely  to  be  available  to  the  University  over  the  next  decade, 
to  what  extent  should  undergraduate  programming  on  our  various  campuses  replicate  and  to 
what  extent  complement  programs  on  the  others?  (Term  of  Reference  3) 

A great  many  students  choose  the  suburban  campuses  primarily  for  their  location  and  size. 

Thus,  it  will  be  desirable  for  programs  in  core  disciplines  to  be  offered  on  ail  three  campuses. 
However,  the  committee  does  not  believe  that  each  suburban  campus  should  mirror  St.  George 
offerings.  Rather,  the  committee  recommends  (6)  that  duplication  of  resource-intensive  spe- 
cialty programs  should  be  avoided.  Reviews  should  be  undertaken  of  programs  in  similar  areas 
offered  on  more  than  one  campus,  and  unless  duplication  can  be  justified,  means  should  be 
sought  whereby  duplicate  programs  are  either  eliminated  or  consolidated  on  any  one  of  the  three 
campuses.  The  committee  also  believes  that  campuses  should  look  for  opportunities  to  develop 
new  groupings  of  courses,  thus  better  utilizing  existing  staff  resources  that  may  be  insufficient  to 
offer  independent  programs.  In  general,  principals  and  deans  should  look  for  opportunities  to 
consolidate  duplicate  programs  on  a single  campus.  It  is  essential  that  decisions  concerning 
resource  imbalance  be  made  on  a program  basis  and  not  on  a campus  basis. 
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Not  withstanding  the  recommended  goal  of  maximizing  the  number  of  self-contained  programs 
on  each  campus,  obstacles  to  students  taking  appropriate  courses  on  other  campuses  or  in  other 
faculties  should  be  reduced  to  the  extent  possible.  This  does  not  mean  allowing  carte  blanche 
choice.  The  new  restrictions  and  rules  for  access  to  arts  and  science  courses  on  the  St.  George 
campus  are  reasonable,  especially  as  they  apply  to  Erindale  College  students.  Students  from 
Erindale  College  should  not  have  high  priority  for  access  to  1 00-  and  200-level  courses,  but  they 
should  be  on  the  same  footing  as  St.  George  students  for  access  to  upper  level  courses  required 
to  complete  their  programs.  Currently,  Scarborough  College  students  are  treated  on  an  equal 
(restricted)  basis  with  students  from  other  faculties.  However,  the  committee  recommends  (7) 
that  Scarborough  College  students  should  have  priority  over  students  from  other  faculties 
(though  they  should  not  be  on  the  same  footing  as  students  from  the  faculty  itself)  in  balloting 
for  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  elective  courses."*  This  recognizes  that  Scarborough  College 
students  are  generally  enrolled  in  core  arts  and  science  programs. 

The  committee  recommends  (8)  that  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  Scarborough  College 
conduct  a systematic  review,  primarily  at  the  departmental  level,  of  courses  offered  on  each 
campus  to  determine  equivalencies  for  the  purpose  of  defining  program  prerequisites  and  exclu- 
sions. Subsequent  annual  reviews  should  be  held  to  keep  the  equivalency  tables  up-to-date. 
Information  on  programs  and  courses  across  all  campuses  should  be  made  available  to  students. 
A common  brochure,  included  with  each  calendar,  should  indicate  the  points  of  access  to  the 
relevant  information:  this  should  also  be  in  electronic  form,  available  in  libraries,  registrars’ 
offices  or  on  a dial-in  basis. 

• What  is  the  desirable  and  appropriate  level  and  type  of  professional  programming  on  the 
Scarborough  and  Erindale  campuses?  (Term  of  Reference  5) 

It  is  not  likely  that  increased  professional  programming  on  the  suburban  campuses  would  come 
about  as  a result  of  program  rationalization.  Rather,  to  increase  professional  programming,  the 
transfer  and/or  expansion  of  offerings  would  be  needed.  The  committee  sees  little  likelihood  of 
such  developments  in  the  current  and  foreseeable  fiscal  climate,  though  opportunities  that  may 
arise  should  not  be  dismissed  in  principle.6  Recognizing  the  constraints  that  exist,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  (9)  that  continued  interaction  between  the  suburban  campuses  and  the  profes- 
sional faculties  is  to  be  encouraged.  Examples  of  interaction  include  the  preparation  of  students 
in  pre-professional  programs,  the  Early  Teacher  Project  developed  by  Scarborough  College  and 
the  Faculty  of  Education,7  and  the  integral  role  of  the  Faculty  of  Management  in  commerce  pro- 
grams on  all  three  campuses. 

Continuing  education  opportunities  should  be  available  upon  all  three  campuses,  consistent  with 
the  need  of  these  programs  to  take  place  on  a cost-recovery  basis.  The  Stratford  summer  semi- 
nars is  an  example  of  a successful  continuing  education  program  that  has  been  developed  and 
administered  by  Scarborough  College.  The  committee  notes,  however,  that  continuing  education 
offerings  on  the  suburban  campuses  have  tended  not  to  be  economically  viable  in  the  past  and 
we  do  not  foresee  a substantial  change  in  this  matter.  The  findings  of  the  current  provostial 
review  of  continuing  education  will  be  relevant. 

TRI-CAMPUS  INTEGRATION 

• How  should  we  provide  for  services  to  students  on  our  three  campuses? 

(Term  of  Reference  10) 

The  committee  has  emphasized  its  belief  that  divisions  on  all  three  campuses  should  share  a 
single  mission,  as  defined  in  the  University’s  Statement  of  Institutional  Purpose.  Accordingly, 
whatever  helps  to  unite  the  three  campuses  in  fulfilment  of  this  common  goal  should  be  encour- 
aged. Significant  steps  are  already  being  taken  to  improve  communication  between  the  three 
campuses  through  the  installation  of  microwave  links.  The  committee  believes  that  this  and 
other  advances  in  information  technology  will  increasingly  allow  a better  distributed  use  of  the 
University’s  teaching  and  research  resources,  especially  to  the  advantage  of  those  on  the  subur- 
ban campuses.  In  the  discussion  that  follows,  the  committee  expresses  its  support  for  all  means 
that  will  increase  the  effectiveness  of  intercampus  links. 

Information  Technology 

The  committee  was  struck  by  the  potential  that  developments  in  information  technology  will 
inevitably  have  on  allowing  people  in  different  places  to  interact  more  closely.  The  committee 
attended  a videoconferencing  demonstration  which  suggested  that  there  was  potential  for  greater 
use  of  this  medium  despite  the  limitations  of  the  technology  currently  in  place.  It  appears  that 
once  the  microwave  link  between  campuses  is  in  place,  and  once  the  electronic  “campus  back- 
bone” is  completed,  communications  will  be  vastly  improved  throughout  the  University.  The 
next  step  will  be  to  provide  high-grade  interactive  video  linkages  that  may  be  used  in  appropriate 
circumstances  to  allow  the  involvement  of  individuals  in  teaching  and  in  other  proceedings  held 
in  different  locations.  Pending  such  developments,  however,  improved  transportation  links 
would  be  highly  desirable. 

Transportation  and  Access  to  Downtown  Facilities 

The  two  issues  that  Erindale  and  Scarborough  students  most  frequently  brought  forward  to  the 
committee  were  intercampus  transportation  and  access  to  downtown  facilities.  If  the  recommen- 
dations in  this  report  are  followed,  undergraduate  students  will  less  frequently  need  to  take 
courses  on  the  St.  George  campus,  particularly  in  their  first  and  second  years  of  study.  This  will 
reduce  the  need  for  taking  transport  on  a routine  basis.  If  more  programs  are  designed  so  they  can 
be  completed  on  site,  upper-year  students  will  also  need  to  travel  less,  though  they  may  still  choose 
to  take  electives  downtown.  This  will  not  obviate  the  need  for  transportation  to  and  from  the 
downtown  campus,  however,  because  life  at  the  University  of  Toronto  is  more  than  just  classes. 

The  issue  of  intercampus  transportation  has  been  a lively  one  for  many  years  now.  In  1986  a 
Provostial  Working  Group  on  Intercampus  Transportation  was  established  and  “recommended 
that  the  University  maintain  an  efficient,  comprehensive  transportation  service  linking  the  three 
campuses,  that  the  fare  system  be  discontinued  and  that  a compulsory  non-academic  incidental 
fee  be  established  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  service  for  students."  The  summary  just  quoted  was 
presented  by  Assistant  Vice-President,  Student  Affairs,  David  Neelands,  in  a report  on  intercam- 
pus transportation  to  the  University  Affairs  Board,  October  1, 1992.  That  report  was  generated  in 
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response  to  a recommendation  of  the  provostial  review  of  Erindale  College,  issued  in  March  1991 . 
The  University  Affairs  Board  discussed  Dr.  Neelands’  report  at  its  meeting  of  October  20, 1992. 

Despite  the  recommendation  of  the  original  provostial  working  group,  students  have  refused  to 
sanction  the  levy  of  a compulsory  fee  in  support  of  intercampus  transportation.  Indeed, 
Scarborough  College  Council  recently  discontinued  its  own  subsidy  of  a bus  link  to  St.  George 
campus  after  a controlled  trial  showed  that  ridership  levels  could  not  justify  the  service.  Erindale 
students  have  a bus  link,  which  is  subsidized  through  base  University  funding.  A recent  survey 
indicated  that  Erindale  students  have  used  this  bus  to  take  an  increasing  number  of  courses  on 
St.  George  campus,  although  it  did  not  address  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  the  bus  was 
being  used  for  commuting  purposes.  Scarborough  students  and  faculty  members  more  general- 
ly used  their  bus  service  to  commute  to  and  from  downtown.  The  need  for  intercampus  travel  to 
take  courses  would  be  reduced  by  improving  access  to  required  courses  on  Erindale  College.  As 
already  noted,  Scarborough  College  has  already  discontinued  its  bus  service. 

The  committee  was  nevertheless  struck  by  the  forcefulness  and  the  insistence  of  the  calls  for  a 
better— and  cheaper— bus  link  between  campuses.  These  calls  came  alike  from  undergraduate 
students,  graduate  students  and  faculty  members  on  the  suburban  campuses.  Nothing  can 
eliminate  the  fact  that  significant  distances  separate  the  campuses  and  that  it  takes  time  (and 
money)  to  travel  between  them.  The  preponderance  of  departmental  meetings,  guest  lectures, 
special  seminars,  sports  and  cultural  events  take  place  downtown.  All  members  of  the  University 
community  should  have  ready  access  to  all  such  important  University  activities. 

The  committee  has  concluded  that  the  issue  of  intercampus  transportation  is  one  which  “just 
won’t  go  away."  We  believe  that  there  are  several  reasons  for  this.  First,  the  issue  is  one  of  great 
symbolic  significance.  Scarborough  and  Erindale  students,  faculty  and  staff  predominantly  use 
or  would  use  intercampus  transportation.  Requiring  them  to  pay  for  that  transportation,  directly 
through  fares  or  fees  or  indirectly  through  college  budgets,  is  seen  as  setting  them  a price  for  full 
integration  into  the  University  and  for  full  use  of  its  facilities. 

Second,  intercampus  transportation  is,  in  a sense,  a “public  good.”  All  students,  faculty  and  staff 
benefit  from  the  flow  of  members  of  the  University  community  across  campuses.  By  requiring 
intercampus  transportation  to  be  funded  solely  by  those  who  have  a direct  interest  in  it,  we 
neglect  this  dimension  of  “public  good.” 

Third,  it  does  not  mean  that  costs  do  not  occur  when  the  University  does  not  fund  or  only  partial- 
ly funds  intercampus  transportation;  it  means  only  that  the  costs  are  borne  privately  by  students, 
faculty  and  staff.  Centralizing  these  costs  could  allow  for  more  effective  planning.  For  example, 
it  would  make  clearer  the  true  costs  of  requiring  suburban  campus  students  to  take  courses 
downtown  versus  those  of  mounting  courses  directly  on  the  suburban  campuses. 

Finally,  the  committee  believes  that  the  desire  for  better  bus  service  seems  to  mask  a more 
general  need  for  better  communication  of  many  kinds  between  campuses,  though  very  little 
attention  has  been  focused  on  alternate  ways  of  achieving  this  end.  The  committee  believes  that 
transportation  issues  and  bus  issues  need  not  be  synonymous.  Mail,  courier,  delivery  and  library 
vehicles  currently  make  regular  journeys  between  the  campuses.  Countless  numbers  of  individu- 
al trips  are  made  in  automobiles,  including  taxis.  The  committee  recommends  (10)  that  a study 
be  conducted  into  the  possibility  of  setting  up  an  integrated-function  transportation  link  between 
the  campuses,  based  on  an  accurate  assessment  of  user  needs.  (This  assessment  of  needs 
should  recognize  only  needs  for  transportation  between  campuses  and  not,  for  example,  com- 
muting from  home  to  campus.)  Such  a study  would  include  thinking  creatively  about  special 
purpose  opportunities  that  could  be  realized  by  organizing  alternate  means  to  busing,  such  as 
car-pooling  and  taxi  contracts.  On  the  basis  of  the  results  of  this  study,  the  provost  and  the  vice- 
president,  business  affairs,  should  consider  the  development  of  a mechanism  for  central  funding 
of  integrated-function  intercampus  transportation. 

Library  Issues 

The  chief  librarian,  the  Scarborough  College  librarian  and  the  Erindale  College  librarian  met 
together  with  the  committee  to  present  their  views  on  library  issues  across  the  three  campuses. 
The  college  librarians  report  directly  to  their  principals  and  have  a dotted-line  reporting  relation- 
ship with  the  chief  librarian.  They  sit  as  assessors  on  the  provost’s  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
University  of  Toronto  Library  but  are  members  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Library  Council.  The 
college  libraries  are  autonomous  institutions,  supported  by  the  college  budgets. 

All  three  librarians  were  able  to  agree  that  they  dealt  with  many  common  issues  and  faced  many 
common  problems.  Electronic  connections  had  brought  their  three  collections  much  closer 
together,  especially  through  the  advent  of  a common  catalogue  and  circulation  system.  The 
microwave  link  promises  that  more  and  better  connections  will  be  possible  in  the  near  future.  As 
expected,  budget  pressures  were  being  felt  and  the  need  for  rationalization  and  sharing  of  resources 
was  becoming  ever  more  apparent.  The  chief  librarian  was  praised  by  her  colleagues  for  the 
assistance  she  gave  to  college  libraries  when  the  new  DRA  on-line  catalogue  was  being  introduced. 

Some  confusion  was  noted  in  the  overlap  of  responsibilities  shared  by  the  librarians.  While 
current  policies  acknowledge  the  autonomy  of  local  library  units  with  regard  to  personnel  selec- 
tion and  administration,”  the  library  personnel  office,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  chief  librarian,  takes 
“responsibility  for  coordinating  and  interpreting  personnel  policies  and  procedures  for  librarians 
across  the  system.”8  The  chief  librarian  must  approve  “the  appointment  of  a librarian  outside 
the  Central  Library”0  and  the  chief  librarian  chairs  the  committee  which  advises  on  the  choice  of 
the  Erindale  and  Scarborough  College  librarians.  The  committee  sees  this  as  an  example  of 
shared  responsibility  having  positive  implications  for  the  University  as  a whole  through  the  main- 
tenance of  a uniformly  high  quality  professional  library  staff.10 

The  committee  was  reminded  that  its  decisions  regarding  academic  programs  could  have  an 
impact  on  libraries.  The  introduction,  development  or  curtailment  of  programs  at  any  level  on 
one  or  more  campuses  will  inevitably  result  in  altered  library  resource  requirements.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  (11)  that  the  chief  librarian  and  college  librarians  be  involved  in  any  discus- 
sions regarding  programs  that  may  arise  out  of  this  report. 

Overall,  the  committee  was  extremely  impressed  by  the  excellent  balance  between  autonomy  and 
cooperation  shown  by  the  college  and  chief  librarians.  Their  cooperative  spirit  could  be  further 


harnessed  if  they  were  to  hold  more  regular  formal  meetings  to  discuss  the  many  issues  they 
share  in  common.  Because  of  their  expertise  and  reliance  on  information  technology,  the 
libraries  are  moving  inevitably  in  directions  that  may  show  ways  of  resolving  other  kinds  of 
three-campus  issues. 

Graduate  Students  on  the  Suburban  Campuses 

The  committee  was  impressed  by  the  representations  made  by  graduate  students  on  the  subur- 
ban campuses.1 1 These  graduate  students  exist  in  a kind  of  limbo,  since  they  are  all  registered 
in  departments  centred  downtown.  However,  their  supervision  and  research  may  take  place 
predominantly  at  either  Scarborough  or  Erindale  College  and  many  who  are  involved  as  teaching 
or  research  assistants  spend  substantial  amounts  of  time  on  these  campuses.  The  committee 
believes  that  graduate  student  life  would  be  enriched  if  their  Erindale  and  Scarborough  identities 
were  better  recognized.  The  committee  recommends  (12)  that  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
should  keep  a record  of  graduate  students  who  are  closely  identified  with  a suburban  campus 
and  should  provide  them  with  timely  registration  and  fellowship  services  on  these  campuses. 

More  graduate  seminars  and  exams  could  be  held  on  the  suburban  campuses,  where  numbers 
warrant.  In  addition,  it  may  be  possible  in  some  disciplines  to  offer  professionally  oriented 
master’s  programs  on  one  of  the  suburban  campuses,  as  recommended  in  Vice-Provost  Tuohys 
report  on  Finding  the  Right  Enrolment  Balance  (1993). 

ORGANIZATION  OF  ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 

Participation  in  a common  mission  implies  the  maintenance  and  support  of  common  standards 
of  excellence,  and  it  implies  coordinated  strategic  planning  toward  that  end.  In  an  institution  as 
labour-intensive  as  the  University  of  Toronto,  strategic  planning  is  integrally  related  to  the  man- 
agement of  human  resources.  In  academic  affairs,  this  process  begins  with  the  making  of 
tenure-stream  appointments. 

The  committee  firmly  believes  that  in  participating  in  a common  mission,  all  three  campuses 
need  to  maintain  common  standards  of  excellence.  Students  need  to  be  able  to  complete  pro- 
grams on  the  campus  where  they  are  registered.  With  shrinking  resources  and  with  the  long- 
term commitment  implied  with  every  such  appointment,  there  is  little  or  no  leeway  for  hiring 
individuals  who  cannot  completely  take  part  in  the  life  of  the  University  as  a whole. 

Appointments  must  be  made  according  to  a strategic  plan,  and  this  means  that  consultation 
must  take  place  between  divisions  to  prevent  overlap  or  duplication  of  functions.  Once  appoint- 
ed, faculty  members  need  to  have  common  access  to  graduate  teaching  and  research  and  they 
need  to  be  treated  equally  with  their  colleagues  on  other  campuses.  This  means  fully  participat- 
ing in  departmental  life  and  in  the  intellectual  world  of  the  disciplines  to  which  they  belong. 
Taking  this  view,  the  committee  felt  that  each  faculty  member  ought  to  move  through  the  stages 
of  his  or  her  career  facing  largely  similar  requirements  and  standards.  The  best  way  to  ensure 
this,  in  the  committee’s  opinion,  was  to  regularize  and  formalize  the  administration  of  all  aspects 
of  career  milestone  events,  in  keeping  with  existing  policies.  Admirable  agreements  may  exist 
between  divisions  to  suggest  that  cooperation  and  consultation  take  place,  but  such  agreements 
are  vulnerable  to  changes  in  the  incumbency  of  administrative  positions  over  time.  The  inconsis- 
tencies and  irregularities  that  creep  into  the  process  create  confusion  and  uncertainty  and  invite 
misunderstandings  and  invidious  comparisons. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  recommendations  that  follow  are  not  to  be  considered  solely  as 
aspects  of  a self-adjusting  mechanism,  although  that  is  the  way  most  of  the  policies  to  be  dis- 
cussed have  hitherto  been  implemented.  Rather,  the  committee  believes  that  the  health  of  the 
academic  system  is  the  responsibility  of  the  provost,  who  may  sometimes  need  to  transfer 
resources  from  campus  to  campus  in  the  interests  of  the  University  as  a whole.  Therefore,  the 
committee  recommends  (13)  that  the  changes  outlined  in  the  remainder  of  this  report  be 
implemented  and  overseen  by  the  provost,  with  the  expressed  aim  of  preserving  the  academic 
viability  of  all  three  campuses. 

Complement  Planning 

Effective  complement  planning  will  be  essential  to  the  continued  delivery  of  “undergraduate, 
graduate  and  professional  programs  of  excellent  quality,”  as  required  by  the  University’s 
Statement  of  Institutional  Purpose.  Thorough  complement  planning  exercises  have  recently 
taken  place  in  all  divisions  as  part  of  long-range  budget  planning  requirements.  All  tenure- 
stream  appointments  require  provostial  approval  and  must  be  made  in  accordance  with  long- 
range  budget  plans.  Nevertheless,  the  current  system  has  not  prevented  imbalances  and  redun- 
dancies from  occurring  because  it  has  not  always  been  possible  to  reconcile  the  divisional  plans. 
New  appointments  are  still  made  even  though  potential  candidates  for  transfer  may  have  been 
identified  in  another  division.  University-wide  rationalization  of  resources  has  in  the  past  almost 
inevitably  taken  second  place  to  divisional  priorities.  While  academic  units  must  continue  to 
determine  the  areas  in  which  staffing  is  needed,  this  should  not  be  a reason  to  deny  transfers 
between  divisions.  In  what  follows,  the  committee  will  recommend  mechanisms  to  ensure  that 
all  faculty  members  are  held  to  similar  standards  in  their  undergraduate  and  graduate  teaching 
and  research.  Consequently,  they  can  and  should  be  considered  for  transfer  to  other  divisions 
where  openings  exist. 

The  committee  was  pleased  to  learn  about  the  recent  Memorandum  of  Agreement  among  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  (St.  George  Campus),  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  (Erindale 
Campus)  and  Scarborough  Campus  on  Three  Campus  Complement  and  Program  Planning. 

The  committee  recommends  (14)  that  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement ...  on  Three  Campus 
Complement  and  Program  Planning  be  extended  to  include  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  that  it  be  reviewed  and  revised  in  the  context  of  the  recommendations  set  forth  in  this 
report  and  that  its  terms  be  made  effective  and  binding  on  all  parties,  as  verified  through  the 
mechanism  of  provostial  approval.  Other  faculties  should  be  encouraged  to  become  signatories. 
The  revised  Memorandum  of  Agreement  should  be  distributed  to  all  faculty  members  in  partici- 
pating divisions.  The  committee  recommends  (15)  that  unless  the  provost  is  satisfied  that  a 
transfer  of  existing  faculty  is  not  appropriate,  approval  should  not  be  given  for  an  appointment  to 
be  made.  This  would  only  confirm  the  provost’s  current  responsibility  for  the  approval  of  ap- 
pointments, as  defined  in  the  Policy  and  Procedures  on  Academic  Appointments. 

All  tenure-stream  faculty  members  must  be  appointed  with  the  intention  that  they  will  participate 
in  graduate  teaching  and  in  research.  Consequently,  the  committee  recommends  (16)  that 
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department  chairs  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  (who  are  almost  invariably  graduate  chairs 
in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies)  must  be  involved  in  the  appointment  of  college-based  tenure- 
stream  faculty  members.12  This  pertains  not  only  to  Erindale  and  to  Scarborough  Colleges  but 
to  appointments  made  by  constituent  colleges  as  well.  Department  chairs  and  deans  (regardless 
of  faculty)  should  be  involved  in  staff  appointments  in  cognate  disciplines  in  whatever  division  of 
the  University  they  may  be  made. 

• What  should  be  expected  of  faculty  by  my  of  contributing  to  the  undergraduate  programs  on 
more  than  one  campus?  (Term  of  Reference  6) 

The  ideal  and  typical  situation  is  that  faculty  members  do  their  undergraduate  teaching  on  their 
campus  of  principal  appointment,  though  in  some  circumstances  it  may  be  necessary  for  faculty 
to  do  some  undergraduate  teaching  on  another  campus.  The  committee  recommends  (17)  that 
undergraduate  programs  should  not  require  that  courses  be  taught  by  faculty  from  another 
campus,  though  some  flexibility  is  desirable  to  allow  those  who  wish,  to  teach  at  another  cam- 
pus. Faculty  members  who  offer  courses  on  another  campus  should  undertake  to  maintain  a real 
presence  on  that  campus. 

In  cases  of  program  rationalization,  however,  full  or  partial  transfer  of  some  faculty  may  be 
necessary.  Letters  of  offer  should  be  standardized  in  format  to  make  this  point  (and  other  points 
related  to  issues  brought  forward  below).  Letters  of  offer  currently  issued  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science  can  serve  as  a model  since  they  refer  to  the  three-campus  nature  of  the  University 
and  express  the  possibility  that  teaching  may  take  place  on  any  of  the  campuses.1 3 it  should  be 
clearly  understood  upon  appointment  that  faculty  members  are  members  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  may  be  required  to  teach  on  any  campus  in  cases  involving  program  rationalization. 

Participation  in  Graduate  Teaching  and  Research 

• How  are  professorial  staff  on  each  of  the  campuses  to  be  utilized  in  support  of  our  graduate 
programs?  (Term  of  Reference  7) 

The  committee  recommends  (18)  that  each  faculty  member  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  regard- 
less of  campus,  should  have  the  right  and  responsibility  to  participate  fully  and  equally  (accord- 
ing to  departmental  norms)  in  graduate  education  and  research  as  well  as  in  undergraduate 
teaching.  If  equal  faculty  participation  in  graduate  education  threatens  an  undergraduate  pro- 
gram, then  that  program  is  not  viable.  Either  a case  needs  to  be  made  to  justify  the  allocation  of 
additional  resources  to  that  program  or  the  program  should  not  be  offered.  In  some  areas,  such 
as  biology  at  Erindale  College,  graduate  courses  are  offered  and  master's  defenses  held  on  the 
suburban  campus.  We  commend  and  encourage  these  developments. 

Academic  Governance  and  Administration:  Introduction 

• What  systems  of  governance  and  administrative  arrangements,  both  academic  and  other, 
would  best  serve  our  future  needs  ? (Term  of  Reference  12) 

As  the  provost  noted  in  setting  up  this  committee,  effective  provisions  about  staffing  decisions 
and  appointments  are  key  elements  of  three-campus  planning.  Moreover,  some  mechanism 
seems  desirable  to  promote  transfers  and  staffing  cooperation  between  divisions.  A 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  between  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  the 
Principals  of  Erindale  College  and  Scarborough  College  was  signed  in  1992,  as  noted  above,  but 
has  yet  to  be  fully  tested  and  proven.  Though  appointment  procedures  obviously  require  moni- 
toring, the  committee  also  found  in  its  hearings  that  career  milestones  which  followed  appoint- 
ment were  of  intense  concern  to  both  academic  administrators  and  faculty  members  themselves. 
In  fact,  the  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  and  the  chairs  of  its  departments,  presented 
the  case  that  significant  changes  were  required  to  the  current  administration  of  faculty  careers  on 
the  three  campuses.  The  model  proposed  to  the  committee  would  have  brought  the  organization 
of  Scarborough  College  in  line  with  that  of  Erindale  College,  placing  faculty  members  under  a 
three-campus  chair  centred  in  a St.  George  department.  After  outlining  this  model,  and  college 
perspectives  on  the  issues  raised  by  it,  the  committee  puts  forward  its  recommendations  for 
reconciling  differences  of  procedure  in  dealing  with  academic  staff  across  the  three  campuses. 

Three-Campus  Chair  Model 

The  chairs  of  the  St.  George  arts  and  science  departments  have  obvious  interest  in  the  activities 
and  careers  of  faculty  members  on  all  three  campuses,  though  both  Erindale  College  and 
Scarborough  College  have  independent  budgetary  responsibility  for  faculty  members  who  hold 
appointments  there.  Since  Erindale  College  is  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  department 
chairs  already  maintain  a great  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  appointment  and  subsequent 
careers  of  Erindale  faculty  members.  The  situation  is  different  for  faculty  members  at  Scarborough 
College,  where  formal  responsibility  in  most  instances  lies  clearly  with  the  divisional  chairs, 
though  consultation  is  supposed  to  take  place  with  the  department  chairs  in  matters  of  comple- 
ment and  program  planning,  career  development  of  faculty  members,  teaching  assignments,  etc. 

Various  department  chairs  stated  that  communication  with  respect  to  complement  planning, 
programming  and  personnel  matters  that  affected  disciplines  was  lacking  between  them  and  their 
Scarborough  counterparts.  This  situation  pertained  not  only  for  appointments  but  in  matters  of 
tenure,  PTR  and  promotion.  The  need  to  have  a disciplinary  chair  responsible  for  all  these  activi- 
ties was  strongly  asserted.  Instances  of  decisions  being  made  to  the  detriment  of  the  careers  of 
faculty  members  were  reported.  A differentiation  between  curricular  and  personnel  matters  was 
made  with  the  suggestion  that  a central,  discipline-based  chair  should  be  responsible  for  person- 
nel matters.  The  effect  would  be  to  have  faculty  members  judged  against  their  disciplinary  (as 
opposed  to  divisional)  peers.  Opportunities  and  incentives  to  advance  research  would  be  pro- 
moted by  setting  clear  standards  of  expectations.  One  of  the  most  serious  charges  was  that 
curriculum  decisions  made  on  the  suburban  campuses  have  primarily  emphasized  undergraduate 
teaching  for  junior  faculty  members  (in  particular).  This  has  resulted,  to  varying  degrees,  in  a 
shifting  away  from  research  and  participation  in  graduate  teaching.  Another  complaint  was  that 
the  relative  lack  of  TA  resources  on  the  suburban  campuses  led  to  faculty  members  assuming 
more  undergraduate  teaching  responsibilities  than  their  counterparts  on  the  St.  George  campus. 

The  St.  George  chairs  called  for  structural  reallocation  of  responsibilities.  Appropriate  regula- 
tions were  required  that  would  ensure  cooperation  between  departments  and  divisions  of  the 
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suburban  campuses.  It  was  not  enough,  they  said,  to  rely  on  agreements  or  goodwill  relations 
made  between  individuals. 

College  Perspectives:  Scarborough  College 

The  perspective  of  the  colleges  on  the  matters  raised  by  the  departmental  chairs  was,  not  unex- 
pectedly, quite  different.  The  leadership  of  Scarborough  College  was  firm  in  the  belief  that  exist- 
ing structural  arrangements  deserved  to  remain  in  place  despite  controversies  over  appointment 
and  tenure,  it  was  pointed  out  that  college  appointment  procedures  called  for  representation 
from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  though  the  level  of  cooperation  with  department  chairs  may 
differ  in  different  divisions.  Advantages  in  the  current  structure  were  seen  to  be  particularly 
evident  when  appointments  were  to  be  made  in  areas  that  might  cross  traditional  discipline 
boundaries. 

The  issue  of  personnel  management  was  seen  to  be  closely  tied  to  that  of  budget.  Scarborough 
College  leaders  felt  that  the  college  was  under-resourced  in  such  a way  that  it  was  subsidizing 
activities— particularly  graduate  teaching— on  the  St.  George  campus.  Transfers  of  faculty 
members  had  been  difficult  to  implement  because  of  perceived  intransigence  on  the  part  of 
St.  George  chairs.  Problems  were  often  experienced  when  faculty  members  were  asked  to  teach 
in  graduate  departments,  centres  and  institutes  above  their  normal  allotment  in  return  for  stipend 
teaching:  this  was  seen  to  undermine  the  goal  of  keeping  a real  faculty  presence  at  the  college, 
and  exemplified  the  conflict  existing  between  the  development  of  the  individual  faculty  member’s 
career  and  the  needs  of  the  college  to  teach  its  students.  The  responsibility  of  divisional  chairs 
for  assigning  teaching  duties  and  PTR  was  seen  to  be  essential  in  creating  a college  focus  for 
faculty  members. 

College  Perspectives:  Erindale  College 

The  situation  of  Erindale  College  differs  from  that  of  Scarborough  College  because  Erindale  is  a 
college  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  Appointment,  tenure  and  promotion  procedures  for 
faculty  members  are  handled  identically  at  Erindale  and  at  the  St.  George  campus,  though  strate- 
gic responsibility  for  complement  planning  resides  in  the  college.  Some  conflict  was  reported 
over  matters  of  PTR  and  teaching  assignments.  For  Erindale  College,  financial  constraints  are  at 
the  centre  of  all  issues.  Recent  reviews  of  the  Divisions  of  Humanities  and  of  Social  Sciences  had 
pointed  to  severe  problems  in  delivering  programs  to  ever-larger  numbers  of  students  with  ever- 
decreasing  numbers  of  teaching  staff.  Unique  and  interdisciplinary  programs,  though  success- 
ful, were  most  at  risk,  while  disciplinary  programs  were  sometimes  being  offered  with  skeleton 
staff.  Among  faculty  members,  the  merits  of  “rotation”  were  hotly  debated  at  the  open  meeting. 

It  became  clear  to  the  committee  that  rotation  would  not  be  compatible  with  the  expressed  desire 
of  those  at  Erindale  College  to  have  a faculty  cohort  that  should  strongly  identify  with  the  goals  of 
the  college  and  that  should  participate  actively  in  its  administration  and  academic  life. 

The  Need  for  Shared  Responsibility 

The  committee  considered  carefully  the  merits  of  maintaining  the  status  quo  (as  suggested  by 
academic  administrators  at  Scarborough  College)  and  of  implementing  a three-campus  chair 
model  (as  suggested  by  the  chairs  of  St.  George  departments).  After  due  deliberation,  the  com- 
mittee decided  that  the  most  workable  solution  was  one  that  mediated  between  the  two  posi- 
tions. From  the  committee’s  perspective,  personnel  issues  required  a different  kind  of  attention 
than  did  curricular  issues.  From  the  point  of  view  of  curriculum,  the  colleges  could  not  be  seen 
as  merely  miniature  versions  of  St.  George  campus.  Differences  in  programming  were  not  only 
necessary  because  of  factors  of  budget  and  complement  but  were  also  desirable,  given  the  legiti- 
mate aspiration  of  the  colleges  to  maintain  a readily  defined  identity  within  the  overall  structure 
of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Tenure-Stream  Appointments:  Scarborough  College 

Current  appointment  procedures  at  Scarborough  College  call  for  the  involvement  of  the  appropri- 
ate St.  George  department  chair  or  dean.  However,  cases  continue  to  exist  where  this  involve- 
ment has  either  not  been  carried  out  or  has  been  carried  out  inadequately.  The  committee  rec- 
ommends (19)  that  formal  steps  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  chair  of  the  relevant  St.  George 
department  sit  on  all  search  committees  struck  by  Scarborough  College.  The  Scarborough 
divisional  chair  and  the  St.  George  department  chair  must  each  recommend  the  same  candidate 
in  a co-signed  letter  before  provostial  approval  is  given  for  the  appointment. 

In  cases  where  a position  is  offered  in  a divisional  program  which  spans  different  disciplines,  the 
procedure  should  be  that  individual  applications  be  considered  by  the  appropriate  departmental 
chair  before  the  candidate  can  be  short-listed  and  the  relevant  departmental  chair(s)  should  be 
given  full  membership  in  the  search  committee  once  the  short  list  is  set. 

Upon  appointment,  all  Scarborough  College  faculty  members  should  be  given  cross-appoint- 
ments to  the  appropriate  St.  George  department. 

Tenure:  Scarborough  College 

Committee  membership  in  tenure  proceedings  is  set  out  in  the  Policy  and  Procedures  for 
Academic  Appointments.  For  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  for  Erindale  College,  the 
St.  George  department  chair  is  also  chair  of  the  committee;  for  Scarborough  College,  the  divi- 
sional chair  is  chair  of  the  committee.  Relevant  cognate  representation  is  allowed  by  the  policy. 

In  every  case,  the  relevant  St.  George  department  chair  should  be  appointed  to  the  committee. 

The  divisional  chair  should  continue  to  be  the  chair  of  the  committee  but  should  share  with  the 
department  chair  the  responsibility  for  preparing  the  necessary  documentation  and  in  leading  the 
discussion.  Specifically,  the  committee  recommends  (20)  that  in  tenure  hearings  the 
Scarborough  College  divisional  chair  should  have  responsibility  for  matters  related  to  undergrad- 
uate teaching;  the  St.  George  department  chair  should  have  responsibility  for  matters  relating  to 
scholarship  and  graduate  teaching,  for  example,  by  obtaining  peer  assessment  of  scholarship. 

The  dossier  presented  to  the  president  via  the  provost  should  contain  the  divisional  chair’s 
covering  letter  of  assessment,  co-signed  by  the  departmental  chair  with  respect  to  scholarship 
and  graduate  teaching. 
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Three-Year  Review:  Scarborough  College 

In  keeping  with  the  shared  responsibilities  required  of  divisional  and  departmental  chairs  and  in 
recognition  of  the  cross-appointments  which  all  future  Scarborough  College  members  will  have 
with  a St.  George  department,  the  committee  recommends  (21)  that  the  relevant  St.  George 
department  chair  should  henceforth  be  formally  involved  in  the  three-year  review  conducted  for 
all  tenure-stream  faculty  members  at  Scarborough  College.  The  review  should  be  jointly  con- 
ducted and  a co-signed  letter  should  be  prepared  to  inform  the  faculty  member  on  his  or  her 
performance  and  to  give  advice  on  preparing  for  tenure  proceedings.  The  division  chair  should 
focus  on  matters  pertaining  to  undergraduate  teaching  and  to  college  responsibilities,  the  depart- 
ment chair  should  focus  on  matters  relating  to  graduate  teaching  and  research. 

Promotion:  Scarborough  College 

In  the  past,  several  different  mechanisms  were  used  to  handle  promotions  at  Scarborough 
College.  The  committee  recommends  (22)  that  henceforth,  the  procedure  for  setting  up  divi- 
sional promotions  committees  at  Scarborough  College  should  be  similar  to  that  outlined  above 
for  tenure  committees.  Again,  the  appropriate  St.  George  departmental  chair  should  sit  on  the 
divisional  committee,  the  division  chair  should  chair  the  committee  and  prepare  documentation 
and  lead  the  discussion  on  undergraduate  teaching  and  on  administration;  the  department  chair 
should  prepare  documentation  and  lead  the  discussion  on  research  and  graduate  teaching  (or,  in 
a case  of  promotion  on  teaching  alone,  on  graduate  teaching).  A co-signed  covering  letter  from 
the  two  chairs  should  accompany  the  dossier.  No  change  is  recommended  to  the  procedures  in 
place  for  the  Decanal  Promotions  Committee. 

PTR:  Scarborough  College  and  Erindale  College 

PTR  assessments  for  faculty  members  are  currently  the  responsibility  of  the  St.  George  depart- 
ment chairs,  the  Erindale  associate  deans  (who  advise  the  principal)  and  the  Scarborough  divi- 
sional chairs.  Erindale  PTR  assessments  are  determined  after  input  has  been  received  from  the 
St.  George  department  chair  or  discipline  representative;  the  chair  of  the  Scarborough  Division  of 
Management  and  Economics  consults  with  the  chair  of  the  Department  of  Economics  and  with 
the  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Management,  according  to  an  interdivisional  agreement.  While  this 
system  would  seem  workable,  the  committee  was  impressed  by  the  dissatisfaction  voiced  by 
St.  George  chairs  on  its  overall  effectiveness.  The  St.  George  chairs  firmly  expressed  the  need 
for  the  research  achievement  of  faculty  members  to  be  assessed  against  that  of  their  disciplinary 
peers  and  not  through  divisionally  based  cross-disciplinary  comparisons.  In  keeping  with  other 
advice  in  this  report,  the  committee  recommends  (23)  that  the  Erindale  associate  deans  and 
Scarborough  chairs  continue  to  be  responsible  for  PTR,  assigning  the  component  related  to 
undergraduate  teaching  and  service  based  on  their  own  assessment  but  assigning  the  compo- 
nent based  on  graduate  teaching,  supervision,  research  and  creative  professional  activity  accord- 
ing to  the  ranking  of  the  St.  George  department  chair.  The  terms  of  this  arrangement  should  be 
adopted  as  a University  policy.  The  committee  recognizes  that  flexibility  in  the  implementation  of 
this  policy  is  required  since  there  will  always  be  some  unusual  or  unique  cases  to  consider,  such 
as  those  relating  to  some  appointments  in  interdisciplinary  areas. 

Teaching  Assignments:  Scarborough  College  and  Erindale  College 

The  equitable  assignment  of  teaching  responsibilities  was  an  issue  raised  by  administrators  from 
all  campuses.  St.  George  chairs  often  felt  that  faculty  members  on  the  suburban  campuses  were 
assigned  too  heavy  a load  of  undergraduate  teaching  to  allow  them  to  pursue  significant  research 
programs.  Complaints  were  voiced  from  both  Erindale  and  Scarborough  Colleges,  claiming  that 
the  graduate  enterprise  on  St.  George  campus  was  indirectly  subsidized  by  the  suburban  cam- 
puses through  the  unremunerated  (or  under-remunerated)  secondment  of  teaching  staff.  The 
committee  has  already  stated  its  view  that  all  tenure-stream/tenured  faculty  members  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  should  be  hired  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  contribute  to  graduate 


education.  Since  this  is  a basic  term  of  employment,  there  should  be  no  special  arrangements 
needed  to  allow  for  regular  participation  in  graduate  teaching.  No  "compensation”  to  the  col- 
leges in  return  for  basic  graduate  teaching  (defined  as  the  departmental  norm  for  this  activity) 
should  be  expected.  The  committee  recommends  (24)  that  college  teaching  assignments 
should  remain  the  responsibility  of  the  Erindale  associate  deans  and  the  Scarborough  divisional 
chairs,  but  that  such  assignments  should  take  place  only  after  consultation  with  the  St.  George 
department  chair  to  ensure  that  there  is  coordination  with  graduate  teaching  schedules.  A 
provostial  mediating  mechanism  should  be  available  in  case  there  are  conflicts  which  cannot  be 
resolved  at  the  divisional  level.  To  help  ensure  that  involvement  with  graduate  teaching  does  not 
cause  undue  absences  of  faculty  members  from  the  colleges,  the  committee  recommends  (25) 
that  a greater  number  of  graduate  courses  and  other  activities  be  scheduled  to  take  place  on  the 
suburban  campuses,  subject  to  student  demand. 

1 The  full  statement  is  as  follows:  "Scarborough  College  is  an  arts  and  science  college,  within  the 
University  of  Toronto,  which  is  committed  to  innovation  and  quality  in  the  development  and  delivery 
of  programs  and  courses,  and  to  innovation  and  quality  in  multi-disciplinary  research.” 

2 Though  the  mission  statement  is  frequently  emphasized  by  college  leaders,  it  is  not  printed  in  the 
most  recent  Erindale  College  calendar  (1992/93)  nor  as  part  of  the  Erindale  College  entry  in  The 
Great  Tradition. 

3 Throughout  this  report,  references  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  include  Erindale  College. 
Where  the  discussion  focuses  on  matters  relating  to  the  faculty’s  downtown  operations,  care  has 
been  taken  to  refer  to  St.  George  campus. 

4 For  a fuller  discussion  of  transportation  issues,  please  see  the  section  on  tri-campus  Integration. 

5 It  is  worth  remarking  once  again  that  Erindale  College  students  are  considered  students  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

6 Scarborough  College  has  said  that  it  would  welcome  the  transfer  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  to  its 
campus  and  Erindale  College  has  talked  about  offering  professional  development  courses  in  nursing. 

7 This  program  is  designed  to  produce  future  high  school  teachers  of  science,  mathematics  and 
French.  It  involves  actual  classroom  experience  and  assured  entrance  into  the  Faculty  of  Education 
upon  completion  of  the  undergraduate  degree. 

3 Preamble,  Policies  for  Librarians  (Manual  of  Staff  Policies,  5.01 .01 ) 

9 Section  25,  Policies  for  Librarians 

10  The  positive  advantages  of  shared  responsibility  is  a key  theme  developed  in  the  next  section, 
Organization  of  Academic  Affairs. 

11  Graduate  students  were  advised  by  the  administration  at  Erindale  College  to  attend  the  open 
meeting  for  students,  while  the  administration  of  Scarborough  College  advised  graduates  students 
to  attend  the  open  meeting  for  faculty  and  staff.  This  denotes  in  an  interesting  way  the  different 
experiences  graduate  students  may  have  at  the  two  colleges. 

12  The  appropriate  St.  George  department  may  be  outside  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 
Scarborough  College  has  faculty  members  whose  disciplines  are  in  music,  management  and 
medicine  and  may  well  be  associated  in  the  future  with  other  faculties. 

13  These  letters  typically  include  a paragraph  with  the  following  wording:  “The  position  will  be  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  on  the  St.  George  Campus;  however,  the  Department  of  X is  viewed 
as  a three-campus  department,  and  although  it  is  customary  for  a faculty  member  to  hold  an  ap- 
pointment in  just  one  division  for  budgetary  purposes,  it  is  possible  that  individuals  may  be  asked 
from  time  to  time  to  take  on  teaching  assignments  at  one  of  the  other  campuses.”  Letters  of  ap- 
pointment from  Scarborough  College  are  not  standardized. 


APPENDIX  A: 

PLANNING  ACROSS  THE  THREE  CAMPUSES 

Terms  of  Reference  and  Membership 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Report  of  the  Budget  Committee  on  the  Review  and  Monitoring  of  the  Long-Term  Budget  Plans 
of  the  Academic  and  Administrative  Divisions,  presented  to  the  Academic  Board  in  March  1 992, 
included  a recommendation  that  efforts  to  plan  across  the  three  campuses  be  intensified,  with  the 
administration  considering  appropriate  means  to  bring  about  such  actions  as  the  transfer  of  faculty 
between  campuses  to  ensure  that  faculty  are  deployed  in  the  most  effective  way.  This  recommen- 
dation recognized  the  extreme  budgetary  pressure  that  the  existing  programs  are  under,  the  large 
number  of  retirements  of  academic  staff  that  will  not  be  filled  in  order  to  meet  budget  reductions 
and  the  urgent  need  to  deploy  the  University’s  existing  academic  complement  to  best  advantage. 

For  a number  of  years,  the  provost’s  office  and  the  relevant  division  heads  have  been  conscious 
of  this  issue  and  have  tried  to  address  it  through  exchange  of  information  about  staffing  plans 
and,  in  particular,  through  consultation  about  the  potential  for  transfers  in  a discipline  when  a 
proposal  to  fill  a tenure-stream  position  on  one  campus  has  come  forward.  In  the  summer  of 
1992,  the  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  the  principals  of  Erindale  and  Scarborough 
Colleges  formalized  an  agreement  on  conducting  such  consultation  before  any  of  them  would 
seek  the  provost’s  approval  to  proceed  to  fill  a vacant  tenure-stream  position.  These  provisions 
ensure  that  staffing  decisions  on  each  campus  are  informed  by  the  current  and  planned  situa- 
tions on  the  others  and  constitute  an  important  advance.  However,  this  method  of  approach  has 
to  date  not  materially  changed  the  way  in  which  staffing  requirements  have  been  addressed  and 
its  potential  to  do  so  in  future  is  limited  because  strategic  planning  on  the  various  campuses  is 
not  effectively  coordinated. 

For  these  reasons,  the  president’s  response  to  the  Budget  Committee’s  recommendation  signalled 


the  need  to  approach  the  issue  of  planning  for  the  three  campuses  from  a broader  perspective: 

We  agree  that  efforts  to  plan  across  the  three  campuses  must  be  intensified,  and  that 
we  must  be  able  to  draw  upon  the  full  strengths  and  personnel  of  the  three  campuses. 
Our  focus  must  ultimately  be  on  the  University  as  a whole  and  not  simply  on  its  con- 
stituent parts.  While  it  will  be  important  to  proceed  carefully  in  this  area,  we  must 
increase  our  capacity  to  realize  the  full  potential  of  the  University  of  Toronto  as  a 
whole. 

A necessary  step  in  addressing  three-campus  planning  is  the  development  of  a univer- 
sity-wide perspective  on  the  mission  and  roles  of  its  various  divisions  on  those  cam- 
puses. Currently,  programs  are  offered  on  all  three  campuses  in  arts,  sciences  and 
commerce.  The  immediate  focus,  therefore,  will  be  on  these  areas  and  the  planning 
activities  will  engage  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  Scarborough  College,  Erindale 
College  and  the  Faculty  of  Management.  However,  the  University  as  a whole  has  an 
interest  in  the  resolution  of  these  issues.  The  provost  will,  therefore,  develop  mecha- 
nisms that  will  seek  to  ensure  that  the  exercise  is  informed  by  a broad  view  and  has 
the  potential  to  lead  to  outcomes  that  go  beyond  the  fortuitous  overlap  of  plans  that 
are  independently  generated  by  the  separate  units.  It  should  be  noted  as  well  that,  in 
the  course  of  the  development  of  plans  for  the  administrative  budget  units,  it  has 
become  apparent  that  there  is  a need  to  clarify  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  admin- 
istrators on  the  Scarborough  and  Erindale  campuses  vis-a-vis  those  of  the  vice-presi- 
dent, business  affairs,  and  others  in  the  central  University  administration. 

The  full  realization  of  the  potential  for  three  campus  planning  may  well  require  the 
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reassignment  of  faculty  members  from  one  campus  to  another.  This  may  involve 
compromises  in  the  short  run,  both  for  the  divisions  and  for  individual  faculty  mem- 
bers. (University  of  Toronto  Budget  Report,  1992-93,  Appendix  E,  May  1992) 

The  provost  will  further  pursue  the  matter  of  planning  for  the  three  campuses  as  part  of  the  first 
of  the  seven  administrative  initiatives  announced  by  the  president  for  the  current  year,  viz.,  that 
concerned  with  increasing  the  focus  and  enhancing  the  quality  of  our  academic  programs  and 
activities.  The  University  has  lacked  a clear  vision  of  itself  as  a three-campus  operation  since  the 
New  Program  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  overtook  the  original  conception  that  informed 
the  establishment  of  academic  programs  at  Scarborough  and  Erindale  only  a few  years  after  their 
introduction.  We  must  ensure  that  we  are  taking  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  inherent  in 
the  three-campus  character  of  the  University.  We  need  to  work  towards  a deliberate  and  consid- 
ered strategy  for  the  academic  development  of  the  three  campuses  which  would  ensure  that  the 
mission  of  each  is  defined  and  understood  within  the  overall  mission  of  the  University.  Such  an 
understanding  is  necessary  if  the  energy  and  commitment  of  each  to  achieve  excellence  in  their 
endeavours  is  to  be  deployed  to  greatest  effect  in  advancing  the  University’s  objectives.  In  par- 
ticular, this  development  should  be  designed  to  optimize  the  educational  experience  of  students 
on  all  of  our  campuses  within  the  resources  available. 

Currently,  all  of  the  academic  divisions  have  plans  for  their  academic  development,  including 
staffing,  that  are  closely  linked  to  their  multi-year  budget  plans.  The  budget  plans  cover  the 
period  up  to  and  including  1995-96.  The  principal  objective  of  a three-campus  planning  process 
is  to  establish  a framework  for  the  next  planning  cycle.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  important  that  the 
current  plans  continue  to  guide  our  decision  making;  we  must  not  in  the  process  of  achieving  a 
more  coherent  University  perspective  lose  the  significant  advances  that  have  recently  been  made 
in  the  quality  of  divisional  planning.  Rather,  the  intention  is  to  ensure  that  in  the  next  planning 
cycle  divisional  planning  is  better  informed  by  greater  clarity  in  institutional  goals. 

Hence,  a University-wide  committee  will  be  established  by  the  vice-president  and  provost  to 
consider  the  directions  of  development  on  the  three  campuses  that  would  serve  the  University 
interest. 

COMMITTEE  MEMBERSHIP  AND  TERMS  OF  REFERENCE 

The  committee  membership  is: 

Professor  Carolyn  J.  Tuohy,  vice-provost  (chair) 

Professor  E.  Wayne  Dowler,  Division  of  Humanities,  Scarborough  College 

Professor  Melvyn  Fuss,  Department  of  Economics 

Professor  Paul  W.  Gooch,  acting  dean,  School  of  Graduate  Studies 

Professor  Gary  Latham,  Faculty  of  Management 

Professor  Peggy  Leatt,  Department  of  Health  Administration 

Professor  Danton  H.  O’Day,  zoology,  Erindale  College 

Professor  Ronald  D.  Venter,  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Dr.  Alvan  Bregman,  assistant  vice-provost,  arts  and  science  (secretary) 

The  committee  will  reflect  upon  the  mission  of  each  campus  in  the  context  of  the  University's 
Statement  of  Institutional  Purpose  and  make  recommendations  on  the  degree  of  differentiation  in 
programming  that  should  be  encouraged  and  on  the  administration  and  organizational  structures 


that  would  best  support  achieving  the  agreed  goals.  In  considering  these  issues,  the  committee 
will  consult  widely  within  the  University  and  will  also  seek  information  and  advice  externally  in 
order  to  assess  the  relevance  to  our  situation  of  the  experience  of  multi-campus  universities 
elsewhere. 

Among  the  questions  that  the  committee  should  consider  and  respond  to  in  the  form  of  recom- 
mendations are: 

1 . To  what  extent  should  the  vision  which  informs  future  development  of  undergraduate  pro- 
grams on  the  three  campuses  be  one  of  independent  operations  which  have  the  capacity  essen- 
tially to  “stand-alone”  and  to  what  extent  should  it  be  of  interdependence? 

2.  How  should  the  character  and  needs  of  the  surrounding  community  factor  into  our  academic 
planning  for  each  of  our  campuses? 

3.  Taking  into  account  the  resources  likely  to  be  available  to  the  University  over  the  next  decade, 
to  what  extent  should  undergraduate  programming  on  our  various  campuses  replicate  and  to 
what  extent  complement  programs  on  the  others? 

4.  What  scale  of  operation  is  an  appropriate  long-term  objective  for  each  of  our  campuses? 
(Both  academic  and  demographic  considerations  will  be  relevant  here.) 

5.  What  is  the  desirable  and  appropriate  level  and  type  of  professional  programming  on  the 
Scarborough  and  Erindale  campuses? 

6.  What  should  be  expected  of  faculty  by  way  of  contributing  to  the  undergraduate  programs  on 
more  than  one  campus? 

7.  How  are  professorial  staff  on  each  of  the  campuses  to  be  utilized  in  support  of  our  graduate 
programs? 

8.  What  should  be  expected  of  undergraduate  students  by  way  of  needing  to  draw  from  the 
offerings  on  more  than  one  campus  in  order  to  complete  their  degrees? 

9.  Aside  from  courses  which  they  may  be  required  to  take  on  other  than  their  “home”  campus  in 
order  to  complete  their  programs,  what  access  should  students  have  to  the  course  offerings  on 
other  campuses  and  to  inter-campus  transfer? 

1 0.  How  should  we  provide  for  services  to  students  on  our  three  campuses? 

1 1 . What  implications  do  the  potential  answers  to  these  questions  have  for  the  recruitment  and 
admission  of  students? 

12.  What  systems  of  governance  and  administrative  arrangements,  both  academic  and  other, 
would  best  serve  our  future  needs? 

13.  Should  different  mission  statements  be  formulated  for  each  campus  (as  distinct  from  each 
academic  division)  under  the  umbrella  of  the  mission  of  the  University  as  a whole?  If  so,  what 
would  those  missions  appropriately  be? 


APPENDIX  B 

Activities  of  the  Committee 


The  committee  met  16  times  between  January  and  June  1993,  inclusive.  Open  meetings  were  held 
on  all  three  campuses  for  faculty  members  and  for  students.  The  committee  gratefully  acknowl- 
edges the  assistance  of  the  principal  of  Erindale  College,  the  acting  principal  of  Scarborough 
College  and  the  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  and  their  staff,  in  setting  up  these  meet- 
ings. In  addition,  the  staff  of  each  of  these  divisions  and  of  the  planning  office  were  very  helpful  in 
supplying  information  at  the  request  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  organized  special  meetings  with  the  campus  registrars,  with  the  chief  librarian  and 
the  two  college  librarians,  with  the  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  with  all  chairs  of  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science  departments,  with  selected  chairs  of  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  departments 
(those  whose  regular  faculty  appointment  was  at  one  of  the  suburban  campuses),  with  the  princi- 


pal and  associate  deans  of  Erindale  College  and  with  the  acting  principal  and  chairs  of  Scarborough 
College  (twice). 

Written  submissions  were  invited  from  all  interested  members  of  the  University  of  Toronto  com- 
munity. Special  letters  were  sent  to  leaders  of  student  societies  on  all  three  campuses  to  solicit  their 
views.  (A  list  of  submissions  received  can  be  found  as  Appendix  3.) 

Committee  members  made  special  arrangements  to  have  a demonstration  of  the  pilot  videocon- 
ferencing facilities  set  up  by  the  Department  of  Computing  and  Communications  at  Erindale  College 
and  on  the  St.  George  campus. 


APPENDIX  C 

Written  Submissions  Received 


Professor  Roger  Beck,  classics,  Erindale  College 

Mr.  Art  Berry,  president,  Woodsworth  College  Students’  Association 

Professor  Rudy  Boonstra,  Division  of  Life  Science,  Scarborough  College 

Professor  Sandford  Borins,  chair,  Division  of  Management  and  Economics,  Scarborough 
College 

Professor  Ian  R.  Brown,  Division  of  Life  Science,  Scarborough  College  (2) 

Erindale  College  Student  Union 

Professor  Michael  Evans,  chair,  Department  of  Statistics 

Mr.  Lance  Flash,  president,  Scarborough  College  Students’  Council 

Dr.  Les  McCormick,  registrar,  Erindale  College 


Professor  Laurel  Sefton  MacDowell,  history,  Erindale  College 

Professor  Desmond  Morton,  principal,  Erindale  College 

Professor  Ted  Relph,  chair,  Division  of  Social  Sciences,  Scarborough  College 

Professor  Arthur  Ripstein,  philosophy,  Erindale  College 

Professor  Peter  Silcox,  associate  dean,  social  sciences,  Erindale  College 

Professor  Julie  Silver,  Division  of  Life  Science,  Scarborough  College 

Ms  Judy  Snow,  college  librarian,  Erindale  College 

Professor  Ian  W.J.  Still,  chemistry,  Erindale  College 

Ms  Wendy  Talfourd-Jones,  president,  Association  of  Part-time  Undergraduate  Students 
Professor  David  Trott,  associate  dean,  humanities,  Erindale  College 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  TO  REVIEW 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PTR 


INTRODUCTION 

In  his  comments  in  the  Budget  Report  for  1992-93,  President  Prichard  referred  to  seven  “foot- 
prints,” initiatives  that  he  intended  his  administration  would  take  in  the  next  year.  One  of  these 
initiatives  involved  the  administration  of  the  compensation  scheme  for  faculty  members  and 
librarians.  The  problem  that  the  president  posed  was  this:  over  40  percent  of  the  University’s 
total  operating  budget  is  spent  on  faculty  and  librarian  salaries.  This  is  not  surprising  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  most  important  resource  of  the  University  is  its  staff.  Given  this  centrality  of  the 
staff,  is  the  University  doing  everything  it  can  to  ensure  the  optimum  development  of  this  human 
resource? 

It  was  the  president’s  view  that,  as  the  University  strives  to  improve  its  standing  amongst  the 
best  research  universities  in  the  world,  one  of  the  most  effective  tools  it  has  is  the  compensation 
scheme  for  its  academic  staff  and  librarians.  How,  he  has  asked,  could  the  University  ensure  that 
the  compensation  scheme  for  faculty,  known  widely  as  the  progress-through-the-ranks  scheme, 
was  employed  as  effectively  as  possible?  How  could  the  University  ensure  that  the  annual  PTR 
awards  were  used  to  encourage  academic  staff  and  librarians  to  perform  to  their  utmost  ability 
and  to  reward  those  who  were  most  successful  in  their  disciplines? 

Following  the  publication  of  the  1 992-93  Budget  Report,  President  Prichard  asked  me  to  chair  a 
committee  to  address  these  questions. 

The  committee  began  to  meet  in  July  1992  and  met  monthly  throughout  the  year.  Its  first  task 
was  to  develop  terms  of  reference  which  were  published  in  The  Bulletin  on  September  8, 1992. 

The  committee  asked  for  submissions  from  all  members  of  the  University  community  and  met 
with  all  who  wished  to  speak  with  it. 

The  report  of  the  committee  follows. 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

At  the  urging  of  the  faculty  association,  in  1 973  the  University  of  Toronto  introduced  a compen- 
sation scheme  for  faculty  members  that  combined  some  of  the  features  of  a grid  system  that  is 
characteristic  of  British  universities  with  a pure  merit-driven  scheme  that  one  might  associate 
with  some  universities  in  the  United  States.  Known  popularly  as  the  PTR  scheme,  the  faculty 
compensation  system  at  the  University  of  Toronto  has  three  principal  features.  The  scheme 
developed  later  for  librarians  is  similar  in  principle  but  varies  in  some  specifics,  as  does  the 
scheme  for  tutors/senior  tutors. 

First,  it  recognizes  that  the  typical  faculty  member  should  reasonably  expect  to  receive  a higher 
salary  immediately  before  retirement  than  on  initial  appointment.  Furthermore,  it  assumes  that  a 
ratio  exists  between  these  two  figures,  i.e.,  that  the  salary  of  a typical  professor  at  retirement  in 
constant  dollars  ought  to  be  about  2.7  times  the  salary  of  the  individual  entering  the  academic 
profession. 

Secondly,  the  scheme  assumes  that  while  there  is  a fixed  career  path  for  a hypothetical  “typical 
faculty  member,”  no  two  faculty  members  are  alike.  Thus  the  actual  salary  experience  of  any 
individual  professor  is,  and  should  be,  merit-driven  and  unique. 

Finally,  it  recognizes  that  periodic  adjustments,  normally  annual,  to  faculty  members’  salaries 
ought  to  distinguish  between  the  increase  that  recognizes  the  faculty  member’s  unique  and 
merit-driven  career  development  and  that  which  recognizes  inflation  and  other  matters. 

When  the  PTR  scheme  was  originally  developed  in  1972,  it  was  based  initially  on  the  actual 
salaries  paid  to  all  faculty  members  in  1972-73.  (See  Appendix  6 for  1972-73  academic  salaries 
by  age.)  Even  a casual  review  of  this  table,  however,  showed  that  there  was  a problem  with  the 
compensation  scheme  that  it  implied.  It  is  not  clear  precisely  what  academic  compensation 
assumptions  informed  the  University’s  salary  policy  before  1972.  If  one  infers  a policy  from  the 
salary  data,  however,  the  following  picture  emerges.  In  the  early  70s,  faculty  members  were  hired 
in  their  mid-  to  late  20s  and  retired  (as  now)  at  65.  Although  starting  salaries  varied  from  disci- 
pline to  discipline,  they  averaged  about  $12,000  for  faculty  members  hired  into  a tenure-stream 
position  around  age  28.  To  judge  from  the  actual  salaries  paid  to  faculty  members  in  that  year, 
salaries  increased  steadily  for  about  the  first  20  years  of  a typical  faculty  member  s career  until, 
by  the  late  40s,  the  average  salary  was  around  $21 ,000.  The  rate  of  increase  then  slowed  down 
dramatically,  so  much  so  that  the  typical  64-year-old  in  1972-73  was  earning  only  $24,500.  What 
struck  both  faculty  association  representatives  and  senior  administrators  who  looked  at  the  data 
was  that  the  salary  structure  that  existed  at  that  time  did  not  allow  sufficiently  for  promotional 
increases  for  faculty  members  in  the  latter  stages  of  their  careers. 

To  address  this  problem,  and  to  develop  an  equitable  academic  compensation  scheme  for  all 
faculty  members  throughout  the  University,  a model  was  constructed  that  described  what 
seemed  to  many  to  be  a fair  description  of  a typical  University  of  Toronto  faculty  member’s 
legitimate  career  salary  expectations.  The  faculty  association  argued,  and  the  administration 
agreed,  that  if  a salary  model  was  to  be  constructed,  it  ought  to  provide  greater  incentives  for 
faculty  members  in  the  last  15  years  of  what  was  then  conceived  to  be  a 35-40-year  career.  This 
agreement  constituted  a major  shift  in  academic  compensation  policy,  the  cost  and 
consequences  of  which  were  not  fully  appreciated  at  the  time.  In  1972,  the  real  salaries  of  faculty 
members  hardly  increased  after  age  45.  As  a result  of  the  adoption  of  the  PTR  model,  faculty 
members  could  expect  to  receive  real  salary  increases  in  every  year  of  their  career  up  to  the  year 
of  retirement.  This  helps  explain  why  faculty  salaries  in  constant  dollars  are  significantly  higher  in 
1993  than  they  were  in  1973.  When  considered  together  with  the  demographic  changes  in  the 
academic  profession  and  the  real  increases  in  the  starting  salaries  of  faculty  members,  it  helps 
explain  why  the  PTR  scheme  is  not  yet  self-funding. 

Thus  the  faculty  association  and  the  administration  agreed  in  1973  that  the  first  portion  of  every 


salary  adjustment  in  the  future  would  be  given  in  recognition  of  faculty  members  career 
progress,  the  rate  of  which  would  be  a function  of  the  individual  s merit.  In  1973-74,  a fund  was 
developed  that  would  permit  the  average  faculty  member  whose  salary  was  less  than  $26,000  to 
receive  $700  on  average,  and  every  faculty  member  whose  salary  was  in  excess  of  that  amount 
to  receive  on  average  $400.  This  was  the  scheme  which  was  introduced  in  1973-74  and  which, 
with  the  dollar  amounts  adjusted  to  reflect  the  previous  year’s  ATB  increase,  has  been  in  effect 
ever  since. 

In  the  20  years  since  the  PTR  scheme  was  introduced  many  things  have  changed.  The  normal 
age  at  which  faculty  members  are  hired  into  tenure-stream  positions  has  risen.  The  salary  at 
which  faculty  members  are  initially  hired  has  risen  more  than  inflation.  Thus  the  model  on  which 
the  PTR  scheme  was  based  is  even  further  removed  from  actual  salaries  than  it  was  20  years 
ago.  Because  of  these  changes,  and  because  of  the  decision  to  provide  salary  incentives  to  facul- 
ty members  in  the  latter  stages  of  their  careers,  there  is  a large  number  of  individuals  in  the 
senior  salary  category,  i.e.,  whose  salaries  are  above  the  theoretical  end-point  of  the  model 
($102,550  in  1993  $).  In  1993,  there  are  355  faculty  members  whose  salaries  exceed  this  figure, 
whereas  in  1973,  there  was  only  a handful  above  the  then  equivalent  figure,  $30,000. 

Despite  all  these  changes,  the  scheme  works  well  in  many  respects.  It  ensures  that  every  aca- 
demic administrator  has  money  available  each  year  to  reward  meritorious  performance  within  the 
administrator’s  department  or  division.  This  money,  awarded  solely  on  the  basis  of  merit,  is 
sufficient  to  fund  rationally  and  systematically  the  career  progress  of  all  members  of  the  depart- 
ment or  division.  It  recognizes  that  no  two  careers  are  the  same  and  allows  for  the  possibility  that 
some  individuals  receive  zero  or  low  merit  increases  while  others  receive  much  greater  increases. 

CONSIDERATION  OF  SUBMISSIONS 

When  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  committee  were  published  in  September  1992,  all  members 
of  the  University  community  were  invited  to  join  the  debate  on  the  salary  scheme.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  the  response  was  its  overwhelming  silence.  The  vast  majority  of  those  faculty 
members  and  librarians  affected  by  the  PTR  scheme  would  appear  to  be  in  broad  agreement  with 
its  fundamental  assumptions. 

The  committee  did,  however,  receive  a number  of  submissions  which  suggested  that  the  PTR 
scheme  as  we  have  known  it  since  1973  should  be  substantially  modified.  Broadly,  the  argument 
made  by  these  colleagues  is  that  the  annual  process  of  ranking  members  of  the  academic  staff  is 
either  arbitrary  or  uncollegial.  These  critics  took  the  view  that  the  evaluation  of  academic  work, 
especially  in  the  humanities,  is  invariably  difficult  and  subjective,  and  that  when  it  is  done  annual- 
ly it  becomes  even  more  problematic.  Scholars  in  the  humanities  often  produce  in  the  course  of 
their  careers  a small  number  of  large  pieces  of  work  which  are  not  easily  susceptible  to  annual 
measurement.  Precise  annual  evaluation  of  the  research  output  of  faculty  members,  the  critics 
argued,  would  seem  to  be  better  suited  to  the  work  of  “science”  scholars  than  of  "humanities” 
scholars. 

These  critics  also  took  the  view  that  even  if  one  could  evaluate  merit  objectively,  to  do  so  was  to 
contradict  the  collegial  character  of  a University.  As  one  colleague  put  it: 

But  why  should  the  mediocre  or  the  idle  receive  as  much  as  the  smart  or  the 
diligent?  I don 't  know.  Maybe  because  it’s  a small  price  to  pay  for  having  a 
university  where  scholarship  matters,  not  power. 

The  committee  considered  and  rejected  these  arguments.  It  decided  in  the  end  that  to  abandon 
merit  as  the  basis  for  annual  PTR  career  development  awards  would  fly  in  the  face  of  a 20-year 
consensus  among  faculty  members,  librarians  and  administrators,  a consensus  fully  shared  by 
the  faculty  association.  It  may  well  be  true  that  the  University  can  improve  the  way  in  which  it 
evaluates  colleagues  and  communicates  the  evaluation,  but  to  deny  the  centrality  of  the  merit 
principle  as  the  dominant  force  which  propels  every  faculty  member  and  librarian  through  the 
salary  structure  would  run  counter  to  this  University’s  culture  and  aspirations.  Faculty  mem- 
bers and  librarians  are  hired  and  promoted  on  the  basis  of  their  merit.  As  this  university  strives 
to  improve  its  standing  as  one  of  the  finest  research  universities  in  the  world,  with  the  best 
graduate,  undergraduate  and  professional  programs  we  can  develop,  it  would  be  wrong  to 
remove  the  merit  principle  as  the  driving  force  behind  its  academic  compensation  policy. 

In  addition,  the  committee  considered  the  argument  that  the  model  which  determines  the 
calculation  of  the  PTR  fund  no  longer  describes  the  actual  academic  salary  structure  and  thus 
should  be  reconceived.  Here  the  problem  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  theoretical  base  for  the 
PTR  scheme,  which  is  close  to  the  assistant  professor  nominal  floor  salary,  has  little  meaning. 
In  1993  dollars,  the  floor  for  assistant  professors  is  $38,200,  the  base  of  the  PTR  scheme  is 
$40,772  and  the  salary  at  which  the  typical  assistant  professor  was  hired  in  1992  was  between 
$40,000  and  $50,000  and  even  higher  in  certain  disciplines. 

It  is  true  that  we  could  replicate  the  1973  exercise  by  analyzing  the  1992-93  faculty  salaries 
and  creating  a new  model  based  on  the  current  salary  structure.  Were  we  to  carry  out  such  an 
exercise,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  would  develop  a different  model.  In  this  new  model,  the 
length  of  the  typical  academic  career,  i.e.,  the  period  from  initial  hire  into  a faculty  member’s 
first  tenure-stream  position  until  retirement,  would  be  reduced.  At  the  same  time,  the  base 
salary  would  be  increased  to  reflect  actual  starting  salaries.  The  ratio  between  salary  at  initial 
hire  and  retiring  salary  would  be  reduced  from  2.7  to  a figure  closer  to  two.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  original  model  was  an  arbitrarily  chosen  construct  in  the  first  place,  however,  the  fact 
that  the  PTR  model  does  not  correspond  to  the  actual  salary  experience  of  the  typical  faculty 
member  did  not  trouble  the  committee.  As  suggested  above,  the  PTR  model  at  the  high  end 
never  reflected  actual  salaries.  No  member  of  the  committee  could  see  a case  for  replacing  one 
model  with  another  so  long  as  the  original  one  works.  While  the  administration  of  the  PTR 
scheme  might  be  improved,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  its  fundamental  structures  should 
be  altered. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  PTR  SCHEME 

Thus  the  committee’s  first  recommendation  is 

1.  That  the  principles  that  lie  behind  the  University’s  faculty  and  librarian  compensation 
scheme  be  reaffirmed  and  that  the  PTR  awards  continue  to  be  the  first  component  of  annual 
salary  adjustments  and  that  these  PTR  awards,  based  exclusively  on  merit,  continue  to  recog- 
nize faculty  members’  and  librarians’  career  development. 

Furthermore  the  committee  recognized  that  when  the  University  first  accepted  the  PTR  scheme  in 
1973,  it  allowed  for  the  possibility  that  circumstances  might  arise  when  a negative  across-the- 
board  adjustment  might  be  appropriate  to  enable  the  funding  of  full  or  partial  PTR.  Section  5 of 
the  Recommendations  of  the  Budget  Committee,  November  30, 1972,  reads  “In  the  event  that 
funds  available  are  insufficient  to  permit  award  of  merit  increases  as  proposed,  we  envisage 
reductions  in  salary  scale  as  being  necessary.”  In  the  age  of  the  social  contract,  it  is  conceivable 
that  these  circumstances  may  now  have  arisen. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  PTR  SCHEME 

A number  of  other  colleagues  and  academic  administrators  wrote  to  the  committee  to  suggest 
that  while  the  fundamental  assumptions  underlying  the  PTR  scheme  were  sound,  there  were 
nonetheless  some  serious  problems  with  the  way  in  which  the  scheme  was  implemented.  These 
were  the  views  on  which  the  committee  concentrated  its  energy  and  its  recommendations. 

The  first  question  the  committee  asked  itself  was  whether  all  the  divisions  of  the  University  use 
the  PTR  scheme  as  effectively  as  they  might  to  encourage  and  reward  faculty  members  and 
librarians  to  achieve  at  the  highest  levels  possible  in  the  areas  of  teaching,  research  and  creative 
professional  activity  and  service.  The  considered  view  of  the  committee  was  that  while  the  sys- 
tem frequently  rewards  the  best  people  appropriately  and  has  undoubtedly  improved  in  its  ad- 
ministration since  1973,  there  remains  considerable  room  for  improvement. 

As  part  of  its  evaluation  of  the  administration  of  the  PTR  system,  the  committee  looked  closely  at 
divisional  and  departmental  histograms  that  show  the  results  of  the  annual  faculty  and  librarian 
salary  administration  procedure  over  the  past  several  years.  It  quickly  became  apparent  that  there 
was  considerable  variation  amongst  the  divisions  in  the  way  in  which  merit  evaluations  were 
translated  into  dollar  increases.  In  some  divisions  and  departments,  the  academic  administrators 
awarded  merit  increases  that  ranged  from  zero  to  up  to  more  than  $4,000,  while  elsewhere  the 
range  was  much  narrower.  In  one  division  in  1989,  of  13  members  below  the  breakpoint,  12 
received  $2,070.  In  other  divisions,  the  difference  between  the  highest  merit  award  and  the 
lowest  was  small,  indicating  that  either  all  members  in  the  division  were  more  or  less  equally 
meritorious  or  that  the  divisional  administrator  was  unwilling  to  make  difficult  value  judgements 
that  would  differentiate  individual  salaries. 

The  committee  looked  at  a large  number  of  histograms  developed  by  divisions  across  the 
University  (see  attached  samples,  Appendix  8)  and  drew  several  conclusions.  First,  it  is  clear  that 
most  academic  administrators  do  distinguish  between  the  performance  of  their  colleagues  and 
do  make  substantially  different  merit  awards.  Secondly,  some  individuals  receive  zero  merit 
increases,  although  the  number  appears  to  have  declined  between  1989,  when  there  was  still  a 
salary  ceiling  for  associate  professors,  and  1992,  by  which  time  that  ceiling  had  been  removed 
following  negotiations  with  the  faculty  association.  The  salary  ceiling  for  associate  professors 
had  been  the  subject  of  controversy  for  some  years  as  an  increasing  number  at  this  rank  had 
been  affected  by  it.  In  the  end  the  argument  prevailed  that  insistence  on  the  ceiling  placed  undue 
pressure  on  the  promotions  policy  while  denying  merit  increases  to  individual  associate  profes- 
sors who  made  substantial  contributions  to  the  University  by  their  teaching  and  service,  even 
though  their  contributions  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  criteria  for  promotion.  Thirdly,  a review 
of  the  histograms  made  it  clear  that  some  academic  administrators  are  more  willing  than  others 
to  reward  their  best  performers  by  making  highly  differentiated  PTR  awards. 

The  committee  then  considered  to  what  extent  the  existence  of  a wide  spread  in  the  PTR  awards 
was  itself  evidence  of  ideal  administration  of  the  scheme.  While  it  is  clearly  the  case  that  identical 
PTR  awards  would  seem  to  constitute  evidence  of  a failure  on  the  part  of  the  divisional  adminis- 
trator to  make  judgements  about  the  relative  research,  teaching  and  service  performance  of  the 
faculty,  the  existence  of  wide  variation  is  not  necessarily  evidence  of  a well-administered  scheme. 
One  would  need  to  be  certain  that  the  achievements  of  faculty  members  receiving  $4,000  PTR 
awards  are  unmistakably  and  significantly  superior  to  those  of  colleagues  in  the  zero  to  $500 
range  and  that  the  processes  that  gave  rise  to  these  different  evaluations  were  well  based. 

To  make  a judgement  about  how  well  the  PTR  scheme  is  in  fact  being  administered  in  a particu- 
lar division  it  would  seem  necessary  to  look  first  at  the  extent  to  which  differential  judgements 
are  being  made,  the  clearest  evidence  of  which  can  be  seen  in  successive  histograms.  Secondly, 
it  is  necessary  to  look  closely  at  the  procedures  and  the  criteria  being  used  within  the  division  to 
make  the  evaluations.  This  caused  the  committee  to  look  closely  at  the  way  in  which  the  achieve- 
ments of  faculty  members  have  been  evaluated  in  six  different  units  of  the  University:  the  Faculty 
of  Social  Work,  the  Departments  of  Philosophy,  Mathematics  and  Chemical  Engineering  and 
Applied  Chemistry,  the  Division  of  Physical  Sciences  at  Scarborough  College  and  the  Banting  and 
Best  Department  of  Medical  Research.  These  six  units  were  selected  either  because  their  admin- 
istrative chairs  were  members  of  the  committee  or  because  they  could  show  a clearly  expressed 
account  of  their  procedures. 

Not  surprisingly,  no  two  of  these  divisions  or  departments  administer  PTR  in  the  same  way. 

Given  the  complexity  and  diversity  that  exists  within  the  University,  uniformity  would  be  neither 
possible  nor  desirable.  The  committee  was,  however,  impressed  by  the  procedures  followed  by 
the  academic  administrators  in  these  departments.  While  values  of  four,  four  and  two  for 
research,  teaching  and  service  are  common,  they  are  not  universal.  Different  values  are,  of 
course,  in  place  for  tutors  and  librarians.  It  is  not  the  view  of  the  committee  that  there  should  be 
a single  system  for  the  University.  It  is  its  view,  however,  that  every  division  or  department 
should  have  a system,  that  the  weighting  system  should  be  tailored  to  the  activities  of  the 
particular  division  or  department  and  that  it  should  be  known  to  every  member  of  the  division 
or  department.  The  committee  thus  recommends 

2.  That  every  faculty  member  and  librarian  in  each  division  or  department  be  informed  of  the 


weighting  assigned  to  research,  teaching  and  service  in  the  award  of  PTR  as  appropriate  to 
his  or  her  position. 

TEACHING  AND  RESEARCH 

The  committee  spent  some  time  discussing  the  relative  weight  that  should  be  assigned  to  teach- 
ing and  research.  It  recognized  that  uniformity  should  not  necessarily  be  the  goal  of  a complex 
and  diverse  University.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  emphasis  that  has  rightly  been  placed  in 
recent  years  on  the  importance  of  teaching,  the  committee  recommends 

3.  That  in  the  evaluation  of  each  professorial  member’s  annual  activities,  approximately 
equal  weight  should  normally  be  assigned  to  teaching  and  to  research. 

While  the  committee  was  in  no  doubt  that  normally  teaching  and  research  should  be  given  ap- 
proximately equal  weight,  and  that  the  relative  weightings  should  be  well  known  throughout  the 
division  or  department,  this  did  not  resolve  the  issue  of  whether  this  weighting  should  invariably 
apply  to  every  member  of  a division  or  department.  Many  divisions  and  departments  have  some 
colleagues  whose  research  activity  has  declined  over  the  years.  Some  divisions  and  departments 
have  colleagues  whose  scholarly  achievements  are  stellar  but  who  are  less  successful  in  front  of 
undergraduates.  The  question  thus  becomes  whether  a division  or  department  should  apply 
different  weightings  to  colleagues  in  the  same  department? 

The  committee  had  some  sympathy  for  this  idea  and  recognized  that  this  practice  is  already 
common  in  at  least  one  division,  Erindale  College.  The  committee  is  broadly  of  the  view  that 
teaching,  research  and  service  should  all  be  part  of  a faculty  member’s  normal  duties,  but  that, 
under  some  circumstances,  divisional  or  departmental  administrators  might  develop  differential 
expectations  of  individual  colleagues.  Thus  a colleague  whose  research  output  has  declined  but 
who  is  an  outstanding  teacher  could  request  to  teach  significantly  more  than  the  departmental 
norm.  In  return,  the  weighting  assigned  to  his  or  her  teaching  responsibilities  could  be  increased 
to,  say,  six  out  of  10,  in  place  of  the  customary  four.  Such  an  arrangement,  which  could  only  be 
initiated  by  the  dean  or  chair,  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  arranged  far  in  advance  of  the  annual 
merit  assessment. 

The  committee  thus  recommends 

4.  That,  under  some  circumstances,  an  academic  administrator  may  initiate  an  agreement 
with  an  individual  professor  which  permits  the  individual’s  annual  activities  to  be  evaluated 
according  to  atypical  weightings  that  reflect  the  different  balance  between  teaching  and 
research  expected  of  the  professor. 

To  advertise  a scheme  that  assigns  four  points  to  both  teaching  and  research  in  a 1 0-point  scale 
is  not  to  end  the  matter,  of  course.  Two  problems  arise.  First  there  is  the  problem  that  arises 
when,  although  the  scale  for  the  evaluation  of  teaching  is  zero  to  four,  only  part  of  the  scale  is 
actually  used.  There  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  there  is  greater  clustering  of  teaching 
evaluation  scores  than  of  research  evaluation  scores  around  the  median.  If  this  is  the  practice  in 
a department  where  the  entire  zero  to  four  scale  is  used  in  the  evaluation  of  research,  then  the 
consequence  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  equality  implicit  in  the  scales  themselves,  a 
distinguished  research  performance  has  much  greater  impact  on  the  final  score,  and  thus  on  the 
PTR  awarded,  than  does  distinguished  teaching. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  difficulty  inherent  in  the  evaluation  of  both  research  and  teaching.  Neither  is 
easy.  Who  should  evaluate  colleagues'  research  and  by  what  criteria?  Again  the  committee  was 
fully  aware  of  the  diversity  that  is  properly  a hallmark  of  the  University  and  was  conscious  of  the 
foolhardiness  of  any  attempt  on  its  part  to  prescribe  a methodology  for  evaluating  research  that 
would  be  applicable  throughout  the  institution.  The  committee  was  impressed  by  evidence  that 
research  evaluation  is  frequently  carried  out  by  a senior  departmental  or  divisional  committee, 
appointed  and  chaired  by  the  appropriate  administrator.  Such  a system  seemed  fair  to  the  commit- 
tee and  consistent  with  the  collegial  way  in  which  our  academic  business  is  normally  conducted. 

If  the  evaluation  of  colleagues’  research  is  difficult,  the  evaluation  of  their  teaching  is  even  hard- 
er. In  recent  years,  a number  of  divisions  have  moved  to  introduce  a much  more  systematic 
approach  to  teaching  evaluation  than  has  been  prevalent  in  the  past.  The  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science,  for  instance,  has  developed  a standardized  evaluation  form  applicable  to  all  31  depart- 
ments which  will,  for  the  first  time,  provide  faculty-wide  comparable  data  on  the  quality  of  under- 
graduate teaching.  This  is  a step  forward.  Many  other  divisions  and  departments  have  also  intro- 
duced systematic  teaching  evaluations. 

Student  evaluations,  of  course,  are  only  one  means  of  evaluating  undergraduate  teaching.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  every  faculty  member  to  provide  evidence  of  a commitment  to  teaching  and  to 
provide  this  evidence  in  the  Annual  Activities  Report.  In  the  end,  of  course,  it  remains  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  administrator  to  take  all  appropriate  steps  to  evaluate  faculty  members’  commit- 
ment to  teaching  at  both  the  undergraduate  and  the  graduate  level.  In  addition  to  undergraduate 
teaching,  there  is  the  question  of  graduate  teaching  and  supervision  of  graduate  students  which 
is  primarily  a responsibility  of  the  professoriate.  To  what  extent  does  each  faculty  member  attract 
graduate  students  at  both  the  master's  and  the  doctoral  level?  How  many  PhD  students  has  each 
faculty  member  attracted?  How  successful  has  the  supervision  been?  The  committee  was  cer- 
tainly of  the  view  that  the  evaluation  of  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  teaching  should  be 
conducted  as  seriously  as  the  evaluation  of  research  and  was  impressed  by  those  divisions  and 
departments  that  had  clear  procedures,  often  using  one  or  more  appropriate  committees  to 
advise  the  academic  administrator.  Thus  the  committee  recommends 

5.  That  each  divisional  or  departmental  administrator  give  serious  consideration  to  striking 
one  or  more  appropriate  committees  from  his  or  her  unit  whose  function  it  would  be  to  pro- 
vide advice  to  the  chair  or  dean  concerning  the  research,  the  graduate  and  undergraduate 
teaching  and  the  supervision  of  graduate  students,  and  the  service  component  of  each  faculty 
member’s  Annual  Activities  Report. 


SERVICE 

The  committee  spent  some  time  discussing  the  service  component  of  each  faculty  member’s  and 
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librarian's  activities  and  distinguished  two  problems,  t-irst,  there  is  the  question  of  how  to  define 
service  and  secondly,  there  is  the  question  of  how  to  evaluate  it. 

Service  to  the  department,  faculty,  library  and  University  can  take  many  different  forms  and  is 
often  subtle  and  unmeasurable.  It  can  include  activities  such  as  high  school  liaison  work  and 
general  service  to  the  outside  community.  Every  division  and  department  has  a few  colleagues 
whose  conscientious  and  consistent  service  to  the  department  or  to  the  University  is  indispens- 
able to  keeping  the  community  functioning.  Most  divisions  and  departments  have  a number  of 
colleagues  who  are  usually  around  to  read  other  colleagues’  work,  attend  colloquia  and  work- 
shops, counsel  younger  colleagues,  etc.  It  needs  to  be  made  clear  to  every  faculty  member  that 
these  kinds  of  services  to  the  University  are  an  important  part  of  an  individual’s  academic  career 
and  should  be  fully  reported  on  the  Annual  Activities  Report.  Equally  important  is  service  to  one’s 
profession.  This  too  is  sometimes  subtle  although  there  are  some  obvious  criteria  such  as  mem- 
bership of  conference  organizing  committees,  journal  editorships,  manuscript  and  peer  review 
committees  and  so  on. 

In  the  case  of  librarians,  service  constitutes  a greater  part  of  the  duties  and  requires  a commen- 
surately  greater  effort  to  ensure  that  this  is  well  documented  and  assessed.  The  policies  for 
librarians  outline  the  broad  expectations  appropriate  for  each  rank. 

The  committee  thus  recommends 

6.  That  the  criteria  that  are  employed  for  the  evaluation  of  the  service  component  of  faculty 
member’s  and  librarians’  performance  be  made  clear. 

MINIMAL  ACCEPTABLE  STANDARDS  OF  PERFORMANCE 

The  committee’s  consideration  of  the  evaluation  process  raised  one  question  that  has  not  thus 
far  been  considered.  How  does  one  translate  an  overall  evaluation,  usually  expressed  as  a numer- 
ical score  out  of  10  or  12,  into  a dollar  figure?  A second  and  related  question  is  what  constitutes 
minimal  acceptable  standards  in  a division  or  department  and  what  PTR  award  is  appropriate  for 
the  faculty  member  or  librarian  who  achieves  only  these  minimal  standards? 

A favoured  method  of  translating  the  raw  scores  into  dollars  involves  simply  adding  up  all  of  the 
scores,  dividing  the  total  into  the  PTR  money  available  and  awarding  to  each  individual  the  result- 
ing award.  This  method  has  a number  of  advantages.  It  seems  to  be  fair.  It  also  ensures  that 
every  dollar  available  for  PTR  awards  is  actually  spent  on  salary  increases.  This  methodology 
does,  however,  assume  that  every  point  scored  by  a faculty  member  deserves  some  merit  in- 
crease, even  if  the  total  scored  is  low,  e.g.,  one  or  two  out  of  1 0.  It  also  takes  for  granted  the 
virtues  of  an  arithmetic  scale. 

At  this  point  the  committee  came  face  to  face  with  a central  philosophical  issue:  to  what  extent  is 
the  PTR  scheme  a career  progress  scheme,  and  to  what  extent  is  it  a merit  recognition  program? 
To  the  extent  it  is  the  former,  every  individual  is  entitled  to  some  PTR  money— or  else  face  disci- 
pline. To  the  extent  it  is  the  latter,  only  those  whose  achievements  exceed  expectations  should 
benefit  from  the  program. 

What  is  unique  about  the  University  of  Toronto’s  PTR  scheme  is  that  it  combines  the  features  of 
a career  progress  program  with  those  of  a merit  scheme:  the  rate  of  one’s  career  progress  is  a 
function  of  one’s  merit. 

For  this  reason,  the  committee  rejected  the  suggestions  of  some  that  only  individuals  who 
received  more  than  the  median  score  in  the  evaluation  process  should  receive  PTR  increases. 
Unless  proceedings  to  remove  a professor  are  initiated,  each  clearly  ought  to  receive  salary 
increases  that  lead  to  a salary  that  is  appreciably  above  the  starting  salary  for  an  assistant 
professor. 

This  leaves  one  major  issue  still  to  be  addressed.  What  is  the  appropriate  PTR  award  to  give 
those  individuals  whose  performance  does  not  warrant  initiation  of  dismissal  procedures  but 
whose  performance  is  clearly  marginally  acceptable?  What  are  the  minimally  acceptable  stan- 
dards which  would  entitle  a faculty  member  or  librarian  to  some  PTR  increase? 

Once  again,  the  committee  recognized  that  the  diversity  of  the  University  did  not  permit  it  to 
declare  what  minimally  acceptable  standards  might  be  for  all  divisions  and  departments. 
Nonetheless  it  did  come  to  believe  strongly  that  it  is  possible  for  each  division  to  develop  criteria 
for  minimum  standards.  These  standards  should  encompass  all  aspects  of  a faculty  member’s 
or  librarian’s  responsibilities:  teaching,  research  and  service  as  appropriate.  Faculty  members 
and  librarians  who  fail  to  achieve  these  minimum  standards  would  not  receive  PTR  awards. 
Furthermore,  faculty  members  who  fail  to  achieve  these  standards  for  a significant  period  of  time 
could  be  subject  to  initiation  of  dismissal  procedures  on  grounds  of  “persistent  neglect  of  duty, 
inability  to  carry  out  reasonable  duties  (or)  incompetence”.  (Haist  Rules).  Thus  the  committee 
recommends 

7.  That  each  division  take  steps  to  develop  criteria  for  what  constitutes  minimal  acceptable 
standards  of  performance  tor  that  division  and  that  these  criteria  be  made  known  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  division. 

In  making  this  recommendation,  the  committee  assumes  that  it  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
provost’s  office  to  ensure  that  in  establishing  minimum  standards,  there  is  consistency  across 
the  University. 

Developing  and  communicating  criteria  for  minimally  acceptable  standards  solves  one  part  of  the 
problem.  The  question  that  needs  then  to  be  addressed  is  what  PTR  award  is  appropriate  for  the 
individual  whose  performance  is  at  this  level.  What  PTR  award,  if  any,  should  be  made  to  the 
individual  who  scores,  say,  two  or  three  out  of  a possible  1 0 or  1 2?  It  is  the  committee’s  view 
that  such  individuals  should  be  rare  and  that  they  are  clearly  in  need  of  career  counseling.  In  the 
^meantime,  their  PTR  increase  should  be  at,  or  close  to,  zero.  Thus  the  committee  recommends 

8.  That  individuals  who  fail  to  meet  the  minimal  standards  referred  to  in  the  previous  recom- 
mendation should  receive  a PTR  award  at  zero  and  those  who  barely  meet  the  minimal  stan- 
dards should  receive  an  award  close  to  zero. 


THREE-CAMPUS  PROBLEM 

If  there  is  one  problem  about  which  the  committee  heard  more  than  almost  all  others  it  was  the 
“three  campus  issue.”  The  problem  has  several  dimensions,  although,  of  course,  it  is  of  concern 
only  to  departments  within  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  divisions  and  at  Scarborough  College 
which  operate  on  three  campuses.  In  some  of  these  units  there  is  a strongly  held  view  that  some 
colleagues  whose  appointment  is  on  a suburban  campus  earn  significantly  less  than  colleagues 
of  comparable  experience  and  accomplishments  whose  primary  appointment  is  on  the  St. 

George  campus. 

The  committee  examined  some  data  on  this  subject  but  in  the  end  was  unable  to  form  a judge- 
ment. In  the  end  it  felt  that  it  was  not  its  role  to  deal  with  salary  anomalies  that  may  or  may  not 
exist  in  the  University.  Whatever  shortcomings  there  might  be  in  the  administration  of  the  PTR 
scheme,  one  of  its  primary  strengths  is  that  it  ensures  that  the  amount  of  money  available  for 
faculty  members  and  librarians  in  one  part  of  the  University  is  identical  to  the  amount  of  money 
available  elsewhere. 

A second  problem  raised  by  some  committee  members  under  the  tri-campus  heading  relates  to 
the  fact  that,  whereas  on  the  St.  George  campus  PTR  evaluations  are  made  within  a discipline  by 
senior  members  of  that  discipline,  at  the  suburban  campuses  these  evaluations  are  made  across 
a number  of  disciplines  by  an  academic  administrator  whose  background  is  normally  in  a single 
discipline.  Opinion  was  divided  and  it  was  decided  that  this  issue  fell  more  appropriately  into  the 
concerns  of  the  tri-campus  planning  commission  chaired  by  the  vice-provost. 

SCHOOL  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES 

The  committee  also  heard  representations  from  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  concerning  the 
inability  of  the  school  to  reward  adequately  the  merit  of  the  small  number  of  faculty  members 
who,  by  virtue  of  holding  positions  in  graduate  centres  and  institutes,  fall  within  the  school’s 
jurisdiction  for  PTR  awards.  The  argument  put  forward  by  the  school  is  as  follows.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  in  small  units  the  quality  of  faculty  members,  especially  those  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  administering  graduate  centres  and  institutes,  is  higher  than  average.  The 
money  given  to  the  school  to  reward  this  distinguished  cadre  is  based  on  the  average  entitlement 
generated  by  the  PTR  scheme  and  percent  of  each  individual’s  appointment  and  is  allocated  for 
each  centre  or  institute.  In  many  cases  the  sum  generated  within  the  unit  is  insufficient. 

The  committee  was  sympathetic  to  the  problems  experienced  by  the  school  and  felt  that  a solu- 
tion might  be  found.  In  particular,  the  committee  recommends 

9.  That  the  school  combine  all  of  its  academic  staff  into  a single  pool  and  then  apply  to  the 
provost  for  a share  of  the  5 percent  additional  pool. 

CLINICAL  APPOINTMENTS 

Another  problem  that  was  included  in  the  committee’s  original  terms  of  reference  and  that  occu- 
pied the  committee’s  attention  was  the  problem  of  how  to  adapt  the  PTR  scheme  to  clinical 
faculty.  Present  administrative  practice  with  respect  to  the  administration  of  PTR  in  clinical  de- 
partments within  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  bears  no  consistent  relationship  to  practice  anywhere 
else  in  the  University.  The  University  generates  prorated  PTR  funds  for  all  clinical  faculty  but  it  is 
not  clear  that  these  funds  are  always  distributed  to  clinical  faculty  members  in  the  form  of  salary 
increases  based  on  merit.  Even  the  way  in  which  the  University  generates  the  PTR  funds  is  prob- 
lematic. The  University  assumes  that  its  portion  of  the  clinician’s  salary  is  an  indication  of  the 
total  salary  of  the  faculty  member.  Thus  it  assumes  that  a disproportionately  large  percentage  of 
the  entire  clinical  faculty  is  “below  the  breakpoint.”  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  clinical  faculty 
members  are  not  entitled  to  merit  increases.  All  other  compensation  systems  include  a provision 
for  merit.  Why  should  clinicians  be  treated  differently?  What  is  equally  clear,  however,  is  that  the 
assumptions  concerning  a faculty  member’s  career  that  lie  behind  the  PTR  scheme  bear  no 
obvious  relationship  to  the  career  path  or  salary  experience  of  an  average  clinician.  This,  like 
many  problems  that  arise  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  is  complex  and  not  amenable  to  solution  by 
this  committee.  The  committee  does,  however,  recommend 

1U.  That  the  Provost  strike  a committee  to  make  recommendations  on  an  appropriate  merit 
scheme  in  the  clinical  departments  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  once  the  committee  chaired  by 
Professor  Ten  Cate  that  is  currently  reviewing  policy  on  clinical  appointments  has  reported. 

THE  FIVE  PERCENT  PTR  POOL 

One  of  the  long-standing  problems  with  the  PTR  scheme  arises  from  the  assumption  implicit  in 
the  administration  of  the  scheme  until  the  past  couple  of  years  that  all  divisions  and  departments 
are  equally  meritorious  and  thus  entitled  to  identical  PTR  awards.  The  assumption  may  or  may 
not  be  correct:  what  is  important  is  that  many  think  it  wrong.  The  effect  of  this  assumption  is  that 
the  PTR  scheme  provided  administrators  with  no  means  of  rewarding  members  of  a particularly 
distinguished  department.  Salary  increases  in  the  best  department  equalled  those  in  the  least 
distinguished  department.  Put  most  bluntly,  the  highest  merit  awards  were  received  by  the 
strongest  performers  in  the  least  distinguished  departments. 

This  problem  was  addressed  in  the  negotiations  with  the  faculty  association  in  1991  when  the 
association  and  the  administration  agreed  to  separate  five  percent  of  the  total  PTR  pool  and  to 
give  this  sum  to  the  deans  of  multi-department  faculties,  the  chief  librarian  and  to  the  provost  for 
all  others  for  distribution  across  departments  and  divisions  on  the  basis  of  merit.  The  purpose  of 
this  fund  was  to  enable  the  provost,  chief  librarian  or  the  dean  of  a multi-department  Faculty  to 
recognize  the  special  merit  of  certain  individuals  in  certain  departments  or  divisions  in  compari- 
son with  others. 

The  committee  reviewed  this  two-year  experiment  and  considered  whether  it  should  be  continued 
or  whether  the  five  percent  should  be  increased.  The  committee  concluded  that  the  experiment 
had  been  a conspicuous  success  and  that  it  should  be  continued.  An  analysis  of  the  PTR  his- 
tograms over  the  past  four  years  indicated  that  there  was  an  identifiable  group  of  individuals  at 
the  high  end  of  each  chart  whose  merit  increases  appeared  to  be  considerably  higher  than  they 
would  have  been  without  the  five  percent  supplement.  The  experiment  appears  ideally  construct- 
ed to  reward  the  most  meritorious  amongst  us.  It  also  permits  the  provost,  chief  librarian  and  the 
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deans  of  multi-departmental  faculties  to  reward  the  merit  of  the  best  faculties  and  departments. 
Thus  the  committee  recommends 

11 . That  the  five  percent  PTR  pool  be  maintained  and  that  further  opinion  be  sought  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  seeking  ways  of  increasing  the  size  of  this  pool. 

In  making  this  recommendation,  the  committee  is  fully  aware  that  any  change  in  the  size  of  the 
special  pool  would  require  the  assent  of  the  faculty  association. 

SENIOR  SALARIES  GROUP 

When  the  PTR  scheme  was  introduced  initially  in  1973,  the  University  decided  that  it  would  not 
be  automatically  applied  to  faculty  members  whose  salaries  exceeded  $30,000,  i.e.,  faculty 
whose  salaries  placed  them  in  what  became  known  as  the  senior  salaries  group.  For  the  tiny 
handful  in  this  category,  the  University  decided  each  year  to  generate  a fund  equal  to  the  value  of 
the  sum  of  the  across-the-board  increase  for  each  member  of  the  group,  plus  an  above  the 
breakpoint  PTR  award  ($400  in  1973  dollars)  times  the  number  in  the  group.  This  fund  was  then 
to  be  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  group  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  merit.  l\lo  one  was 
guaranteed  an  adjustment.  Since  1973  the  number  of  faculty  members  in  the  senior  salary  cate- 
gory has  increased  from  a tiny  handful  to  over  300. 

Since  1973,  salary  increases  for  the  senior  salary  group  have  been  awarded  by  the  Senior  Salary 
Committee  of  the  Governing  Council  entirely  on  the  basis  of  merit.  Senior  salary  categories  have 
been  developed  for  librarians  and  tutors  again  on  the  same  principles  but  with  some  specific 
differences.  Recommended  salary  increases  for  members  of  this  group  are  normally  forwarded 
by  deans  to  the  provost  and  are  made  by  the  provost  for  deans  in  terms  of  seven  categories, 
unsatisfactory,  improvement  required,  achieves  expectations  minus,  achieves  expectations, 
achieves  expectations  plus,  surpasses  expectations  and  superior.  The  committee  does  not 
believe  there  is  a problem  in  the  administration  of  merit  increases  for  members  of  this  group  and 
thus  offers  no  recommendations. 

COMMUNICATION  TO  INDIVIDUALS 

Some  colleagues  who  wrote  to  the  committee,  and  indeed  some  members  of  the  committee 
itself,  were  concerned  at  the  role  played  by  the  concept  “average”  in  the  evaluation  process  and 
In  the  communication  of  that  evaluation.  The  problem  is  raised  by  the  widely  shared  belief  that 
the  “average”  performer  in  a division  or  department  has  an  entitlement  to  the  “average”  sum 
generated  by  the  PTR  scheme,  $2,200  for  individuals  below  the  breakpoint  and  $1 ,200  for  those 
above  it.  The  committee  agrees  that  “average”  is  not  a very  helpful  word  to  describe  the  achieve- 
ments of  faculty  members;  “average”  is  an  ambiguous  and  ultimately  demeaning  concept  and  the 
committee  thus  recommends 

12.  That  in  communicating  their  evaluations  to  their  colleagues,  academic  administrators  try 
to  avoid  the  language  of  “average”  and  instead,  employ  the  categories  ranging  from  unsatis- 
factory and  below  expectations  through  meets  and  above  expectations  to  superior. 

One  aspect  of  the  administration  of  PTR  that  has  received  less  attention  ever  the  past  20  years 
concerns  the  way  in  which  PTR  awards  are  communicated  to  faculty  members  and  librarians. 
When  the  scheme  was  first  introduced,  it  was  normal  for  the  chair  or  dean  to  write  a letter  to 
each  member  of  the  department  or  faculty  announcing  the  individual’s  salary  for  the  coming 
year.  Usually  the  letter  specified  the  amount  of  the  increase  and  distinguished  between  that  part 
of  the  increase  that  was  economic  or  across-the-board  and  that  part  that  was  for  merit.  Normally 
the  letter  contained  no  information  other  than  the  facts  that  the  ATB  increase  was  $X  and  the  PTR 
increase  was  $Y.  Certainly  it  was  rare  for  the  letter  to  contain  an  explanation  of  why  the  figure  $Y 
had  been  chosen  or,  indeed,  how. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  situation  has  changed  and  that  many  salary  increase  letters  explain 
the  procedure  that  has  been  followed  in  a department  to  assess  the  performance  of  each  individ- 
ual and  to  translate  the  assessment  into  a PTR  award.  It  is  also  common,  although  far  from 
universal,  for  the  judgement  on  which  the  figure  was  based  to  be  explained.  Some  academic 
administrators  use  the  opportunity  provided  by  the  annual  performance  review  and  the  resulting 
PTR  award  to  communicate  with  faculty  members  the  administrators’  assessment  of  individuals 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  most  effective  administrators  also  place  the  assessment  into  the 
context  of  a review  of  faculty  members’  career  development,  often  making  suggestions  as  to  how 
faculty  members  might  shape  their  careers  and  activities. 

The  committee  commends  this  practice  that  has  been  developed  by  some  academic  administra- 
tors and  recommends 


13.That  all  annual  salary  increase  letters  Include  an  explanation  of  the  procedure  that  was 
followed  to  determine  the  size  of  the  PTR  award.  Moreover,  in  connection  with  the  PTR 
awards,  that  academic  administrators  communicate  as  appropriate  with  individuals  with  an 
assessment  of  the  individual’s  strengths  and  weaknesses  together  with  suggestions  concern- 
ing how  the  individual  might  improve  his  or  her  performance. 

In  the  20  years  since  the  PTR  scheme  was  introduced  and  in  the  17  years  since  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  with  the  Faculty  Association  provided  faculty  members  and  librari- 
ans with  a grievance  procedure,  there  have  been  relatively  few  grievances  relating  to  the  plan. 
Between  1981  and  1992,  although  many  thousands  of  PTR  increases  were  awarded,  only  11  PTR 
grievance  cases  were  heard  by  the  Grievance  Review  Panel.  Not  surprisingly,  some  of  the  cases 
were  won  by  the  grievors  and  others  by  the  University.  The  various  panels  have  supported  the 
PTR  scheme  and,  in  particular,  the  importance  of  ensuring  that  faculty  members  and  librarians 
are  aware  of  the  basis  for  the  PTR  award. 
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AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

A Report  of  the  Working  Group  of  the  Presidential  Commission 

on  the  Health  Sciences. 

June  30,  1 993 


PART  I INTRODUCTION 

Over  the  last  25  years  tho  multiple  determinants  of  health  have  been  the  focus  of  steadily 
increasing  research  and  analysis  worldwide;  this  investigation  has  been  transdisciplinary  because 
the  determinants  of  health  involve  many  faculties  and  many  subjects.  The  bibliography  on  the 
determinants  of  health  is  now  very  large  and  includes  a number  of  significant  studies  prepared  in 
Canada  and  in  Ontario.  A study  of  particular  interest  is  the  Lalonde  report  of  1974, 1 because  it 
was  the  basis  for  many  later  studies.  The  Epp  report  of  1986  3 urged  that  health  promotion  is  an 
area  needing  more  effort  and  resources,  especially  as  a responsibility  of  governments  and  agen- 
cies concerned  with  health. 

In  1987  three  reports  on  health  in  Ontario  appeared.  The  Spasoff  report  placed  emphasis  on  a 
broad  approach  to  health  and  its  determinants.  This  report  identified  seven  goals  (later  contract- 
ed to  five  goals)  to  provide  direction  to  efforts  designed  to  improve  health. 3 The  Podborski 
report  of  the  same  year 4 concluded  that  good  health  depends  on  many  factors  including  clean 
environments,  fairness  in  access  to  the  necessities  of  life,  the  ability  to  cope  well  with  life  stress- 
es and  good  personal  health  habits.  The  third  report,  prepared  by  a panel  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Dr.  John  R.  Evans,  5 has  become  particularly  influential  on  health  policy  in  Ontario.  It  took 
note  of  recurring  issues  in  submissions  received  and  in  previous  reports,  especially  the  needs  to 
place  increased  emphasis  on  primary  care,  to  co-ordinate  services,  to  achieve  a community 
focus  for  health  and  to  increase  emphasis  on  health  promotion  and  disease  prevention. 
Significantly,  the  panel  noted  that  the  well-founded  recommendations  made  by  various  groups 
over  the  previous  15  years  have  rarely  been  put  in  action.  An  exception,  the  Premier’s  Council  on 
Health  Strategy,  a forum  to  develop  priorities  and  to  formulate  new  policy  initiatives,  was  a rec- 
ommendation of  the  Evans  report.  For  a convenient  account  of  that  council’s  work  in  its  first 
three  years,  see  the  brochure  Towards  a Strategic  Framework  for  Optimizing  Health:  Premier’s 
Council  on  Health  Strategy  1987-1991. 6 

This  very  brief  account  of  relevant  literature  emphasizes  key  government  documents  ot  the  last 
20  years  without  devoting  space  to  the  material  on  which  they  are  based,  the  large  and  growing 
list  of  articles  and  books  reporting  research  and  analysis  concerning  the  determinants 
of  health.  For  further  guidance  in  this  material,  see  the  selective  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this 
report. 

Even  this  one-page  survey  makes  clear  that  a great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  recently  to 
the  various  determinants  of  health,  especially  to  the  non-medical  determinants  of  health.  In 
classical  mythology  Aesculapius  was  the  god  of  medicine  and  healing;  his  voice  urges  the  impor- 
tance of  medicine  and  has  long  been  popularly  regarded  as  the  dominant  determinant  of  health. 
The  daughter  of  Aesculapius  was  Hygeia,  the  goddess  of  health;  her  voice  urges  the  importance 
of  health  promotion  and  disease  prevention.  From  that  debate  a view  of  the  health  sciences  as  a 
whole  emerges  which  recognizes  that  many  factors  influence  health  and  that  the  determinants  of 
health  are  best  perceived  for  what  they  are,  a spectrum,  which  must  be  treated  with  a transdisci- 
plinary approach. 

In  terms  of  the  organization  of  universities,  the  determinants  of  health  transcend  departmental 
and  faculty  boundaries,  a situation  relevant  to  the  second  main  issue  identified  by  the  working 
groups,  which  is  the  need  to  assure  effective  interaction  and  coordination  of  the  health  sciences 
and  other  related  disciplines  in  matters  of  mutual  interest  regarding  education,  research  and 
creative  professional  activity.  The  working  groups  recognized  that  a wide  range  of  matters  would 
benefit  from  discussion  in  an  interfaculty  forum.  These  matters  include  the  development,  imple- 
mentation and  evaluation  of  interdisciplinary  educational  experiences  for  students  in  the  health 
professions,  joint  interdisciplinary  research  endeavours  and  activities  with  the  outside  communi- 
ty, relationships  with  external  agencies  such  as  the  teaching  hospitals,  the  teaching  health  units 
and  the  provincial  government,  fund  raising  in  support  of  common  transfaculty  interests  and  so 
forth.  The  health  sciences  and  other  related  disciplines  must  work  together  to  assure  that  the 
efforts  of  each  faculty  are  complementary  to  the  whole  and  to  enable  common  issues  to  be 
recognized  and  cooperatively  addressed.  Such  coordinated  efforts  will  enable  the  University  to 
use  its  constrained  resources  as  efficiently  and  effectively  as  possible  for  the  common  good. 

Tne  point  of  this  introduction  is  to  put  the  report  that  follows  in  its  appropriate  context,  which 
has  two  main  elements;  one  is  to  widen  the  focus  of  activities  concerning  the  determinants  of 
health;  and  the  other  is  to  increase  effective  interaction  and  coordination  among  the  health  sci- 
ences and  other  related  disciplines  in  matters  of  mutual  interest  regarding  education,  research 
and  professional  activities.  All  of  our  recommendations  address  these  two  main  issues.  What  the 
working  groups  recommend,  then,  are  four  evolutionary  proposals  that  have  their  roots  in  a 
steady  flow  of  research  and  analysis  in  the  last  20  years. 


PART  II  THE  BACKGROUND  OF  THIS  REPORT 

One  of  the  first  documents  issued  by  the  Premier’s  Council  on  Health  Strategy  was  a report 
entitled  From  Vision  to  Action, 7 which  outlines  a general  plan  for  the  health-care  system  of 
Ontario.  Partly  as  a response  to  this  report  and  partly  as  a step  in  making  strategic  plans  for  the 
health  sciences  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  Professor  George  Connell,  then  president,  appointed 
the  Presidential  Commission  on  the  Future  of  Health  Care  in  Ontario  with  Professor  A.  Richard 
Ten  Cate,  vice-provost  (health  sciences),  as  its  chair.  The  report  of  that  commission,  the  Ten 
Cate  report,  was  submitted  in  December  1990;  it  has  been  widely  distributed.  Consequently, 
knowledge  of  its  contents  by  readers  of  the  present  report  is  assumed.  The  Ten  Cate  report  was 
not  presented  to  Governing  Council  for  approval  so  that  its  status  is  that  of  a document  of  advice 
to  the  president  and  to  the  provost. 


On  July  12, 1991 , about  six  months  after  the  Ten  Cate  report  was  submitted,  a reply  was 
issued,  the  Response  of  the  President  and  the  Provost  to  the  Report  of  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  the  Future  of  Health  Care  in  Ontario.  For  the  convenience  of  readers  of  this  re- 
port, the  text  of  the  response  is  given  in  Appendix  A.  In  this  response  the  president  and  the 
provost  agreed  to  the  establishment  of  two  working  groups  and  stated  their  terms  of  reference, 
which  are  discussed  below  at  the  starts  of  PARTS  V and  VI.  In  the  1991-92  academic  year  mem- 
bers of  the  two  groups  were  selected  by  the  provost  and  vice-provost  from  a list  of  nominations; 
other  members  were  determined  ex  officio.  The  chair  met  with  each  member  nominated  to  obtain 
her  or  his  consent  to  serve. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  working  groups  took  place  as  a joint  session  on  June  22, 1992  with 
the  president,  the  provost  and  the  vice-provost  in  attendance.  As  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  that 
meeting,  the  president  stated  the  significance  he  attached  to  the  health  sciences,  remarking 
that  “the  restructuring  and  redirecting  of  the  health-science  sector  was  one  of  his  five  first- 
priority  goals  for  improvements  in  the  University  during  the  decade.”  The  president  also  noted 
that  “if  these  working  groups  do  their  tasks  correctly  they  could  be  the  paradigm  for  effecting 
other  changes  in  the  University  — an  institution  that  basically  is  resistant  to  change.”  With  these 
encouraging  words  the  working  groups  set  about  their  shared  task. 

PART  III  THE  PLAN  OF  WORK 

The  working  groups  planned  their  task  in  three  divisions.  The  first  was  to  develop  an  under- 
standing of  the  health  sciences  at  Toronto,  a very  large  and  complex  sector;  this  work  was  to  be 
the  main  concern  from  July  to  mid-November  1992.  The  second  was  to  develop  provisional 
recommendations  responding  to  the  terms  of  reference  set  out  for  the  working  groups  by  the 
president  and  provost;  this  work  was  to  be  the  main  concern  from  mid-November  1 992  for  the 
next  six  months. 3 The  third  was  to  be  a wide-ranging  consultation  with  the  health-sciences 
community  during  the  six-month  period  from  May  to  November  1993. 

This  plan  was  followed  in  its  first  two  divisions.  As  requested,  a first  preliminary  report  was 
submitted  in  December  1992  and  a second  preliminary  report  in  late  March  1993.  By  then  the 
financial  pressures  on  the  University  had  intensified;  expenses  had  to  be  cut  and  revised  plans 
were  urgently  needed  for  future  planning.  In  a response  of  April  20, 1993  to  the  second  prelimi- 
nary report,  the  president  and  the  provost  directed  the  working  groups  to  prepare  a final 
report  by  June  30, 1993,  six  months  before  the  date  of  December  31, 1993  previously  planned. 
One  consequence  was  that  some  tasks  could  not  be  completed.  Detailed  recommendations  for 
interfaculty  educational  experiences  for  undergraduate  students  in  professional  programs  in  the 
health  sciences  must  be  left  to  the  future  (see  RECOMMENDATION  TWO  below);  and  the  plan  for 
wide-ranging  consultation  with  the  community  must  be  left  for  others  to  do.  The  writing  of  this 
report  was  also  affected;  if  there  were  more  time,  it  would  be  shorter. 

PART  IV  ELEMENTS  COMMON  TO  BOTH  WORKING  GROUPS 

At  the  outset  of  work  an  agreed-upon  definition  of  the  term  health  was  needed.  The  premier’s 
council  and  the  University  of  Toronto’s  presidential  commission  both  took  the  wide-ranging 
definition  of  health  set  out  by  the  World  Health  Organization,  which  is  as  follows: 

Health  is  the  extent  to  which  an  individual  or  group  is  able,  on  the  one  hand,  to  realize 
aspirations  and  satisfy  needs;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  change  or  cope  with  the 
environment.  Health  is  therefore  seen  as  a resource  for  everyday  life,  not  the  objective 
of  living;  it  is  a positive  concept  emphasizing  social  and  personal  resources,  as  well  as 
physical  capacity. 

Objections  have  been  raised  to  this  definition  because  of  its  inclusive  character.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  the  determinants  of  health  do  extend  very  widely  to  many  fields  of  education  and 
research;  any  valid  definition  of  health  must  recognize  that  reality.  Consequently,  any  compre- 
hensive definition  will  inevitably  be  broad.  This  definition  of  health  was  accepted  by  the  working 
groups. 

Early  in  the  discussion  of  the  working  groups  as  they  met  in  joint  session,  a need  was  recog- 
nized to  articulate  in  specific  terms  what  constituted  the  key  principles  to  be  observed  and  what 
general  goals  were  to  be  reached.  Working  with  several  lists  of  principles  submitted  by  members 
of  the  working  groups,  Professors  Harvey  Skinner  and  James  Till  prepared  statements  of  princi- 
ples and  goals  for  the  working  groups  to  consider;  these  statements  reflect  consultation 
with  their  professional  colleagues  and  represent  views  developed  over  many  years  and  widely 
observed  among  colleagues  working  in  many  areas  of  the  health  sciences.  The  working  groups 
agreed  to  be  guided  by  the  following  eight  principles  and  goals,  which  are  set  out  below. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  GOALS  FOR  BOTH  WORKING  GROUPS 

1.  Expand  the  focus  of  education  and  research  to  encompass  the  broad  determinants 
of  health.  The  broad  determinants  of  health  include  demographic,  social,  environmental, 
economic  and  political  factors  as  well  as  others  in  human  biology  and  health  services. 

2.  Give  increased  emphasis  within  education  and  research  to  the  promotion  of  health 
as  well  as  the  prevention  and  rehabilitation  of  injury  and  disease  while  maintaining 
excellence  in  the  treatment  of  disease  and  injury. 

3.  Address  the  health  needs  of  the  local,  provincial  and  international  population  served 
by  the  University  through  education,  research  and  creative  professional  work 
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including  an  increased  emphasis  on  community  and  population  health. 

4.  Create  innovative  models  for  the  education  of  health  professionals  that  include: 
interdisciplinary  experiences;  community  and  ambulatory  approaches;  ethical,  human- 
istic and  social  challenges;  technology  awareness;  critical  analysis;  and  health  services 
effectiveness. 

5.  Stimulate  collaborative  research  that  bridges  the  gaps  between  disciplinary  bound- 
aries in  the  health  sciences  (basic,  clinical,  community,  health  services)  as  well  as  in 
related  disciplines  such  as  social  work,  arts  and  science,  law,  engineering,  education, 
management  and  environmental  studies. 

6.  Take  leadership  in  the  integration  and  dissemination  of  health  knowledge  and  prac- 
tices both  within  the  health  sciences  and  other  divisions  of  the  University  as  well  as 
between  the  University  and  the  external  community.  The  external  community  includes 
health  institutions,  educational  institutions,  government  and  non-government  agencies, 
professional  organizations  and  community-based  interest  groups. 

7.  increase  knowledge  and  education  about  the  quality  of  the  health  system  including 
health  policy  and  the  evaluation  and  effective  management  of  available  resources  for 
health. 

8.  Create  more  effective  horizontal  and  vertical  communication  and  collaboration  in  the 
service  of  these  objectives. 

For  discussion  of  these  principles  and  some  indications  of  how  they  have  been  applied  else- 
where, see  Appendix  B. 

The  term  “population  health”  needs  a definition.  In  the  context  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
the  tasks  of  the  working  groups,  the  sense  of  the  terms  is  to  be  understood  as  follows. 

Population  health  involves  education,  research  and  creative  professional  activity  which 
seeks  to  advance  understanding  of  the  broad  range  of  factors  underpinning  the  promo- 
tion of  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease  in  populations  and  groups  of  people,  in- 
cluding the  minimization  of  disabilities,  and  to  promote  the  effective  and  well-managed 
use  of  available  resources  for  health,  including  public  policy. 

The  primary  focus  of  population  health  is  the  analysis  of  health  and  strategies  for  its  promotion 
at  the  level  of  populations  or  groups  of  people.  By  its  nature  population  health  needs  a transdisci- 
plinary  approach  and  therefore  must  draw  on  the  expertise  of  an  array  of  health  disciplines,  of 
non-heaith  disciplines  and  of  the  community  at  large.  The  term  “public  health”  is  often  used  in  a 
similar  sense  but  is  avoided  here  because  of  its  specific  link  with  public  health  departments,  a 
less  broad  focus  than  we  intend.  The  term  “community  health”  is  also  used  in  a sense  similar  to 
population  health  but  is  avoided  here  to  prevent  confusion  with  the  well-  established  Division  of 
Community  Health  within  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

One  final  matter  needs  brief  discussion  as  a common  element  for  both  working  groups,  an 
element  that  has  constrained  the  recommendations  made  in  PARTS  V and  VI.  In  1993  Ontario, 
like  most  of  the  provinces  in  Canada,  is  trying  to  reduce  annual  deficits  that  have  become  difficult 
to  manage.  The  resulting  cutbacks  come  after  a decade  or  more  of  underfunding  for  post-sec- 
ondary education  and  are  further  curtailing  all  academic  activities  especially  initiatives.  The 
health-care  system  is  experiencing  similar  problems  and  is  also  contracting.  A recovering  econo- 
my will  ultimately  ameliorate  the  situation  but  such  amelioriations  appear  unlikely  in  the  near 
term.  Consequently  the  recommendations  in  PARTS  V and  VI  of  this  report  are  for  the  most  part 
directed  to  the  interim  term  of  three  to  five  years;  they  are  relatively  modest  proposals  that  are 
feasible  with  the  limited  resources  that  can  be  made  available.  They  do,  however,  involve  an 
increased  emphasis  on  population  health  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  on  a transfaculty 
forum;  and  they  lead  to  some  long-term  goals  that  are  more  ambitious,  goals  for  the  start  of  a 
new  century  that  are  consistent  with  the  visrdn  of  the  Ten  Cate  report  and  with  the  president’s 
remarks  (quoted  above)  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  working  groups  on  June  22, 1992. 

PART  V DELIBERATIONS  OF  WORKING  GROUP  A 

The  first  recommendation  of  the  Ten  Cate  report  contains  the  specific  provision  as  follows: 

That  a working  group  be  established  to  design  a bachelor’s  degree  program  in  health 
science  that  would  be  the  first  component  of  the  preparation  of  a health  professional  at 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

In  their  response  of  July  12, 1991  the  president  and  the  provost  did  “not  support  the  introduction 
of  a single  mandatory  undergraduate  program  as  a prerequisite  to  entering  the  professional 
health-science  programs  at  the  University"  of  Toronto.  They  urged  instead  “that  the  University 
should  consider  the  ways  in  which  it  would  be  possible  to  mount  a coherent  and  rigorous  pro- 
gram of  study  that  would  be  built  around  a concern  for  health  including  its  scientific,  social, 
economic  and  cultural  dimensions.” 

Working  Group  A agrees  that  a BHSc  is  inadvisable  at  this  time  for  four  principal  reasons. 

First,  undergraduate  education  for  students  planning  careers  in  the  health  sciences  and  related 
areas  should  be  broad  and  varied;  the  options  available  in  the  calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science,  for  example,  provide  such  broad  and  varied  educational  opportunities.  Second,  the 
existence  of  a BHSc  could  in  time  easily  be  perceived  as  a preferred  track  for  admission  to  pro- 
grams in  the  health  sciences,  an  outcome  not  desired  because  it  would  encourage  unwelcome 
specialization.  Third,  the  substantial  new  financial  resources  for  administrative  costs  needed  for 
launching  and  maintaining  a BHSc  are  not  available  in  the  intermediate  term.  Finally,  no  single 
faculty  now  exists  to  administer  a BHSc  and  none  is  likely  to  be  created  in  the  intermediate  term. 

After  full  discussion  in  January  and  February  1993,  Working  Group  A concluded  that  an  appro- 
priate and  feasible  plan  would  consist  of  two  elements: 

an  undergraduate  minor  program  in  “health  and  society”  to  be  administered  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science;  and  interfaculty,  educational  experiences  administered  by 


the  Council  on  the  Health  Sciences  as  part  of  undergraduate  professional  curricula  in 
such  areas  as  dentistry,  medicine,  nursing,  occupational  therapy,  pharmacy,  physical 
and  health  education,  physical  therapy,  etc. 

AN  UNDERGRADUATE  MINOR  IN  HEALTH  AND  SOCETY 

A minor  in  the  social  determinants  of  health,  that  is  in  “health  and  society,”  is  needed.  This  title 
indicates  clearly  that  the  program  would  concentrate  on  social  aspects  of  population  health  but 
include  content  from  the  humanities  such  as  ethics.  This  minor  program  would  not  provide  a 
guarantee  for  entry  into  the  health  sciences.  It  is  unlikely  even  to  become  a requirement  for  entry 
because  the  faculties  in  the  health  sciences  accept  students  from  many  other  universities  where 
such  a minor  program  might  not  exist.  The  minor  program  is,  in  sum,  intended  to  be  part  of  a 
program  in  general  education;  many  students  not  planning  to  enter  the  health  sciences  might 
well  find  this  minor  program  interesting  in  itself. 

The  design  of  the  minor  program  in  health  and  society  was  initially  developed  by  Dean 
Stephen  Tobe  in  consultation  with  the  other  deans  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  For  the 
sake  of  clarity  the  minor  program  can  be  described  in  three  categories. 

(i)  The  course  content  of  the  minor  program  in  health  and  society. 

A minor,  by  definition,  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  comprises  four  courses, 
usually  with  at  least  three  of  the  four  at  the  200  level  or  greater,  including  one  at  the 
300  level.  A proposed  minor  in  health  and  society  would  include,  for  example:  one 
100-level  (first-year)  course  in  social  sciences;  two  200-level  (second-year)  courses  in 
humanities/social  sciences;  and  one  300-level  (third-year)  course  in  social  sciences. 
Most  of  the  courses  suitable  for  a minor  in  health  and  society  are  not  at  present  avail- 
able in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

The  1 00-level  course  would  include  a significant  component  of  sociology,  as  well  as 
aspects  of  anthropology,  economics,  geography  (social  geography),  philosophy,  politi- 
cal science,  psychology;  and  this  list  could  be  extended.  The  existing  Sociology  101 
course  would  probably  not  be  a suitable  entry  level  course  because  it  does  not  include 
a health  orientation.  In  addition  the  course  is  heavily  subscribed  by  aspiring  social 
scientists  and  could  not  accommodate  additional  students  in  a popular  minor  program. 
The  100-level  course  must  provide  students  with  a background  in  sociological  ap- 
proaches as  well  as  an  introduction  to  health  and  ethical  issues  and  would  have  to  be 
specifically  designed  for  this  program.  The  Department  of  Sociology  does  not  have 
faculty  resources  to  offer  such  a course  at  present. 

The  200-level  courses  would  also  have  to  be  designed  or  modified  expressly  for  the 
program.  We  envisage  two  courses  at  this  level,  one  in  the  ethics  of  health  and  health 
care  and  a second  in  the  social  determinants  of  health.  The  Department  of  Philosophy 
now  offers  a course  in  bioethics  (PHL/PHI  281 Y)  at  a suitable  level  and  this  course 
encompasses  the  majority  of  topics  appropriate  for  the  minor  including  an  introduction 
to  the  moral  and  legal  issues  in  health  practice  and  biomedical  research  as  well  as 
consideration  of  the  development  of  health  policy.  Capacity  in  this  course  would  have 
to  be  substantial  to  accommodate  the  additional  students  pursuing  the  minor  but  this 
would  be  possible  only  with  additional  resources.  The  other  course,  in  the  social  deter- 
minants of  health,  could  be  developed  by  the  Department  of  Sociology.  A course  with 
many  components  appropriate  for  the  minor  has  recently  been  added  by  the  depart- 
ment at  the  200-level,  sociology  of  health  and  medicine  (SOC  242Y).  This  course 
includes  considerations  of  the  organizational  structure  of  health  facilities  and  delivery 
of  health-care  as  well  as  definitions  of  health  and  illness.  Since  SOC  242Y  has  as  a 
prerequisite  SOC  101,  it  would  not  be  available  to  students  pursuing  the  minor  pro- 
gram in  health  and  society.  In  addition  it  is  a limited  enrolment  course.  However  with 
additional  resources,  SOC  242Y  could  be  offered  in  a modified  form  appropriate  for 
students  in  the  program. 

The  300-level  course  for  the  minor  program  would  integrate  the  ethical  and  social 
issues  and  provide  an  overview  of  the  questions  and  solutions  posed  by  health  care 
professionals.  Such  a course  does  not  presently  exist  and  would  have  to  be  specifically 
designed  for  this  program.  The  home  department  for  this  course  is  unclear,  it  might  be 
given  appropriately  in  one  or  in  a combination  of  the  health  science  faculties  with  the 
requisite  expertise. 

Two  other  considerations  apply  to  the  planning  of  the  minor  program  in  health  and 
society.  One  is  that  the  University  of  Toronto  is  a tri-campus  institution;  explicit  atten- 
tion is  needed  to  the  participation  of  Erindale  College  and,  especially,  of  Scarborough 
College  in  the  program.  The  emphasis  here  on  Scarborough  arises  from  the  fact  that, 
unlike  Erindale,  it  is  not  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  but  nevertheless  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  involved.  Second  is  the  need  to  incorporate  relevant  materi- 
al from  disciplines  outside  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  that  are  clearly  linked  with 
population  health,  including  epidemiology,  health  administration  and  health  promotion. 
Epidemiology  is  a basic  subject  because  it  concerns  the  determinants  of  health  and  the 
distribution  of  disease  (including  injuries)  in  populations;  it  provides  a fundamental 
strategy  for  identifying  and  prioritizing  health  problems  and  for  conducting  research 
into  the  determinants  of  health  and  disease  in  populations. 

(ii)  The  process  to  plan  and  implement  the  minor  program  in  health  and  society. 

Although  the  200-level  courses  in  the  proposed  program  do  exist  at  present  in  some 
form,  the  100-  and  300-level  courses  do  not  and  because  of  their  integrated  nature 
will  have  to  be  specifically  designed  for  students  in  the  program.  This  process  of  de- 
sign will  involve  extensive  consultation  at  the  departmental  level  with  the  relevant 
chairs  and  with  appropriate  instructors  as  well  as  with  the  deans.  Similarly  although 
the  200-level  courses  can  be  modified  or  enlarged  versions  of  the  existing  courses, 
the  numbers  of  students  enrolled  in  the  program  will  necessitate  a significant  expan- 
sion of  these  courses.  Consultation  with  and  the  agreement  of  the  appropriate  chairs, 
deans  and  instructors  wili  be  necessary.  A coordinating  committee  involving  represen- 
tatives of  the  relevant  departments  in  the  participating  faculties  and  at  Erindale  and 
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Scarborough  Colleges  should  be  convened  to  define  the  nature  of  the  courses  and  the 
relative  participation  of  each  department;  to  recommend  a process  for  administration 
and  coordination  of  the  program,  residing  as  it  will  between  departments  and  between 
faculties;  and  to  prepare  the  submission  of  the  minor  program  in  health  and  society  to 
the  Social  Sciences  Curriculum  Committee  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  for  ap- 
proval. Following  approval  of  the  minor  program  by  the  Social  Sciences  Curriculum 
Committee,  the  program  must  then  receive  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Academic  Standards  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  as  well  as  the  Academic 
Board  of  Governing  Council.  To  staff  these  four  courses  additional  staff  resources  will 
be  needed  amounting  to  1 .33  FTE.  The  question  of  how  to  fund  this  need  is  left  for  the 
feasibility  study  that  is  planned  to  start  after  July  1 , 1993. 

A useful  model  for  the  program  may  be  the  current  arrangement  between  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  and  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  for  the  instruction  of  undergraduates  in 
the  basic  medical  sciences.  Under  this  model  faculty  in  the  basic  medical  sciences  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  offer  courses  and  programs  in  arts  and  science.  This  model  is 
particularly  appropriate  as  it  is  likely  that  teaching  resources  from  at  least  these  two 
faculties  will  be  required  to  mount  this  minor. 

(iii)  The  implications  of  degree  requirements  for  the  minor  program  in  health  and 
society. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  degree  requirements  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  a minor 
program  in  health  and  society  must  be  combined  with  another  minor  or  major  for  a BA 
or  BSc  degree  (15  full  courses),  or  with  another  two  minors,  one  major/one  minor  or  a 
specialist  program  for  an  honours  BA  or  BSc  degree  (20  full  courses).  This  has  been 
the  traditional  structure  for  degree  requirements  in  the  faculty  and  ensures  that  stu- 
dents do  not  over-specialize.  Minor  programs  usually  comprise  four  full  courses, 
major  programs  six  to  nine  full  courses  and  specialist  programs  10  to  13  full  courses, 
usually  chosen  from  a considerably  longer  list  of  available  courses. 

The  proposal  for  the  minor  in  health  and  society  was  included  in  brief  outline  in  the  preliminary 
report  from  the  chair  of  March  31, 1993.  In  their  response  of  April  20, 1993  the  president  and 
provost  expressed  the  view  “that  with  appropriate  refocusing  of  effort  by  faculty  members  in 
various  divisions  and  departments,  it  would  be  feasible  to  achieve  a major  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science.” 9 A major  or  specialist  program  is  normally  the  central  responsibility  of  a depart- 
ment, college  or  small  faculty  and  requires  considerable  resources  for  such  necessary  tasks  as 
the  following:  preparation  and  ongoing  attention  to  a complex,  sequenced  curriculum;  sustained 
attention  to  staffing  a dozen,  or  more,  courses  over  the  long  term;  and  counselling  of  the  large 
number  of  students  who  are  likely  to  be  enrolled  in  such  a program. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  does  not  support  the  offering  of  a major  or  specialist  program 
in  health  and  society  at  this  time.  Such  a program  would  demand  considerable  additional  re- 
sources not  currently  available  within  either  arts  and  science  or  the  health  sciences.  The  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science  believes  strongly  in  the  liberal  arts  approach  to  undergraduate  education  and 
feels  that  students  are  better  served  by  an  in-depth  knowledge  of  one  traditional  discipline  that  a 
major  or  specialist  program  provides,  in  combination  with  a thematic  program  such  as  health 
and  society.  In  the  view  of  the  Faculty  of  Artsrand  Science  a health  and  society  major  by  itself, 
without  the  broader  liberal  arts  context,  could  run  the  risk  of  being  too  narrowly  related  to  a 
future  career  in  the  health  sciences. 

In  view  of  the  opposition  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  to  a major  or  specialist  program  in 
health  and  society  at  present  and  of  the  sharply  reduced  time  available  before  the  due-date  of  this 
report,  the  only  course  is  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  an  undergraduate  minor  program 
in  health  and  society.  A proposal  for  a major  or  specialist  program  could  be  explored  over  the 
next  three  to  five  years  with  the  guidance  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  the  Council  on 
Population  Health  proposed  below  by  Working  Group  B in  RECOMMENDATION  FOUR. 

RECOMMENDATION  ONE 

Working  Group  A recommends  the  establishment  of  an  undergraduate  minor  program  in 
health  and  society,  as  described  above,  to  be  administered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
and  to  start  in  the  1995-96  academic  year. 

INTERFACULTY  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIENCES  (PRACTICA)  FOR  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
IN  PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  HEALTH  SCENCES 

As  a second  major  point  of  this  report,  the  working  groups  identified  the  need  to  increase 
effective  interaction  and  coordination  among  the  health  sciences  including  the  area  of  profes- 
sional education.  Working  Group  A came  to  the  conclusion  that  undergraduate  students  in 
professional  programs  of  the  health  sciences  would  benefit  from  interfaculty  experiences  of  a 
practical  nature  with  other  health  professionals.  The  term  interfaculty  signifies  here  that 
students  from  the  Faculties  of  Dentistry,  Medicine,  Nursing  and  Pharmacy,  and  from  the 
School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education  would  experience  in  small,  mixed  groups  the  practi- 
cal ways  in  which  the  various  health  professions  carry  out  their  tasks.  The  proposal  is  for 
interfaculty  educational  experiences,  or  practica,  in  undergraduate  programs  of  the  health 
sciences. 

A detailed  work-up  of  this  proposal  was  planned  for  the  period  of  July  and  August  1993  but 
was  precluded  by  the  decision  to  move  the  closing  date  of  the  working  groups  to  June  30, 1993. 
The  planning  for  these  practica  would  best  be  done  at  a grass  roots  level  by  those  in  the  health 
sciences  who  would  be  directly  involved  in  the  enterprise.  The  Council  on  the  Health  Sciences,  or 
its  executive  committee,  would  be  the  appropriate  body  to  administer  these  interfaculty  practica 
and  maintain  an  overview  as  to  their  effectiveness. 

RECOMMENDATION  TWO 

Working  Group  A recommends  the  establishment  of  interfaculty,  educational  experiences 
consistent  with  principle  4 as  part  of  undergraduate  professional  curricula  in  such  areas  as 
dentistry,  medicine,  nursing,  occupational  therapy,  pharmacy,  physical  and  health  education, 
physical  therapy,  etc.  These  practica  would  be  administered  by  the  Council  on  the  Health 


Sciences,  or  its  executive  committee,  as  recommended  by  Working  Group  B (RECOMMENDA- 
TION THREE). 

PART  VI  DELIBERATIONS  OF  WORKING  GROUP  B 

The  third  recommendation  of  the  Ten  Cate  report  was  that  a working  group  be  established 

to  advise  on  the  organizational  and  structural  changes  necessary  within  the  health 
science  sector  of  the  University  and  across  the  health  science  complex.  The  commis- 
sion envisages  a disaggregation  and  re-alignment  of  the  health  science  divisions  as  a 
whole.... 

Then  followed  11  specific  goals  to  be  achieved  by  the  disaggregation  and  re-alignment.  '9  As  the 
response  of  the  president  and  provost  of  July  12, 1991  laconically  observed,  “This  recommenda- 
tion provoked  much  discussion  and  opinion.”  What  quickly  became  evident  to  the  working 
groups  was  a corollary  to  Wilson’s  Law.  Based  on  his  experience  as  president  of  Princeton 
University,  Woodrow  Wilson  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  changing  a university  s curriculum  is 
as  difficult  as  moving  a graveyard.  Working  Group  B’s  corollary  to  Wilson  s Law  is  that  changing 
a university’s  structure  is  more  difficult  than  moving  a graveyard.  Any  movement  in  the  present 
tends  to  bring  buried  controversies  to  the  surface  where  they  take  on  renewed  life. 

The  first  task  of  Working  Group  B was,  evidently,  to  discover  relevant  information  on  the 
organization  and  structure  of  all  divisions  of  the  health  sciences  at  Toronto  including  closely 
affiliated  external  organizations  such  as  the  10  fully  affiliated  teaching  hospitals.  This  process 
of  discovery  provided  the  agenda  for  most  of  the  nine  meetings  held  from  July  to  mid-November. 
These  meetings  made  clear  how  complex  and  how  large  the  health  sciences  at  Toronto  are, 
indeed  the  claim  is  often  heard  that  the  academic  health  sciences  complex  at  Toronto  is  the 
largest  in  North  Amprica.  The  claim  may  be  true. 

Some  idea  of  the  complexity  and  size  of  the  health  sciences  at  Toronto  can  be  perceived  in 
general  terms  from  a brief  review  of  basic  statistics. 

• The  Faculty  of  Medicine  has  30  departments  and  a number  of  non-departmental 
units.  It  has  about  1,150  full-time  faculty  and  nearly  3,000  students. 

• The  Faculty  of  Dentistry  has  a number  of  disciplinary  groups  but  they  are  not  formally 
constituted  as  departments.  It  has  57  full-time  faculty  and  nearly  350  students. 

• The  Faculty  of  Pharmacy  is  organized  as  a department  with  22  full-time  faculty  and 
about  750  students. 

• The  Faculty  of  Nursing  is  organized  as  a department  with  30  full-time  faculty  and 
about  450  students. 

• The  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education  is  organized  as  a department  with  13 
full-time  faculty  and  about  520  students. 

The  student  counts  given  above  do  not  include  service  teaching  which  can  be  extensive;  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  for  example,  teaches  about  2,525  students  from  outside  medicine. 

Care  is  needed  in  using  such  unsophisticated  statistics  to  avoid  making  invalid  comparisons 
but  a general  point  is  clear.  With  its  30  departments  and  1 ,150  full-time  faculty,  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  by  itself  is  as  large  and  complex  as  a medium-sized  university.  By  contrast  the  other 
faculties  in  the  health  sciences  have  the  size  and  structure  of  departments.  The  term  disaggrega- 
tion was,  evidently,  directed  at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  where  it  was  understood  by  some  to  have 
a negative  sense.  A common  meaning  of  aggregation,  “an  act  of  collection  into  an  unorganized 
whole”,  looks  back  to  a literal  sense  in  Latin  of  “herding  animals  into  a flock”.  A disaggregation  is 
the  reverse,  “an  act  of  scattering  an  unorganized  whole  into  its  parts”,  which  conjures  up  the 
image  of  a wolf  coming  down  upon  the  fold.  A word  like  reorganization  might  have  been  more 
acceptable. 

While  certainly  more  tightly  organized  than  an  aggregation,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  is  decen- 
tralized in  its  basic  design.  The  members  of  staff  in  the  17  clinical  departments  are  almost  entire- 
ly working  at  one  of  the  10  fully  affiliated  hospitals.  These  faculty  members  do  their  patient  care 
and  most  of  their  teaching  in  the  hospitals  but  with  two  floors  of  the  Medical  Sciences  Building 
assigned  to  the  clinical  departments,  a good  deal  of  the  research  of  these  faculty  members  is 
done  there.  Many  members  of  the  faculty  in  the  10  basic  science  departments  do  almost  all  of 
their  research  and  teaching  in  the  University  but  a large  and  increasing  number  of  them  work  in 
the  various  research  institutes  located  in  the  fully  affiliated  hospitals.  The  hospitals  have  an 
impressive  capacity  to  generate  support  from  corporations,  foundations  and  especially  from 
individuals  grateful  for  the  care  provided  to  them  and  their  families;  from  these  fundraising  ef- 
forts there  are  significant  and  increasing  resources  going  into  the  research  institutes  to  make  a 
very  supportive  environment  for  the  basic  sciences.  The  faculty  in  the  Division  of  Community 
Health  (with  three  departments)  and  Department  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine  (also  with  three 
sections)  do  most  of  their  research  and  teaching  within  the  University.  The  situation,  in  sum,  is 
that  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  is  decentralized;  some  of  its  units  are  hospital  based  and  others  are 
campus  based. 

The  observation  that  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  is  decentralized  does  not  respond  to  the  sugges- 
tion about  disaggregation.  Should  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  be  divided  into  four  separate  faculties 
of  clinical  practice,  basic  sciences,  community  health  and  rehabilitation  with  subsequent  re- 
alignment of,  say,  basic  sciences  with  arts  and  science,  or  community  health  with  several  units 
where  ties  can  logically  be  seen  as  appropriate  such  as  the  School  of  Physical  and  Health 
Education?  A central  issue  for  any  such  disaggregation  is  the  view  of  those  who  would  be  in- 
volved. Discussions  of  the  working  groups  and  submissions  received  made  clear  that  there  was 
virtually  unanimous  opposition  to  the  disaggregation  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  from  the  deans 
and  chairs  of  that  faculty. 12  In  light  of  that  situation,  a survey  of  individual  faculty  members 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose  and  might  well  cause  the  deans  and  chairs  of  the  faculty  to  judge 
themselves  under  attack,  an  understandable  reaction  that  would  greatly  impede  the  cooperative 
initiatives  proposed  below  in  RECOMMENDATIONS  THREE  and  FOUR. 

There  is  at  stake,  however,  a far  more  significant  issue  than  disaggregation.  As  sketched  in  the 
introduction  to  this  report  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  important  shift  in  the  paradigm  of  the  health 
sciences:  the  balance  of  emphasis  among  the  various  determinants  of  health  is  shifting  toward 
the  prevention  of  disease  and  the  promotion  of  health.  Dr.  John  R.  Evans  remarked  in  his  oral 
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presentation  to  the  working  groups  on  April  20, 1993,  that  he  took  less  interest  in  organization 
and  structure  than  in  the  functioning  of  the  institution  in  research  and  teaching  and  in  its  atti- 
tudes towards  social  reality  in  the  external  community  served.  That  view  seems  correct  to  the 
working  groups.  What  is  needed,  then,  are  effective  means  to  widen  the  focus  of  the 
health  sciences  at  the  University  of  Toronto  to  increase  the  attention  on  the  promotion  of  health 
and  disease  prevention.  Owing  to  fiscal  constraints,  these  means  must  be  economical.  Working 
Group  B,  therefore,  makes  two  basic  recommendations: 

- one  is  to  enhance  and  develop  transdisciplinary  and  interfaculty  activities  in  the 
health  sciences  and  related  disciplines:  and 

- the  other  is  to  enhance  and  develop  population  health  within  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  within  the  external  community  to  which  it  directly  relates. 

Since  the  activities  arising  from  these  proposals  are  mainly  of  an  interfaculty  nature,  reporting 
arrangements  must  be  directly  to  the  office  of  the  vice-president  and  provost. 

The  balance  of  PART  VI  concerns  these  two  proposals.  Although  the  emphasis  is  on  function 
rather  than  structure,  a simple  schematic  diagram  of  what  is  recommended  may  make 
the  subsequent  discussion  easier  to  follow  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  The  reader’s  response 
should  be  to  the  discussion,  not  to  the  schematic. 


COUNCIL  ON  THE  HEALTH  SCIENCES 
Objectives 

A.  To  develop  and  enhance  trans-disciplinary,  interfaculty  activities  in  the  health  sciences  and 
related  disciplines. 

B.  To  maintain  and  develop  external  institutional  relations. 

C.  To  enhance  transdisciplinary  research  and  teaching  in  the  health  sciences  and  to  assist  the 
faculties  and  school  in  the  health  sciences  with  undergraduate  professional  education. 

Organization 

A.  Headed  by  a senior  academic  officer,  who  reports  to  the  provost. 

B.  Membership: 

1.  Deans  of  dentistry,  medicine,  nursing,  pharmacy,  and  the  director  of  the  School  of  Physical 
and  Health  Education  plus  deans  (or  their  designates)  of  arts  and  science  and  social  work. 

2.  Up  to  20  other  members  nominated  by  the  senior  academic  officer  in  consultation  with  the 
deans  and  director  mentioned  in  Part  II.B.1  above. 

3.  Care  is  needed  to  ensure  a balanced  representation  of  the  health  sciences  and  related  disci- 
plines. 

C.  Time-frame:  Permanent 

D.  Funding 

1 . Base  budget  from  existing  resources  in  the  office  of  the  vice-provost  (health  sciences). 

2.  A minor  fundraising  priority  for  the  vice-president,  development  and  university  relations:  the 
need  for  external  support  from  foundations,  corporations,  government  agencies,  etc.  is  modest. 

COUNCIL  ON  POPULATION  HEALTH  SECTION 

Objectives 

A.  To  develop  the  institutional  expression  of  population  health;  this  involves,  but  is  not  limited  to 
an  enhanced  role  for  the  Division  of  Community  Health  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

B.  To  assist  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  with  the  undergraduate  minor  in  health  and  society. 

Organization 

A.  Headed  by  a provostial  adviser  (chosen  by  a search  committee),  who  reports  to  the  Provost. 

B.  Membership: 

1 . Deans  (or  their  designates)  of  dentistry,  medicine,  nursing,  pharmacy,  and  the  director  of  the 
School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education. 

2.  Up  to  10  other  members  nominated  by  the  provostial  adviser  in  consultation  with  the  deans 
and  director  mentioned  in  Part  II.B.I  above. 

3.  Care  is  needed  to  ensure  that  major  stakeholders  in  population  health  are  represented. 

C.  Time-frame:  Five-years. 

D.  Funding 

1.  Base  budget  from  existing  resources  in  the  faculties  and  school  in  the  health  sciences. 

2.  A fundraising  priority  for  the  vice-president,  development  and  university  relations. 

AN  INTERFACULTY  COUNCIL  IN  THE  HEALTH  SCIENCES  AND  RELATED  DISCIPLINES 

One  theme  evident  in  the  goals  specified  by  the  third  recommendation  of  the  Ten  Cate  report 
(see  note  10)  is  for  effective  collaboration,  interdisciplinary  understanding  and  shared  communi- 
cation between  the  health  sciences,  between  the  health  sciences  and  other  divisions  of  the 
University,  and  between  the  external  community  (including  governmental  agencies)  and  the 
University.  The  need  for  effective  collaboration,  interdisciplinary  understanding  and  shared  com- 
munication is  evident.  At  present  the  health  sciences  have  little  collective  identity  and  few  collec- 
tive activities  among  themselves  and  even  less  with  other  divisions  of  the  University.  Relations 
with  the  external  community  are  poorly  coordinated  and  suffer  from  the  perception  widely  report- 
ed to  the  working  groups  from  external  agencies  that  they  have  difficulty  in  knowing  who  it  is 
that  has  the  authority  and  responsibility  to  speak  to  them  promptly  on  behalf  of  the  health  sci- 
ences at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

From  submissions  (see  Appendix  C for  a list  of  them),  from  discussions  with  individuals  and 


groups  outside  the  University  of  Toronto  (see  Appendix  E for  a list  of  such  discussions)  and  from 
the  deliberations  of  the  working  groups  (recorded  in  the  minutes  on  file  in  the  office  of 
the  vice-provost,  health  sciences)  there  is  a widespread  view  that  the  health  sciences  be  given  an 
identity  and  a set  of  functions  that  transcend  the  individual  four  faculties  and  school.  ^ Such  a 
development  is  not  meant  to  replace  the  responsibilities  of  the  individual  faculties  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  their  individual  disciplines  and  professions  but  it  does  require  them  to  partici- 
pate collaboratively  to  achieve  those  objectives  that  are  common  to  all  and  could  be  achieved 
with  their  collective  efforts.  A test  of  when  a given  initiative  should  be  undertaken  from  the  per- 
spective of  the  health  sciences  together  rather  than  from  the  perspective  of  a single  faculty  is 
when  the  outcome  potentially  would  be  enhanced  by  a collective  action  or  if  the  effect  of  having  a 
single  faculty  act  alone  could  be  disadvantageous  to  another  faculty.  What  is  needed,  in  sum,  is  a 
perspective  for  the  health  sciences  together  in  addition  to  the  existing  perspectives  for  each  of 
the  health  sciences  in  isolation  from  the  others. 

As  a collective  unit  the  health  sciences  would  have  responsibility  within  the  University  of 
Toronto  for  stimulating  transfaculty  activities  that  require  the  participation  of  all  or  some  of  the 
individual  units  in  the  following  areas:  education,  research,  national  and  international  activities, 
fund  raising,  relations  with  the  provincial  government  and  relations  with  hospitals,  the 
teaching  health  units  and  other  agencies. 

A practical  way  to  achieve  the  outcome  sketched  above  is  to  establish  an  interfaculty  council  in 
the  health  sciences.  Since  education  and  research  relevant  to  the  health  sciences  take  place  in 
other  units  of  the  University  of  Toronto  such  as  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  the 
Faculty  of  Social  Work,  provision  is  needed  to  have  representation  on  this  council  from  related 
disciplines.  Such  a council  would  provide  a forum  where  shared  goals  can  be  identified  and 
policies  agreed  upon  to  achieve  those  goals.  The  object  would  be  to  obtain  a synergistic  effect 
in  which  the  whole  outcome  would  exceed  the  sum  of  the  parts  and  do  so  on  a low-cost  basis 
without  the  need  to  change  any  of  the  existing  administrative  structures  in  the  health  sciences. 

The  council  obviously  would  not  replace  or  impede  the  responsibilities  of  the  individual  facul- 
ties (dentistry,  medicine,  nursing  and  pharmacy),  school  (physical  and  health  education)  and 
related  disciplines  to  realize  the  requirements  of  their  individual  disciplines  and  professions.  It 
would  function  to  help  reach  objectives  that  are  common  to  all,  or  could  best  be  reached  with 
collective  action. 

There  has  been  inadequate  time  for  the  consultation  needed  to  develop  final  terms  of  reference 
for  the  council.  Professor  Sedra  has  proposed  a period  of  three  or  four  months  starting  July  1, 
1993  to  study  the  feasibility  of  the  recommendations  made  in  this  report.  The  final  terms  of 
reference  for  the  council  can  be  developed  in  that  period.  What  follows  here  is  a sketch  of  those 
terms  of  reference  and  should  be  read  with  that  limitation  clearly  in  mind. 

TERMS  OF  REFERENCE  FOR  THE  COUNCIL  IN  THE 
HEALTH  SCIENCES  AND  RELATED  DISCIPLINES 

1 . Education.  The  council  would  work  to  enhance  collaborative  interdisciplinary  and 
transfaculty  educational  programs  in  the  health  sciences  that  produce  graduates  from 
each  of  the  professional  health  science  programs  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  The 
objective  is  to  produce  graduates  who: 

(a)  are  knowledgeable  about  the  education,  role  and  contribution  to  health 
promotion,  disease  prevention  and  patient/client  care  of  all  the  health  science- 
professions; 

(b)  respect  and  appreciate  the  work  of  all  the  health  science  professions; 

(c)  have  learned  the  ability  to  work  collaboratively  with  other  health  science 
professionals  in  the  practice  arena; 

(d)  are  knowledgeable  about  the  Canadian  health  care  system  and  its  policies  and 
practices  that  affect  each  of  the  professions  and  for  the  Canadian  population;  and 

(e)  have  well-developed  values  about  the  rights  of  individuals  receiving  health 
services  and  the  moral  and  ethical  responsibilities  of  health  care  professionals. 

To  keep  striving  towards  these  lorty  goals,  faculty  members  from  each  unit  should  be 
encouraged  to  develop  collaborative  endeavours  in  which  the  behaviours  and  values 
described  above  are  modelled. 

2.  Research.  The  council  would  work  to  enhance  interdisciplinary  and  transfaculty 
research  projects  that  respond  to  opportunities  to  develop  programs  of  research  that 
involve  a mix  of  health  science  professions. 

3.  National  and  international  activities.  The  council  would  work  to  foster  national  and 
international  initiatives  that  involve  interdisciplinary  and  transfaculty  groups  of  re- 
searchers and  educators  where  opportunities  exist  for  collaborative  endeavours. 

4.  Fund  raising.  The  council  would  work  to  generate  funds  that  would  support  trans- 
faculty, collaborative  health  science  activities. 

5.  Relations  with  the  provincial  government,  especially  with  the  Ministry  of  Health 
and  with  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Training.  The  council,  through  its  chair,  would 
represent  the  collective  health  sciences  by 

(a)  interpreting  to  government  ministries  when  a collective  health  sciences 
interest  is  at  stake  as  a result  of  their  initiatives  rather  than  the  interest  of  a 
particular  faculty/school  or  profession; 

(b)  analyzing  government  policies  and  initiatives  for  their  implications  for  health 
sciences  as  a whole;  and 

(c)  encouraging  government  ministries  to  initiate  and/or  support  activities  and  to 
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develop  policies  that  foster  interdisciplinary/transprofessional  practices. 

6.  Relations  with  hospitals,  the  teaching-health  units  and  other  agencies.  The  coun- 
cil, through  its  chair,  would  represent  the  collective  health  sciences  by  differentiating 
between  initiatives  that  are  appropriately  transfaculty  or  transprofessional  rather  than 
being  relevant  to  a single  faculty,  school  or  discipline  and  by  promoting  opportunities 
for  transprofessional  education  within  the  practice  environments. 

THE  CHAIR 

The  chair  of  the  council  will  be  a senior  academic  officer  who  reports  to  the  vice-president  and 
provost.  This  officer  will  be  the  University’s  representative  for  collective  health  sciences  responsi- 
bilities to  external  groups  and  will  be  accountable  for  ensuring  the  collective  health  sciences 
responsibilities  are  fulfilled  within  the  University.  This  officer  will  work  closely  with  the  vice- 
presidents  of  research  and  international  relations  and  development  and  university  relations  to 
realize  the  objectives  regarding  collective  research,  international  activities  and  fund  raising  re- 
spectively. This  officer  must  have  the  authority  to  function  on  behalf  of  the  University  when 
representing  the  collective  health  sciences  and  on  behalf  of  the  individual  faculties/school  when  a 
collective  health  sciences  interest  is  at  stake. 

COMPOSITION 

The  council  will  be  composed  as  follows: 

(a)  The  deans  of  the  health  sciences  faculties,  ex  officio,  and  the  director  of  the  School 
of  Physical  and  Health  Education,  ex  officio. 

(b)  The  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  ex  officio,  or  her/his  representative  and 
the  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Social  Work,  ex  officio,  or  her/his  representative. 

(c)  Up  to  20  other  members  nominated  by  the  chair  in  consultation  with  the  executive 
committee.  These  nominations  should  take  into  account  appropriate  distribution 
among  relevant  departments,  the  tri-campus  nature  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  etc. 

(d)  The  provostial  adviser  on  population  health  will  be  a member  of  the  council,  ex 
officio. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

The  council  will  have  an  executive  committee  composed  of  the  deans/director  of  the  health 
science  faculties/school  and  will  assist  the  senior  academic  officer  as  appropriate.  It  will  be 
chaired  by  the  senior  academic  officer. 

RECOMMENDATION  THREE 

Working  Group  B recommends  the  establishment  of  an  interfaculty  Council  on  the  Health 
Sciences  and  Related  Disciplines  to  be  chaired  by  a senior  academic  officer  reporting  directly 
to  the  vice-president  and  provost.  This  council  should  be  in  place  as  soon  as  its  terms  of 
reference,  presented  above  in  sketch  torm,  are  established  but  not  later  than  January  1, 1994. 

A COUNCIL  ON  POPULATION  HEALTH 

Population  health  (as  defined  in  PART  IV)  is  in  the  midst  of  a major  transformation,  driven  in 
part  by  concerns  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  various  approaches  to  population  health,  in  part 
by  shifting  demographics  and  morbidity  patterns,  in  part  by  the  increasing  priority  on  disease 
prevention  and  health  promotion  and  in  part  by  the  accelerating  costs  of  medical  care.  The  bud- 
get of  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Health  is  over  $17  billion  and  is  the  largest  item  in  provincial  expen- 
ditures; the  health  enterprise  in  Ontario  is  one  of  the  largest  sources  of  employment  in  the 
province.  However  one  approaches  the  broad  area  of  population  health,  its  great  extent  and 
central  importance  to  society  are  evident. 

The  University  of  Toronto  already  undertakes  significant  academic  work  in  population  health. 
The  Faculties  of  Dentistry,  Medicine,  Nursing  and  Pharmacy  and  the  School  of  Physical  and 
Health  Education  already  allocate  substantial  resources  to  the  field.  There  is  also  considerable 
activity  in  aspects  of  population  health  in  other  units  such  as  social  work  and  sociology  to  name 
but  two.  Of  particular  note  are  the  education  and  research  programs  of  the  Division  of 
Community  Health  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  comprised  of  the  Departments  of  Behavioural 
Science,  Health  Administration  and  Preventive  Medicine  and  Biostatistics  as  well  as  the  graduate 
Department  of  Community  Health  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  These  departments  offer  a 
wide  array  of  degree  programs  encompassing  many  elements  of  population  health  and  have  the 
largest  student  body  in  population  health  to  be  found  anywhere  in  Canada.  A number  of  units 
have  prepared  brief  descriptions  of  their  activities  in  population  health.  A list  of  these  submis- 
sions is  given  in  Appendix  G;  copies  of  the  submissions  are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  vice- 
provost (health  sciences). 

In  considering  population  health  one  must  be  aware  that  the  phrase  covers  a very  wide  range 
and  variety  of  activities.  The  familiar  cautionary  tale  about  the  blind  sages  and  the  elephant  can 
be  applied.  The  sage  who  touched  the  trunk-was  right  in  thinking  that  the  elephant  was  like  a 
snake.  The  sage  who  touched  a tusk  was  right  in  thinking  that  the  elephant  was  like  a spear.  The 
sage  who  embraced  a leg  was  right  in  thinking  that  the  elephant  was  like  a tree.  So  the  singular 
experiences  continued  but  no  sage  could  comprehend  the  reports  from  the  other  sages  and  none 
could  see  the  creature  as  a whole.  In  assessing  the  contributions  made,  or  not  made,  by  various 
professional  groups,  one  should  recall  the  blind  sages.  Most  people  working  in  the  health  enter- 
prise, dentists,  nurses,  pharmacists,  physicians,  therapists  and  others,  are  involved  on  a daily 
basis  in  their  clinical  activities  with  health  promotion  and  disease  prevention.  Care  is  needed  so 
that  practitioners  of  one  type  of  work  on  population  health  recognize  and  accept  the  validity  of 
other  types  of  work  in  the  field.  Care  is  also  needed  so  that  the  entire  shape  and  nature  of  popula- 
tion health  is  understood  by  all  those  who  work  on  specialized  aspects  of  it.  Although  existing 
activities  are  significant,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  enhance  population  health  as  an  integrated 
whole  within  the  University  of  Toronto  and  the  external  community  to  which  it  relates.  To  use 
Dean  Aberman’s  words,  we  should  strive  to  have  “the  population  health  outlook  suffusing  pro- 
grams throughout  the  University.” 


AN  INTERFACULTY  COUNCIL  ON  POPULATION  HEALTH 

The  Council  on  Population  Health  is  proposed  as  a temporary  body  that  within  the  five-year 
period  1994-1999  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  define  and  direct  the  implementation  of  a 
broadly  based  institutional  expression  for  population  health;  this  institutional  expression  will  be 
the  outcome  of  the  Council  on  Population  Health  and  will  be  permanent.  Its  mission  will  be  to 
stimulate  and  coordinate  programs  of  education,  research  and  creative  professional  activity  that 
advance  understanding  of  the  broad  range  of  factors  underpinning  the  promotion  of  health  and 
prevention  of  disease  in  populations  and  groups  of  people  and  support  the  effective  and  well- 
managed  use  of  available  resources  for  health  including  health  policy.  The  institutional  expres- 
sion will  be  a focus  and  a catalyst  for  promoting  the  interdisciplinary  exploration  of  health,  health 
services  and  health  policy  issues  by  drawing  on  the  expertise  of  an  array  of  health  and  other 
disciplines  in  the  University  and  the  community  at  large.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to 
stimulating  initiatives  that  advance  five  of  the  principles  set  out  above  in  PART  IV,  namely  princi- 
ples 1, 2, 3, 7 and  8. 

TERMS  OF  REFERENCE  FOR  THE  COUNCIL  ON  POPULATION  HEALTH 

A five-year  mandate  is  recommended  for  the  council.  The  council  should  develop  and  examine 
what  will  be  the  most  effective  institutional  expression  for  a program  in  population  health  that 
will  significantly  advance  the  academic  role  of  population  health  at  the  University  and  its  impact 
on  the  external  community.  In  doing  so  the  council,  among  other  things,  should: 

1.  undertake  a broad  consultation  process  with  stakeholders  both  inside  and  outside 
the  University; 

2.  define  the  academic  mission  of  population  health  at  the  University  of  Toronto  includ- 
ing the  articulation  of  goals  and  objectives  for  education  (undergraduate,  graduate, 
post-graduate  and  continuing),  basic  and  applied  research  and  creative  professional 
work; 

3.  identify  and  interact  with  existing  resources  within  the  University  of  Toronto  which 
are  relevant  to  the  academic  enhancement  and  further  development  of  population 
health; 

4.  identify  and  interact  with  community  resources  that  can  share  in  and  assist  with  the 
academic  development  of  population  health; 

5.  identify  gaps  in  the  existing  resource  base  and  recommend  priority  areas  for  new 
resource  allocation  and  development; 

6.  evaluate  various  structural  models  for  the  academic  development  of  population 
health  within  the  University; 

7.  select,  develop  and  test  the  feasibility  of  the  organizational  model  most  likely  to 
serve  the  academic  mission  of  the  University  in  population  health; 

8.  undertake  the  necessary  and  appropriate  steps  to  assure  implementation  of  the 
organizational  model(s)  deemed  to  be  the  most  appropriate  institutional  expression  of 
population  health; 

9.  working  with  all  appropriate  persons  and  agencies  both  inside  and  outside  the 
University,  including  the  University’s  vice-president,  development  and  community 
relations,  assess  and  acquire  the  resources  necessary  to  facilitate  the  model’s  initial 
development  and  assure  its  long-term  viability;  and 

10.  when  that  model  is  in  place  and  functioning,  dissolve  itself. 

While  a major  function  of  the  Council  of  Population  Health  will  be  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  most  effective  institutional  expression  of  population  health  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  the  council  will  in  addition: 

1 . provide  assistance  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  in  developing  the  undergraduate  minor  in 
the  social  determinants  of  health;  and 

2.  provide  assistance  to  the  health  science  faculties  in  the  development  of  collaborative,  interfac- 
ulty, transdisciplinary  educational  experiences  with  respect  to  the  determinants  of  health  for 
students  undertaking  undergraduate  professional  studies  in  the  health  disciplines. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

During  the  initial  five-year  mandate  of  the  council  it  will  be  chaired  by  a provostial  adviser  on 
population  health.  The  appointment  of  the  provostial  adviser  should  be  made  with  the  advice  of 
a selection  committee  representative  of  the  major  stakeholders.  To  assure  that  the  perspectives 
and  interests  of  population  health  are  represented  in  the  ongoing  efforts  of  the  University,  the 
provostial  adviser  on  population  health  will  sit  as  a member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Council  on  the  Health  Sciences.  The  provostial  adviser  would  be  expected  to  demonstrate 
strong  leadership  within  the  University  and  be  readily  identified  in  this  role  by  the  community  at 
large. 

COMPOSITION 

The  Council  will  be  composed  as  follows: 

(a)  The  deans  (or  designates)  of  the  health  sciences  faculties,  ex  officio,  and  the  direc- 
tor (or  designate)of  the  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education,  ex  officio. 

(b)  Chairs  of  relevant  departments,  ex  officio. 

(c)  Directors  of  relevant  centres  and  institutes  (such  as  the  Centre  for  Health 
Promotion,  for  example),  ex  officio. 

(d)  Representatives  of  other  faculties/schools/colleges  that  have  a stake  in  population 
health  such  as  arts  and  science,  education,  engineering  and  applied  science,  graduate 
studies,  law  and  social  work. 

(e)  The  senior  academic  officer  for  the  health  sciences,  ex  officio. 

(f)  External  representatives  as  appropriate. 
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RECOMMENDATION  FOUR 

Working  Group  B recommends  the  establishment  of  an  interfaculty  Council  on  Population 
Health  to  be  chaired  by  a provostial  adviser  on  population  health.  This  council  should  be  in 
place  as  soon  as  its  terms  of  reference,  presented  above  in  sketch  form,  are  established  and 
not  later  than  July  1, 1994. 

THE  LONG-TERM  VIEW  OF  POPULATION  HEALTH 

Working  Group  B spent  many  hours  discussing  a suitable  institutional  expression  for  popula- 
tion health  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  response  of  the  president  and  provost  of  April  20, 
1993  to  the  interim  report  of  March  31 , 1993  directed  the  working  groups  to  prepare  a final 
report  by  June  30, 1993  rather  than  by  December  31, 1993  as  originally  planned.  One  conse- 
quence of  this  accelerated  schedule  was  that  Working  Group  B could  not  explore  all 
options  fully,  nor  reach  consensus  as  to  which  one  is  best.  Those  tasks  are  left  to  the  interfaculty 
Council  on  Population  Health. 

What  can  be  stated  now  is  an  account  of  what  options  were  discussed  for  the  institutional 
expression  of  population  health  along  with  some  brief  comments  on  each  one.  Whatever  option 
is  chosen,  attention  is  needed  to  pick  a structure  that  will  minimize  the  risk  of  becoming  isolated 
and  self-absorbed  over  time. 

One  option  is  to  develop  the  existing  structure  which  would  involve  expansion  of  the  Division  of 
Community  Health  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  Such  expansion  would,  for  example,  involve  cross- 
appointments with  faculty  in  related  disciplines  outside  of  medicine  with  a professional  interest  in 
population  health.  This  option  should  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  the  new  strategic  plan  under 
development  within  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  A concern  frequently  expressed  about  this  option  is 
the  risk  that  a program  of  population  health  along  these  lines  would  be  dominated  by  medicine. 

A second  option  is  a centre  or  institute  in  population  health  located  in  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies.  Acting  Dean  Paul  Gooch,  in  discussing  this  option,  pointed  out  two  difficulties.  One  is 
that  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  has  no  funding  available  for  such  a centre/institute  now  or  in 
the  near  future.  The  other  difficulty  is  the  well  established  presence  of  the  graduate  Department 
of  Community  Health  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies;  in  terms  of  student  count  it  is  by  far  the 
largest  in  Division  IV  and  the  third  largest  in  the  entire  school  (after  education  and  management 
studies).  The  logic  of  creating  a new  Centre  for  Population  Health  in  the  same  division  is  hard  to 
develop. 

A third  option  was  Professor  Sedra’s  suggestion  about  a “centre  prime",  which  can  be  under- 
stood as  something  like  existing  centres  but  enhanced  in  ways  not  yet  discussed  to  make  it 
different  from  them.  Perhaps  a “centre  prime”  could  be  formally  linked  with  external  agencies 
such  as  the  following,  to  give  two  examples: 

-the  Ontario  Workers’  Compensation  Institute  directed  by  Professor  John  Frank;  this 
institute  is  adequately  funded  and  might  be  able  to  foster  a “centre  prime”  with  some 
resources  in  its  early  years; 

-the  Population  Health  Program  of  the  Canadian  Institute  for  Advanced  Research, 
directed  by  Professor  Robert  G.  Evans  of  the  University  of  British  Columbia. 

A fourth  option  was  an  L-shaped  faculty  designed  to  be  a matrix  structure  with  formal  cross- 
connections  to  other  relevant  faculties,  colleges,  etc.  This  option  was  developed  in  considerable 
detail  and  was  featured  in  the  Interim  Report  of  the  Working  Groups  dated  March  31, 1993. 
Copies  of  that  report  are  available  in  the  office  of  the  vice-provost  (health  sciences).  A large 
majority  of  members  of  Working  Group  B regarded  the  L-shaped  faculty  as  the  most  appropriate 
form  for  the  institutional  expression  of  population  health  and  continue  to  hold  that  view.  For  a 
statement  of  support,  see  the  addendum  to  this  report,  comments  and  dissent,  which  also  in- 
cludes comments  opposing  an  L-shaped  faculty  of  population  health. 

Other  options  can  be  imagined,  but  the  four  sketched  above  provide  a first  framework  for  the 
interfaculty  Council  on  Population  Health  to  use  in  generating  a recommendation  on  the  appro- 
priate institutional  expression  for  population  health  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

PART  VI!  CONCLUSION 

From  the  first  meeting  of  the  working  groups  on  June  22, 1992  a year  has  passed  filled  with 
many  discussions.  While  much  has  been  accomplished,  consensus  on  the  full  report  has  not 
been  reached. 

There  is  consensus  on  two  basic  points  about  the  health  sciences  at  the  University  of  Toronto: 
one  is  the  need  to  increase  effective  interaction  and  coordination  among  the  health  sciences  and 
other  related  disciplines  in  matters  of  mutual  interest  regarding  education,  research  and  profes- 
sional activities;  and  the  other  is  the  need  to  enhance  the  institutional  expression  of  population 
health  as  defined  in  PART  IV  above.  This  consensus  represents  a shift  in  attitudes;  there  is  now 
increased  support  for  interfaculty  cooperation  and  a shared  approach  to  the  determinants  of 
health.  In  the  long  run  the  shift  in  attitudes  may  be  the  most  important  outcome  of  the  efforts  of 
the  working  groups. 

Two  undergraduate  educational  programs  have  received  support;  they  are  set  out  in  RECOM- 
MENDATIONS ONE  and  TWO.  In  time  they  may  lead  to  expanded  programs  if  additional 
resources  are  made  available  and  the  desire  to  expand  these  small  initiatives  develops. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  THREE  and  FOUR  are  directed  to  function.  The  first  is  designed  to 
improve  the  functioning  of  the  health  sciences  and  related  disciplines  through  the  work  of  a new 
interfaculty  council.  This  council  may  also  be  able  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  University 
of  Toronto’s  relations  with  the  many  external  agencies  with  which  it  is  affiliated  or  connected. 
RECOMMENDATION  FOUR  proposes  a limited-term  council  on  population  health  that  has  the 
responsibility  to  propose  over  the  next  five  years  an  appropriate  institutional  expression  for 
population  health. 

These  recommendations  are  heavily  influenced  by  the  response  of  the  president  and  provost 
of  April  20, 1993.  The  financial  constraints  experienced  by  the  University  of  Toronto  limit  new 
initiatives  severely  in  the  intermediate  term.  The  recommendations  represent  the  best  judgement 
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of  the  working  groups  on  how  the  University  of  Toronto  should  proceed  now  to  improve  its 
capacities  for  education,  research  and  creative  professionai  activities  in  the  health 
sciences.  The  recommendations  also  provide  a path  to  the  time  when  resources  are  available  to 
allow  the  University  of  Toronto  to  improve  transfaculty  collaboration  and  effectiveness  in  the 
health  sciences  and  also  to  mount  a coherent  and  effective  program  in  population  health. 

APPENDICES  (not  included  here) 

A.  Response  of  the  president  and  the  provost  to  the  Ten  Cate  report  and  of  the  provost  to  the  two 
preliminary  reports  of  the  commission. 

B.  Discussion  of  principles. 

C.  Catalogue  of  written  submissions  received. 

D.  Schedule  of  working  group  meetings  including  oral  presentations  and  special  meetings. 

E.  Schedule  of  meetings  with  individuals  and/or  organizations  external  to  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

F.  List  of  courses  offered  in  the  philosophical,  economic,  cultural  and  social  aspects  of  health  at 
the  University  with  an  introduction  discussing  the  enrolment  limitations  on  the  courses. 

G.  List  of  submissions  giving  a profile  of  the  community  health  sector  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

SIGNATORIES  TO  THE  REPORT 

Dean  Arnold  Aberman  2 Faculty  of  Medicine 

Professor  Mary  Jane  Ashley 1 , Department  of  Preventive  Medicine  and  Biostatistics 

Professor  R.  Craig  Brown  3>  chair,  Department  of  History 

Mr.  Steven  Chadgimichaelidis,  Department  of  Microbiology 

Professor  John  Coleman  3-  Department  of  Botany 

Professor  Donald  Cowan,  Department  of  Medicine 

Ms  Suzanne  Cziraki,  Faculty  of  Dentistry 

Professor  Stefan  Dupre  3,  Department  of  Political  Science 

Professor  Judith  Friedland,  Division  of  Occupational  Therapy, 

Department  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine 

Professor  Robert  Haslam,  chair,  Department  of  Paediatrics 

Professor  Gretchen  Kerr,  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education 

Mr.  Aneal  Khan,  Department  of  Nutritional  Sciences 

Professor  Bruce  Kidd  Director,  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education 

Professor  Larry  Leith,  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education 

Professor  Hardy  Limeback,  Faculty  of  Dentistry 

Ms  Katherine  McGilton,  Faculty  of  Nursing 

Professor  Patricia  McKeever  \ Faculty  of  Nursing 

Professor  Allan  Okey,  chair,  Department  of  Pharmacology 

Professor  Juta  K.  Reed,  chemistry,  Erindale  College 

Professor  Daniel  Roncari,  Department  of  Medicine 

Dean  Barry  Sessle 1 , Faculty  of  Dentistry 

Professor  Kenneth  Shumak,  associate  dean,  Faculty  of  Medicine 

Dr.  Angelo  Simone,  Department  of  Paediatrics 

Professor  Harvey  Skinner,  chair,  Department  of  Behavioural  Science 

Professor  Lawrence  Spero,  Department  of  Pharmacology 

Professor  Jennifer  Sturgess,  Department  of  Pathology,  president, 

Toronto  Hospital  Research  Institute 

Ms  Jennifer  Taylor,  Department  of  Nutritional  Sciences 

Professor  Jake  Thiessen  \ Faculty  of  Pharmacy 

University  Professor  James  Till,  Department  of  Medical  Biophysics 

Professor  Stephen  Tobe,  Department  of  Zoology,  associate  dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 

Professor  R.  Jay  Turner  Department  of  Sociology 

Professor  Molly  Verrier,  Division  of  Physical  Therapy,  Department  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine 
Professor  John  Youson,  zoology,  Scarborough  College 
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Professor  John  Leyerle,  Department  of  English,  Centre  for  Medieval  Studies 
Chair,  Working  Groups,  Presidential  Commission  on  the  Health  Sciences 

The  following  members  of  the  commission  declined  to  sign  the  final  report,  but  have  endorsed 
addenda: 

Professor  Marion  Bogo,  associate  dean,  Faculty  of  Social  Work  4 
Professor  Laszlo  Endrenyi,  associate  dean,  School  of  Graduate  Studies  4 
Dean  Heather  Munroe-Blum,  Faculty  of  Social  Work  4 
Dean  Donald  Perrier,  Faculty  of  Pharmacy 1 
Dean  Dorothy  Pringle,  Faculty  of  Nursing  1 

Footnoted  signatures  are  subject  to  the  attached  addenda.  Note  numbers  correspond  to  the 
numbers  of  the  four  addenda  to  this  report. 


ADDENDUM  1 

STATEMENT  OF  VIEWS 

This  statement  was  prepared  because  of  the  disappointment  experienced  by  many  of  the 
members  of  the  commission  in  what  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  as  reflected  in  the  report 
of  the  commission.  While  we  agree  fully  with  the  principles  and  goals  that  were  developed  to 
guide  our  work,  the  commission  has  not  been  successful  in  addressing  the  challenges  facing  the 
University  of  Toronto  if  it  is  to  position  itself  to  fulfil  its  academic  and  social  responsibilities  into 
the  next  century. 

In  agreeing  to  serve  on  the  commission  we  made  a commitment  to  address  the  very  serious 
issues  facing  the  health  sciences  that  were  articulated  so  clearly  in  the  Ten  Cate  report.  We  were 
encouraged  by  the  statement  of  the  president  that  the  restructuring  and  redirecting  of  the  health 
sciences  was  one  of  his  five  first-priority  goals  for  improvements  in  the  University  during  his 
term  of  office.  What  has  become  evident  to  us  over  the  past  year  is  that  the  will  to  examine  these 
issues  and  in  so  doing  begin  the  process  of  creating  a new  vision  of  the  health  sciences  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  a vision  that  is  innovative  and  forward  looking,  was  insufficient  for  the  task 
at  hand.  The  report  reflects  this  lack  of  will.  It  is  the  minimum  response  that  can  be  made  in  the 
face  of  what  appears  to  be  entrenched  resistance  to  change. 

We  believe  that  two  issues  in  particular  are  inadequately  addressed  by  the  commission  report. 
These  are  the  development  of  a collaborative  health  sciences  enterprise  and  its  leadership,  and 
the  enhancement  of  population  health. 

HEALTH  SCIENCES  AS  A COLLABORATIVE  ENTERPRISE  AND  ITS  LEADERSHIP 

The  University  of  Toronto  provides  preparation  in  more  health  professions  than  any  other 
Ontario  university  including:  dentistry,  medicine,  nursing,  occupational  therapy,  pharmacy,  phys- 
ical therapy,  speech  pathology  and  in  physical  and  health  education.  However  there  is  essentially 
no  advantage  taken  of  this  collective  resource  in  terms  of  interdisciplinary  or  collaborative  initia- 
tives or  in  initiatives  that  examine  and  attempt  to  rationalize  the  education  and  deployment  of  all 
types  of  health  care  providers.  Meanwhile  the  health  care  field  is  becoming  increasingly  interde- 
pendent and  interdisciplinary;  in  fact  the  field  is  far  in  advance  of  the  academic  programs  that  are 
expected  to  provide  leadership  to  it.  There  is  essentially  no  “collective  health  sciences  enterprise” 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  this  vacuum  will  become  more  problematic  overtime. 

A senior  academic  officer  is  required  to  take  responsibility  for  the  health  sciences  and  to  help 
shape  it  into  a collaborative  enterprise  with  the  assistance  and  support  of  the  deans  and  director. 
This  officer  would  be  accountable  for  ensuring  that  the  internal  collective  health  sciences  respon- 
sibilities are  fulfilled  and  must  have  the  authority  to  enable  this  to  occur  and  to  act  on  behalf  of 
the  individual  faculties/school  when  a collective  health  science  interest  is  at  stake.  This  officer 
would  work  closely  with  the  vice-presidents  of  research  and  international  relations  and  develop- 
ment to  realize  the  common  health  science  objectives  regarding  research,  international  activities 
and  fund  raising.  Such  an  officer  is  essential  if  interdisciplinary  education  and  other  collaborative 
endeavours  are  to  occur  at  the  pace  demanded  by  our  external  environment.  A system  that  is 
dependent  on  the  willingness  of  the  deans  and  chairs  of  the  relevant  faculties  and  departments  to 
identify  and  work  towards  the  collective  obligations  of  the  health  sciences  clearly  has  not  worked 
to  date  and  there  are  no  indications  that  this  arrangement  will  work  in  the  future. 

The  teaching  hospitals,  their  research  institutes  and  the  teaching  health  units  are  integral 
components  of  the  University  of  Toronto  health  sciences  complex.  Their  relationships  with  the 
University  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  This  senior  academic  officer  would  be  the  University’s 
representative  for  external  health  science  responsibilities  and  must  have  the  authority  to  act  on 
behalf  of  the  University  when  representing  health  sciences.  This  need  was  clearly  articulated  by 
the  external  health  sciences  community. 

This  senior  academic  officer  would  report  to  the  vice-president  and  provost  and  would  chair  a 
transdisciplinary,  interfaculty  advisory  council  of  the  health  science  professions.  The  council 
would  be  composed  of  the  heads  (dean,  chair,  director)  of  each  professional  program  in  the 
health  sciences,  the  provostial  adviser  on  population  health  and  the  heads  of  other  relevant 
faculties,  e.g.,  social  work.  An  executive  committee  of  health  science  deans/director  would  work 
closely  with  the  senior  academic  officer  particularly  in  relation  to  external  relationships  with 
government  and  institutions. 

ENHANCEMENT  OF  POPULATION  HEALTH 

There  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  need  to  pay  much  more  attention  and  to  devote  many  more 
resources  to  the  promotion  of  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease.  Redressing  the  balance 
between  health  and  illness  must  be  a priority  for  development  within  each  of  the  health  disci- 
plines. Practitioners  in  every  discipline  must  be  willing  and  able  to  undertake  health  promotion 
and  disease  prevention  interventions  in  their  interactions  with  individual  patients/clients. 
Essentially,  they  must  become  knowledgeable  and  enthusiastic  health  promoters  as  well  as 
expert  clinicians. 


However  above  and  beyond  the  need  for  more  attention  to  health  promotion  and  disease 
prevention  in  clinical  settings,  the  commission  recognized  the  need  to  substantially  increase 
research  and  education  at  the  University  of  Toronto  related  to  the  social,  psychological,  econom- 
ic, environmental  and  biological  determinants  of  health  and  to  the  effective  and  equitable  use  of 
the  available  resources  for  health  at  the  level  of  populations.  The  commission  has  come  to  refer 
to  these  areas  as  population  health.  We  recognized  that  an  interdisciplinary  or  transdisciplinary 
approach  is  fundamental  to  such  efforts  and  that  perspectives  and  skills  of  many  disciplines 
across  the  University  must  be  incorporated  into  this  effort.  Most  members  of  the  commission 
were  in  agreement  that  substantial  structural  change,  clearly  visible  both  inside  and  outside  the 
University,  is  required  if  the  University  of  Toronto  is  to  fully  realize  its  leadership  role  in  popula- 
tion health  in  this  province  and  nationally. 

A subgroup  of  the  commission  developed  a model  of  a Faculty  of  Population  Health  that  was 
supported  by  the  majority  of  members.  The  L-shaped  matrix  design  described  in  the  March 
report  of  the  commission  conveys  the  interrelationships  that  will  be  needed  between  the  health 
science  and  other  relevant  faculties  and  the  Faculty  of  Population  Health.  We  believe  that  this 
type  of  matrix  arrangement  will  become  more  usual  in  the  future  because  of  fiscal  restraints  and 
the  contributions  that  many  disciplines  can  and  should  make  to  particular  academic  areas.  This 
type  of  matrix  faculty  should  receive  serious  examination  and  critique  and  not  be  dismissed 
simply  because  there  is  no  prototype  for  it  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  because  there  is  little 
tradition  of  interdisciplinary  collaboration  at  a faculty  level. 

While  we  support  the  recommendation  for  the  establishment  of  a Council  on  Population  Health 
and  a provostial  adviser  as  interim  measures,  we  strongly  believe  that  an  innovative,  interdisci- 
plinary Faculty  of  Population  Health  must  be  the  goal  if  the  University  of  Toronto  is  to  fulfil  its 
potential. 


The  following  members  of  the  commission  have  endorsed  this  addendum: 

Professor  Mary  Jane  Ashley,  Department  of  Preventive  Medicine  and  Biostatistics 

Professor  John  Coleman,  Department  of  Botany 

Professor  Laszlo  Endrenyi,  associate  dean,  School  of  Graduate  Studies 

Professor  Bruce  Kidd,  director,  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education 

Professor  Patricia  McKeever,  Faculty  of  Nursing 

Dean  Donald  Perrier,  Faculty  of  Pharmacy 

Dean  Dorothy  Pringle,  Faculty  of  Nursing 

Dean  Barry  Sessle,  Faculty  of  Dentistry 

Professor  Jake  Thiessen,  Faculty  of  Pharmacy 

Professor  R.  Jay  Turner,  Department  of  Sociology 


ADDENDUM  2 

MEMORANDUM 

From:  Arnold  Abermam,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Medicine 

To:  John  Leyerle,  Chair,  Working  Groups  of  the  Presidential  Commission  on  the  Health  Sciences 
Re:  Statement  of  amplification 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

I sign  the  Report  of  Working  Groups  of  the  Presidential  Commission  on  the  Health  Sciences 
subject  to  this  amplification  which  is  to  be  an  addendum  to  the  report. 

My  signature  should  be  interpreted  as  signifying  agreement  with  the  two  basic  points  about 
the  health  sciences  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  as  stated  in  the  conclusion  of  the  report  (PART 
VII)  the  need  to  increase  effective  interaction  and  coordination  among  the  health  sciences  and 
other  related  disciplines  in  matters  of  mutual  interest  regarding  education,  research  and  profes- 
sional activities  and  the  need  to  enhance  population  health.  I cannot,  however,  support  the  strate- 
gies that  the  report  advocates  to  implement  these  laudable  goals. 

SPECIFIC  COMMENTS 

1.  Re:  Recommendation  Two.  I have  discussed  this  recommendation  with  Judy  Friedland,  direc- 
tor, Division  of  Occupational  Therapy,  Ken  Shumak,  associate  dean,  undergraduate  medical 
education,  and  Molly  Verrier,  director,  Division  of  Physical  Therapy.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  interfaculty  educational  experiences  that  the  recommendation  proposes  can  be  a valuable 
addition  to  the  undergraduate  curricula  of  their  respective  student  bodies.  I concur  with  this  view. 
I do  not  agree  with  the  second  part  of  recommendation  two  that  these  experiences  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Council  on  the  Health  Sciences.  The  curricula  of  undergraduate  programs  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  are  the  responsibility  of  faculty  council  and  its  committees.  This  new  pro- 
gram, if  approved  by  the  faculty  councils  involved,  should  be  administered  by  an  interfaculty 
committee  with  members  appointed  by  the  councils  of  the  participating  faculties. 

2.  Re:  Council  on  the  Health  Sciences.  The  terms  of  reference  of  this  proposed  council  are  essen- 
tially indistinguishable  from  the  job  description  of  the  vice-provost  (health  sciences).  The  vice- 
provost (health  sciences)  currently  meets  regularly  with  the  health  science  deans  and  director  to 
discuss  matters  of  mutual  interest.  This  arrangement  is  working  well.  I do  not  understand  the 
need  for  this  new  council. 

3.  Re:  Council  on  Population  Health.  This  council  is,  in  my  view,  simply  a continuation  of  the 
working  groups  with  a mandate  now  restricted  to  population  health.  I would  have  preferred 
recommending  the  establishment  of  a collaborative  program  in  population  health  so  we  can  start 
to  act  rather  than  continue  to  talk. 

Finally,  I want  to  express  my  thanks  to  you.  Chairing  these  working  groups  was  not  an  easy  task.  I 
very  much  appreciate  the  courtesies  you  extended  to  me,  particularly  at  times  when  my  views  con- 
flicted with  your  views.  Although  we  were  unable  to  achieve  unanimity,  I am  confident  that  the  report 
will  be  of  considerable  value  and  lead  to  more  cooperation  between  the  health  science  units  and 
increasing  emphasis  on  population  health  issues.  A misty  morning  does  not  signify  a cloudy  day. 
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ADDENDUM  3 

Commentary  on  the  Report’s  Organizational  Proposals 
J.  Stefan  DuprS 

The  Health  Sciences  Council 

As  an  organizational  device,  what  does  a health  sciences  council  offer  that  would  not  be  of- 
fered by  a moderately  enlarged  council  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine?  The  answer  is  that  a moder- 
ately augmented  council  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  would  be  a council  whose  principal  officer  is 
still  the  dean  of  that  faculty.  It  follows  that  the  distinctive  feature  of  a health  sciences  council  is 
that  its  principal  officer  (what  the  report  calls  the  senior  academic  officer)  has  all  of  the  health 
science  units  represented  on  this  council  as  his  or  her  constituency.  This  much  I can  understand. 
If  it  is  intended,  however,  that  this  senior  academic  officer  should  replace  the  current  vice- 
provost (health  sciences),  the  attendant  problem  is  that  the  vice-provost’s  position  has  been 
transformed  into  that  of  a super-dean  whose  primary  constituency  is  the  health  sciences  council 
rather  than  the  office  of  the  provost. 

It  follows  that  one  reason  why  I can  contain  my  enthusiasm  for  the  health  sciences  council  is 
because  I sense  that  this  recommendation  has  consequential  implications  for  the  organization  of 
this  university’s  central  administration.  This  is  a matter  which  mercifully  lies  far  beyond  the 
commission’s  terms  of  reference. 

My  enthusiasm  is  contained  for  another  reason  as  well.  If  the  health  sciences  council  is  the 
embryonic  council  of  a super-faculty  (to  match  the  super-dean?),  I fear  that  it  may  invite  strate- 
gic posturing  by  existing  administrative  units  and  hence  be  a poor  substitute  for  an  inter-faculty 
consultative  body  with  a less  grandiose  name  and  the  more  realistic  function  of  giving  the  central 
administration  a sounding  board  that  can  be  informally  convened  on  an  as-needed  basis.  I 
strongly  suspect  that  anything  beyond  such  an  informal  body  has  substantial  and  unexplored 
implications  for  the  offices  of  the  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 

Medicine,  the  provost  and  the  president  particularly  with  respect  to  their  responsibilities  for  this 
university’s  external  relations. 

Health  Sciences  Executive  Committee 

The  text  of  the  report  envisages  that  the  health  sciences  council  might  have  an  executive 
committee  composed  of  the  “deans/director”  of  the  “faculties/school”  to  assist  the  senior  aca- 
demic officer  in  discharging  his  or  her  health  science  responsibilities.  I find  it  arresting  to  view 
this  recommendation  in  the  context  of  the  report’s  quantitative  description  of  these 
“faculties/school”.  The  Faculty  of  Medicine  has  about  1 ,150  full-time  faculty.  Dentistry  has  57, 
Nursing  30,  Pharmacy  22  and  the  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education  13.  Given  this  con- 
text, I am  drained  of  any  enthusiasm  whatsoever.  This  recommendation  is  akin  to  one,  if  such 
could  be  imagined,  that  advocated  an  executive  committee  of  the  Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
that  was  comprised  of  the  presidents  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  Lakehead,  Laurentian, 
Nipissing  and  Trent. 

The  Council  on  Population  Health 

My  preliminary  observation  is  that,  particularly  during  its  initial  years  of  existence,  the  func- 
tions of  this  body  make  it  sound  like  an  institutionalized  version  of  this  commission.  The  good 
news,  however,  lies  in  a membership  which,  unlike  this  commission,  would  likely  include  all  of 
this  university’s  key  population  health  players.  The  bad  news,  as  I perceive  it,  lies  in  the  potential- 
ly perverse  steering  effect  of  external  members.  At  this  time,  I can  go  no  further  than  to  endorse 
the  creation  of  a strictly  internal  university  population  health  forum. 

For  the  rest,  what  leaves  me  most  concerned  is  that  this  population  health  forum  is  invited  to 
explore  a Faculty  of  Population  Health  as  an  organizational  alternative  worthy  of  consideration. 
With  the  greatest  respect  for  those  among  my  colleagues  who  favour  what  is  called  an  L-shaped 
version  of  such  a faculty,  I feel  bound  to  record  my  grave  reservations  about  the  desirability  of 
even  considering  this  as  a serious  option.  My  reservations  are  based  on  the  following  considera- 
tions. 

1.  Forward  looking  though  the  words  “population  health”  may  be,  the  term  “faculty” 
strikes  me  as  backward  looking  and  nostalgic.  Existing  health  faculties  are  grounded  in 
the  longstanding  structure  of  the  health  professions.  Each  health  profession  tends  to 
have  a historical  claim  to  its  own  university  faculty  and  it  is  well  known  that  any  of  a 
number  of  distinct  health  occupations  have  viewed  an  associated  free-standing  univer- 
sity faculty  as  the  ultimate  status  symbol.  Woe  betide  the  university  that  seeks  to 
dismantle  such  an  entity.  It  is  a fair  observation  that  what  I persist  in  considering  a 
sound  University  of  Toronto  decision  — the  dissolution  of  the  School  of  Hygiene  — 
continues  to  tarnish  this  university’s  image  among  various  groups  of  public  health 
professionals.  I very  much  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  commission’s  use  of  the  term 
“population  health”  is  a deliberate  choice  designed  to  denote  a range  of  activities  far 
broader  than  those  envisaged  by  medical  officers  of  health  when  they  speak  of  “public 
health.”  It  remains,  however,  that  the  vision  of  a faculty  of  population  health  is  vulnera- 
ble to  being  captured  by  outside  occupational  groups  whose  orientation  is  much  nar- 
rower than  what  is  denoted  by  our  use  of  the  term  “population  health." 

2. 1 am  inherently  suspicious  of  any  organizational  option  that  might  have  the  effect  of 
peripheralizing  the  future  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  population  health.  It  strikes  me 
that  a Faculty  of  Medicine  bereft  of  its  population  health  departments  might  well  be 
prone  to  manage  its  internal  affairs  in  a manner  that  left  population  health  to  the  new 
faculty.  If  a consequence  was  that  the  training  of  medical  undergraduates  reverted  to 
epidemiologically  trained  clinicians,  how  would  the  next  generation  of  medical  practi- 
tioners acquire  the  twenty-first  century  mindset  that  a population  health  priority  seeks 
to  instil?  This  question  aside,  I am  haunted  by  what  belatedly  came  to  strike  me  as  a 
significant  failing  in  the  work  of  this  commission.  I refer  to  our  failure  (yes,  “our”  — I 
accept  my  share  of  the  blame)  to  scrutinize  the  internal  efforts  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  to  enhance  the  priority  of  population  health  in  recent  years;  to  review  the 
faculty’s  achievement  and  shortcomings  in  population  health;  and  to  test  the  credibility 
and  feasibility  of  its  future  aims  and  objectives  in  the  area  of  population  health. 


In  my  considered  judgement,  no  amount  of  emphasis  on  the  “L-shaped  nature”  of  a Faculty  of 
Population  Health  rescues  this  option  from  the  reservations  I have  expressed  above.  In  this 
university,  L-shaped  bodies  have  an  honourable,  proven  and  indeed  distinguished  place  in  the 
form  of  centres  and  institutes.  I cannot  understand  an  L-shaped  faculty  except  as  an  ill-advised 
form  of  organizational  status-seeking. 


ADDENDUM  4 

Professor  John  Leyerle 

Chair,  Presidential  Commission  on  the  Health  Sciences 

As  we  have  discussed,  I sincerely  regret  that  in  spite  of  the  enormous  hard  work  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission,  and  your  thoughtful  and  determined  authorship  of  the  final  report,  I find 
myself  unable  to  add  my  signature  to  the  final  report  as  presented  with  your  memo  of  June  23rd, 
1993. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  report  do  not  fulfil  the  task  assigned 
to  the  commission  — specifically  “the  restructuring  and  redirecting  of  the  health-science  sector.” 
Nor  will  they  fulfil  the  goals  articulated  in  recent  and  not-so-recent  provincial,  federal  and  interna- 
tional health  policy-directing  documents  which  emphasize  the  need  for  increased  and  coordinat- 
ed efforts  to  achieve  a community  and  population  framework  for  health  as  well  as  an  increased 
emphasis  on  the  multiple  determinants  of  health  and  disease.  Further,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this 
report  will,  regrettably,  reinforce  widely  held  external  perceptions  that  the  University  of  Toronto  is 
incapable  of  progressive  action  in  support  of  these  urgently  needed  directions.  Such  perceptions 
and,  indeed,  the  report  recommendations  do  a disservice  to  the  existing  strengths  in  the  health 
science  activities  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and,  more  to  the  point,  the  tremendous  potential 
for  future  innovation  and  leadership. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  minimum  requirements  to  enable  us  to  fulfil  our  potential  as  an  inter- 
nationally significant  research  university,  from  the  health  science  perspective,  are: 

1)  The  establishment  of  an  undergraduate  major  program  in  the  area  of  population  health; 

2)  The  immediate  implementation  of  a graduate  education  and  research  focused  collaborative 
program  in  population  health;  and 

3)  A long-term  commitment  to  the  establishment  of  a “Centre  Prime”  or  a Faculty  of 
Population  Health  when  resources  permit. 

As  I mentioned  to  you,  I view  this  letter  to  constitute  my  sole  contribution  to  the  addenda  of 
the  commission’s  final  report  and  do  not  view  the  addendum  which  was  developed  in  response 
to  the  first  “final  report”  of  June  16th  to  reflect  my  response  to  the  second  “final  report"  dis- 
tributed to  the  commission  members  on  June  23rd  and  dated  June  30, 1993.  If  it  is  your  plan  to 
include  the  addendum  to  the  first  report  as  an  addendum  to  the  second  report,  I request  that  it 
appear  without  my  signature. 

I find  it  unfortunate  that  the  final  writing  of  the  commission’s  report  has  occurred  with  such 
haste  so  as  to  afford  inadequate  opportunity  for  members  to  shape  its  final  form. 

Heather  Munroe-Blum 
Professor  and  Dean 
Faculty  of  Social  Work 

Professor  Marion  Bogo,  associate  dean,  Faculty  of  Social  Work,  recorded  a written  concurrence 
with  this  addendum. 


1 Marc  Lalonde  et  al.,  A New  Perspective  on  the  Health  of  Canadians  (Ottawa:  Minister  of  Supply 
and  Services,  1974) 

3  Jake  Epp  et  al.,  Achieving  Health  for  All:  A Framework  for  Health  Promotion  (Ottawa:  Minister 
of  Supply  and  Services,  1986).  See  also  the  Ottawa  Charter  for  Health  Promotion  issued  in  1986 
by  an  international  conference  jointly  organized  by  the  World  Health  Organization,  Health  and 
Welfare  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Public  Health  Association.  The  text  of  the  charter  is  reproduced 
in  Appendix  C. 

3 Robert  A.  Spasoff  et  al.,  Healh  for  all  Ontario:  Report  of  the  Panel  on  Health  Goals  for  Ontario 
(Toronto:  Ontario  Ministry  of  Health,  1987).  The  “health  goals  for  Ontario”  identified  are  as  fol- 
lows: 1)  achieve  equity  in  health  opportunities;  2)  enable  Ontarians  to  achieve  their  health  poten- 
tial; 3)  increase  the  health  expectancy  of  Ontarians;  4)  provide  environments  which  support 
health;  5)  encourage  behaviours  which  support  health;  6)  provide  health  services 

which  support  health;  7)  establish  public  policy  which  supports  health. 

4 Steve  Podborski  et  al.,  Health  Promotion  Matters  in  Ontario  (Toronto:  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Health,  1987). 

5 Toward  a Shared  Direction  for  Health  in  Ontario  (Toronto:  Ontario  Ministry  of  Health,  1987). 

6 (Toronto:  Province  of  Ontario,  1991). 

7 (Toronto:  Publications  Ontario,  1987). 

8 In  practical  application,  this  plan  led  to  considerable  activity  that  can  be  summarized  under  four 
headings: 

(a)  As  indicated  in  Appendix  D between  June  22, 1992  and  June  30, 1993  there  were 
34  formal  meetings  plus  two  sessions  for  oral  presentations.  Many  of  these  sessions 
were  joint  meetings  for  both  working  groups  because  their  tasks  evidently  had  a mea- 
sure of  overlap.  One  benefit  was  the  melding  of  the  two  groups  into  one  so  that  all 
members  felt  comfortable  in  discussing  all  issues  in  holistic  terms. 
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(b)  An  open  caucus  of  members  was  established  In  February  1993  and  it  met  about  12 
times. 

(c)  The  chair,  occasionally  with  the  vice-chair,  met  with  members  of  the  health  sci- 
ences community  within  the  University  of  Toronto  and  external  to  it;  details  of  these 
external  meetings  are  set  out  in  Appendix  E. 

(d)  The  working  groups  invited  written  submissions  early  in  the  1992-93  academic 
year  and  some  40  responses  were  received;  they  are  listed  in  Appendix  C.  Copies  of 
these  submissions  are  available  on  request  from  the  office  of  the  vice-provost  (health 
sciences). 

9 The  complete  text  of  the  response  is  given  in  Appendix  A. 

10  The  11  areas  were  designated  as  follows: 

- innovative  and  academically  excellent  educational  programs  and  opportunities  includ- 
ing the  proposed  BHSc  degree  program; 

- significantly  increased  interdisciplinary  education  and  research; 

- individual  and  collaborative  research  of  high  quality  and  of  social  relevance; 

- a capacity  for  critical  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  and  outcome  of  health-care 
interventions  and  technologies; 

- relevant  involvement  in  public  sector  organizations  and  services; 

- effective  horizontal  communication  and  collaboration  among  and  across  the  health- 
science  divisions  as  well  as  between  the  health  sciences  and  other  divisions  of  the 
University; 


- effective  and  efficient  allocation  and  use  of  human  and  financial  resources,  space  and 
facilities; 

- effective  communication  and  coordination  and  rapid  decision  making  between  and 
among  the  vice-presidential 

offices  and  the  health  sciences  while  respecting  the  integrity  and  authority  of  each 
division; 

- effective  communication,  cooperation  and  collaboration  with  the  external  community 
including  hospitals,  teaching-health  units  and  other  educational  and  research  institu- 
tions; 

- effective  communication  and  cooperation  with  government  and  non-government 
agencies  and  programs,  service  organizations,  relevant  professional  organizations  and 
community-based  interest  groups; 

- and  the  ability  to  give  support  and  advice  to  government  in  the  development  of  health 
policy. 

11  In  alphabetical  order:  Addiction  Research  Foundation,  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry,  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  Princess  Margaret  Hospital,  St.  Michael’s  Hospital, 
Sunnybrook  Health  Science  Centre,  Toronto  Hospital,  Wellesley  Hospital  and  Women’s  College 
Hospital. 

12  The  report  of  a committee  chaired  by  Professors  Brian  Barber  and  P .N.  Lewis  dated  Sept.  21, 
1992,  on  the  basic  sciences  concluded  that  those  departments  had  a virtually  unanimous  view  to 
remain  within  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

1 3 Hereafter  in  this  section  the  term  faculty  also  refers  to  the  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education. 
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ULTURE 


is  of  Culture 

\ercials  are  becoming  the  global  language  of  choke 
• Todd 


Along  with  movies  and  rock  music,  television  adver- 

tising  is  such  a ubiquitous  popular  art  form  that  it  can  be  con- 
sidered part  of  what  Rutherf  ord  terms  the  “superculture”  — a 
kind  of  international  cultural  currency  common  to  every  citi- 
zen of  the  global  village.  As  instandy  recognizable  as  Elvis’  sneer 
or  Arnold’s  granite  jaw,  familiar  images  from  the  ad- maker’s  ar- 
senal of  persuasion  show  up  time  and  again,  in  country  after 
country.  It  doesn’t  matter  whether  you  live  in  Israel,  Australia 
or  Brazil,  Rutherford  says:  you  can  expect  to  see  cars  exalted  as 
a means  of  personal  escape,  clothing  sold  as  an  expression  of  the 
liberated  soul  and  cosmetics  portrayed  as  “an  instrument  of 
female  empowerment”  to  help  sway  the  passions  of  men  and  im- 
press other  women.  During  the  1970s  the  Coca-Cola  Company 
became  particularly  adept  at  marketing  a common  set  of  images 
on  a global  basis,  developing  ads  in  the  US  that  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries would  then  use  as  models  for  their  national  TV  spots. 
In  one  case,  Rutherford  recalls,  Coca-Cola  marketers  in  Hong 
Kong  simply  cut  all  the  close-ups  of  Caucasian  faces  from  an 
American-made  commercial  and  inserted  Asian  faces. 

Though  the  form  itself  may  be  global,  a country’s  homegrown 
TV  advertising  usually  reveals  something  of  the  national  char- 
acter. Americans,  for  example,  with  their  zeal  for  competi- 
tion, favour  comparative  advertising  (“...cleans  whiter  than  any 


other  leading  brand!”)  while  the  British,  disdainful  of  the  un- 
seemly hard  sell,  make  much  greater  use  of  humour.  The 
Japanese  culture,  famous  for  its  sense  of  aesthetics,  has  given  rise 


NO  MATTER  WHERE  YOU  LIVE, 
CARS  ARE  SHOWN  AS 
MEANS  OF  ESCAPE 


to  some  of  the  most  visually  appealing  commercials  ever  made. 
And  there  is  a distinctive  Canadian  flavour  too,  perhaps  best 
characterized  as  a kind  of  “gentle,”  soft-sell  approach:  think  of 
the  whimsical  Red  Rose  Tea  campaign  of  the  1970s  (“Only  in 
Canada,  eh?  Pity")  or  those  warm  and  fuzzy  financial  planning 


spots  from  London  Life,  in  which  prosperous  baby  boomers 
meet  their  even  more  prosperous  future  selves.  “These  com- 
mercials attempt  to  seduce,  rather  than  bash  the  viewer  over  the 
head,”  Rutherford  says.  “They  embody  a presumption  on  the 
part  of  many  Canadians  that  we  are  a more  polite,  less  aggres- 
sive and  in  some  ways  more  subtle  society  than  the  United 
States.” 


If,  as  commonly  argued,  art  furnishes  a window  on  the 

ideals,  aspirations  and  fears  of  a society,  then  commercials 
clearly  signify  the  obsessive  materialism  of  North  Americans. 
In  the  years  since  the  Second  World  War,  Rutherford  says,  con- 
sumption has  become  a kind  of  gospel  of  personal  liberation  and 
television  advertising  has  proven  itself  a particularly  effective 
means  of  spreading  the  faith. 

“Commercials,”  he  says,  “better  than  any  other  form 
of  advertising,  take  a vague  set  of  social  grievances  that  peo- 
ple might  have  and  translate  them  into  individual  solutions. 
They  say  that  you  can  build  your  identity,  realize  your  desires 
and  create  an  ideal  self,  just  by  consuming:  by  purchasing  the 
Nikes,  drinking  the  Coca-Cola,  getting  the  Porsche,  and  on 
and  on  and  on.” 

The  catch,  of  course,  is  that  our  society  can’t  keep  up  its  pre- 
sent levels  of  production  and  consumption  without  courting 
global  environmental  catastrophe;  human  survival  may  depend 
on  our  ability  to  curb  our  own  appetites.  And  ironic  as  it 
sounds,  television  advertising  may  offer  part  of  the  solution  to 
this  dilemma. 

“Advocacy”  commercials  designed  to  encourage  people  to  quit 
smoking,  stay  in  school  and  otherwise  behave  themselves  are  now 
a fairly  common  feature  of  the  TV  landscape.  Rutherford  sug- 
gests that  the  same  type  of  ad  could  be  used  to  warn  about  the 
perils  of  excessive  consumption  — a case  of  television  provid- 
ing the  treatment  for  a malady  that  it  helped  to  create.  Granted, 
this  scenario  may  turn  out  to  be  so  much  wishful  thinking.  But 
Rutherford,  who  intends  to  make  advocacy  advertising  the 
subject  of  his  next  project,  foresees  an  era  in  which  television 
com  mercials  will  manifest  the  same  kind  of  influence  in  the 
public  sphere  that  they  already  do  in  the 
marketplace. 

None  of  this  should  be  taken  to  suggest  that  Rutherford  is 
some  sort  of  video-age  Jeremiah,  thundering  from  his  pulpit 
about  the  threat  that  television  advertising  poses  to  our  moral 
fibre,  political  will  and  physical  fitness.  A child  of  the  first 
generation  really  to  grow  up  with  TV  — his  family  bought  a 
set  in  1958  when  he  was  14  years  old  — Rutherford  has  always 
had  genuine  affection  for  the  one-eyed  talking  monster  that  lurks 
in  the  living  room.  This  is  a man  who  admits  unflinchingly  to 
having  been  a tube-addict  at  one  point  in  his  life  and  who  still 
recalls  with  a tinge  of  nostalgia  the  glory  days  of  Dr.  Kildare, 

I Spy  and  Star  Trek:  he  has  no  particular  inclination  to  bash  the 
medium  or  its  products. 

The  only  sins,  in  fact,  that  Rutherford  is  prepared  to  lay  at 
the  feet  of  commercial-makers  are  of  the  purely  aesthetic  va- 
riety: too  many  ads,  he  complains,  just  aren’t  any  fun  to  watch. 
Like  any  lover  of  art,  he  demands  a certain  standard  of  quali- 
ty and  can  be  fiercely  critical  of  works  that  fall  short.  “I  have 
sworn  never  to  go  into  a Home  Hardware  store  again,”  he  de- 
clares, shaking  his  head  sadly.  “I’ve  had  to  see  their  commer- 
cials once  too  often.  They  are  simply  atrocious 


\ 
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ROB  ALLEN 


Intel  486SX-25  processor 
Optional  256K  CPU  cache 
4MB  RAM  exp.  to  32MB 
127  or  170MB  hard  drive 
2-VESA  Local  Bus  slots 
SVGA  (non  Local  Bus)  graphics 
3.5"  1.44MB  floppy  drive 
2-available  external  device  bays 
4-available  expansion  slots 
DOS  6.0  pre-loaded 
101  enhanced  keyboard 
1936  SVGA  .28  colour  monitor 
Windows  3. 1 and  serial  mouse 


Intel  486DX-33  processor 
256K  CPU  cache  standard 
4MB  RAM  exp.  to  32MB 
127  or  170MB  hard  drive 
2-VESA  Local  Bus  slots 
Local  Bus  I MB  SVGA  adapter 
3.5"  1 .44MB  floppy  drive 
2-available  external  device  bays 
4-available  expansion  slots 
DOS  6.0  pre-loaded 
1 0 1 enhanced  keyboard 
1936  SVGA  .28  colour  monitor 
Windows  3.1  and  serial  mouse 


ONE  YEAR  ON-SITE  WARRANTY  & 1-800  TECHNICAL  SUPPORT 


$1,599  . 127MB  $1,725  . 170MB  I $2,075.  127MB  $2,155.  170MB 


Upgrades  and  Options 

Aamazing  1 5"  Non-Interlaced  colour  display  (2vr.  depot  warranty)  add  $80. 

5.25”  hi-density  floppy  drive  (installed  when  ordered  with  system)  add  $80. 

4MB  RAM  upgrade  to  total  of  8MB  (installed  when  ordered  with  system)  add  $360. 


Offer  available  while 
quantities  last! 

Department 


Computer  Shop 

214  College  Street,  3rd  Floor 

Main  Sales  Desk:  978-7947 
Orders:  978- 1 9 1 6 or  978-7994 


r uofT  1 

Bookstore 


Transforming  Tire  Mind 

through  reducing  & preventing  stress 


with  Kelsang  Tharchin 
(Buddhist  monk  and  psychologist) 

Wednesdays  7:30  pm  Sept.  22  - Oct.  27 

OISE  (Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education) 
252  Bloor  St.  West  Toronto,  Ontario 

(suggested  donation  - $6.00) 


contact:  535-1814 


THE  CENTRE  FOR  RUSSIAN  AND  EAST 
EUROPEAN  STUDIES 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Presents  a public  lecture  by 

Aleksandr  Nikolaevich  Yakovlev 

"Architect  of  Perestroika",  adviser  to  Gorbachev  and  Yeltsyn, 
former  ambassador  of  USSR  to  Canada. 

"Reform  in  Russia: 
Then  and  Now" 

Wednesday,  September  22,  7:30  p.m. 

Koffler  Institute  Auditorium,  575  Spadina  Avenue 


HART  HOUSE 
HAIR  PLACE 


Cuts  are  our  specialty 


Men's  cut $13 

Women's  cut $17 

Perms $60 

Highlights $46 


GST  included  in  price 

"Our  experience  means 
professional  results" 


MONDAYFRIDAY 
8:30  - 5:30 

7 HART  HOUSE  CIRCLE 
978-2431 


JOLLY 

GOOD 

NEWS 


BBC  News 


Monday  to  Saturday.  8:00a.m. 
Mon-commercial  Radio 


The  Faculty  Club 


trm 

IVELUT^  k.  XEVol 

IarborI  . 

Welcome  back  from  your  vacation. 

We  have  missed  you  at  the  Club.  Come  on  in  and  try  some  of  the  new  items  on  our  menu. 

Services  available 
September  — December  1993 

Main  Dining  Room 

Noon  - 2:00  p.m.  Monday  - Friday 
Full  Menu  and  Daily  Specials 
Reservations  Recommended 

For  dinner  reservations  for  10  people  or  more,  one  day's  notice  is  required 

Upper  Dining  Room  2nd  Floor  N 

Noon  - 2:30  p.m.  Monday  - Friday 
Soups,  Sandwiches,  Daily  Specials 
Bar  Service 

Oak  & Beaver  Pub 

Lunch  Specials  Noon  - 2:30  p.m.  Monday  - Friday 
Hot  Soups  & Pub  Food  Available 
Noon  - 10:30  p.m.  Monday  - Friday 

Every  Monday  Night  4-  6 p.m.  Wings  (each)  $0.25 
Every  Tuesday  Night  4-6  p.m.  Fish  & Chips  $3.95 
Every  Wednesday  Night  4 - 6 p.m.  Wings  (each)  $0.25 
Every  Thursday  Night  4- 6 p.m.  Pasta  Night  $3.95 
Every  Friday  Night  4 -6p.m.  Pot  Luck  $3.95 

The  Oak  & Beaver  now  has  a T.V.  Hockey  Fans  can  enjoy  Hockey  Night  in  Canada. 

If  the  game  continues  after  10:30  the  Pub  will  remain  open  until  the  conclusion  of  the  game. 

For  the  convenience  of  members  and  guests  there  is  a cash  register  in  the  Pub. 

Theme  week  luncheons  will  start  the  first  week  of  October. 

For  details , watch  for  our  ads  in  The  Bulletin 

University  of  Toronto,  41  Willcocks  Street  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada  M5S  1C7  • (416)  978-6325  • Fax  (416)  971-2062 
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Events 


Lectures 


She  Will  Be  the  First  Sentence  of 
My  Next  Novel:  Fiction  Writing 
in  the  Feminine  in  a Postmodern 
Era. 

Monday,  September  13 
Nicole  Brossard,  writer  from  Quebec. 
George  Ignatieff  Theatre,  15  Devonshire 
Place.  4:15  p.m.  French 


COLLOQUIA 


Superconductivity:  History  and 
Modem  State. 

Thursday,  September  16 

Alex  Abrikosov,  Argonne  National 
Laboratories.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4.T0  p.m.  Physics 


Seminars 


Introduction  to  the  Issues. 

Wednesday,  September  15 

Professors  Joseph  Boyle  and  Wayne 
Sumner,  Department  of  Philosophy, 
Philosophical  Perspectives  on  Bioethics 
series.  Room  936, 215  Huron  St.  Bioethics 
and  Philosophy 

Cooperative  Knowledge-Based 
Systems  Using  Broadband 
Communication. 

Wednesday,  September  15 

Prof.  Hermann  Krallmann,  Technische 
Universitat  Berlin.  211  Rosebrugh 
Building.  3 p.m.  Industrial  Engineering 

Diet,  Exercise  and  the 
Reproductive  Function  in 
Women. 

Monday,  September  20 

Prof.  Anne  B.  Loucks,  Ohio  University. 
330  Clara  Benson  Building.  3:30  to  5 p.m. 
Physical  15  Health  Education 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


Mesopotamia  in  the  Neo- 
Babylonian  Period. 

Saturday,  September  18 

Symposium  on  the  occasion  of  the  society's 
annual  general  meeting. 

Antiquarianism  and  the  Concern  for  the 
Past  in  the  Neo-Babylonian  Period,  Prof. 
Paul-Alain  Beaulieu,  Yale  University. 
10:20  to  10:50  a.m. 

The  Neo-Babylonian  Family  and 
Household,  Prof.  Martha  Roth,  University 
of  Chicago.  11:20  to  11:50  a.m. 
Propaganda  and  the  Verse  Account  of 
Nabonidus’  Reign,  Thomas  Lee,  Toronto. 
Informal  presentation  of  the  1993  exca- 
vations undertaken  by  the  Canadian 
Archaeological  Expedition  to  Syria.  3 p.m. 
140  University  College.  10  a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.  Information:  978-4531.  Canadian 
Society  for  Mesopotamian  Studies  and 

SSHRC 


Music 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 
Marino  and  Music. 

Sunday,  September  12 

Professor  Elisabeth  Wright,  Indiana 
University,  artistic  director.  Victoria 
College  Chapel.  3 p.m.  Tickets  $12,  students 
and  seniors  $8. 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Thursday  Noon  Series. 


Thursday,  September  16 
Toronto  200:  music  to  celebrate  Toronto’s 
200th  year.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Faculty  Artists  Series. 

Saturday,  September  18 

Nexus:  Bob  Beck,  Bill  Cahn,  Robin 
Engelman,  Russell  Hartenberger  and  John 
Wyre.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $15, 
students  and  seniors  $10. 

Choral  Concert. 

Saturday,  September  18 
U of  T MacMillan  Singers  hosts  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  of  Music  and  Drama 
Chamber  Orchestra.  MacMillan  Theatre. 
8 p.m.  Tickets  $15,  students  and  seniors  $10. 


Plays  & 
Readings 


Norman  Levine. 

Tuesday,  September  14 
Writer  reads  from  his  work;  Taddle  Creek 
reading  series.  George  Ignatieff  Theatre, 
15  Devonshire  Place.  7:30  p.m.  Tickets  $3, 
students  and  seniors  $2.  Tickets:  978- 
7908,  978-7909.  U of  T Bookstore  and 
Toronto  Public  Library 


Exhibitions 


THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
Women  Artists  and  Botanical 
Illustration  in  the  19th  Century. 

To  October  1 

Drawings,  painting  and  water-colours. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
Playing  God:  Re-creating  Early 
Drama. 

September  7 to  September  30 
Medieval  and  Renaissance  costumes  and 
props  from  25  years  of  playmaking  at 
U ofT;  co-sponsored  by  PLS,  REED  and 
the  Media  Centre.  2nd  floor.  Hours:  Monday 
to  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  midnight,  Saturday, 
9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.;  Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 

JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART  HOUSE 
September  7 to  October  7 
Out  from  the  Backwoods: 
Canadian  Art  in  the  Postwar 
Period. 

A selection  of  paintings  and  works  on 
paper  from  the  Hart  House  permanent 
collection.  East  Gallery. 

Figures  and  Portraits:  The 
Canadian  Identity. 

A selection  of  paintings  and  works  of  paper 
from  the  Hart  House  permanent  collec- 
tion. West  Gallery.  Gallery  hours:  Monday 
to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 


Miscellany 


Women’s  Self-Defence 
Workshop. 

Wednesday,  September  15 

An  introductory  workshop;  leaders: 
Francoise  Boudreau,  Janet  Lum  and  Karen 
Yoshida.  Athletic  Centre.  7 to  8:30  p.m. 
Athletics  15  Recreation 


Deadlines 


Issue  of  September  20,  for  events  taking 
place  Sept.  20  to  Oct.  4:  Tuesday, 
September  7. 

Issue  of  October  4,  for  events  taking  place 
Oct.  4 to  18:  Monday,  September  20. 


mmm  Under  New  Management  «hhr 

Soups  Daily  Hot  Entrees 

Salads  Vegetarian  Selections 

Sandwiches  Beer  & Wine 

Full  catering  service  for  all  occasions 

Pick  up  your  Frequent  Customer  Appreciation  Card 

and  earn  a free  Entree 

Mon-Thu  8 am  - 7 pm,  Fri  8 am  - 5 pm 

2 Sussex  Avenue  (N  of  Robarts  Library) 

598-0575 


The  Jazz 
Scene 

Weeknights: 

10  p.m. 
Saturdays: 

6 a.m.— Noon/ 

7 p.m.— 10  p.m. 


Non-commercial  Radio 


THE  TADDLE  CREEK 

READING  SERIES  TALL  93 


% 

• NORMAN  LEVINE 


reads  from  new  editions  of  both 

Canada  Made  Me 
and  From  A Seaside  Town 


Tuesday,  September  14 

$3  / $2  students  and  seniors 


7:30PM  at  the  George  Ignatieff 
Theatre, 

15  Devonshire  Race 
( 1 block  east  of  St. George, 
south  of  Bloor ) 


For  tickets  call 
The  U of  T Bookstore 
978-7908  or  -7907 


The.Taddle  Creek  Reading  Scries  combines  the  resources  of  the  Toronto  Public  Library  and  the 
University  of  Toronto  Bookstore  with  funding  from  the  Ontario  Arts  Council  and  Canada  Council 
and  creative  input  from  The  Porcupine’s  Quill  of  Erin  Ontario. 


UTLnk 


has  a new  look! 


University 
of  Toronto 
Library 


1892  - 1992 


The  University  of  Toronto  Library  is  pleased  to  announce  an  upgrade  to 
the  online  catalogue  system.  Features  include: 

• drop  down  menus  for  easier  searching 

• enhanced  printing  capabilities 

• increased  access  to  other  library  catalogues,  databases,  and  other 
information  files  on  the  Internet 

Both  the  current  and  the  new  interface  will  be  available  until  17  September. 


For  further  information  visit  your 
nearest  library  or  attend  demonstrations 
for  faculty  and  other  teaching  staff: 


Wed.  Sept.  15 
Thurs.  Sept.  16 
Mon.  Sept.  20 
Tues.  Sept.  21 


3:00  pm -4:00  pm 
4:00  pm -5:00  pm 
1 1 :00  am  - 12:00  noon 
3:00  pm -4:00  pm 


Location:  Room  4055,  Robarts  Library 
Call  978-7651  to  reserve. 


If  these  times  are  not  convenient,  please  call  to 
arrange  an  alternative. 


f 

p You  can  dial  into  UTLink. 
To  obtain  the  new  “dial-in” 
procedures: 

• use  old  Felix  “dial-in”  procedures; 
online  instructions  are  provided 

• pick  up  a “Dial  In”  brochure  at  any 
U of  T library 

• call  978-8450 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  LIBRARY 
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GET 

DIZZY 

AFTER 


The  Jazz 
Scene 

Weeknights: 

10  p.m. 
Saturdays: 

6 a.m.— Noon/ 

7 p.m.— 10  p.m. 


Non  commercial  Radio 


University 
of  Toronto 

L 1 B R A R Y 


1892  - 1992 


Assignments  of  Carrels 
and  Book  Lockers 
in  the  Robarts  Library 

Fall  Session  1993 


Applications  for  carrels  and  book  lockers  for  faculty  members  and  grad- 
uate students  (Division  1 & 2)  for  the  Fall  Session  will  be  accepted  to 
September  14th.  Application  forms  and  information  sheets  are  avail- 
able at  the  Circulation  Desk,  4th  floor,  Roberts  Library. 


As  in  the  past,  assignments  for  graduate  students  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  priorities  which  have  been  decided  by  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  in  consultation  with  the  Library. 

Assignments  are  expected  to  begin  on  October  12th,  1993. 

For  further  information,  ask  at  the  Carrel  Office,  Room  4041,  or  call 
978-2305. 


HART  HOUSE 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  J 

Re-opens  Sept  7 
11:30  - 2 pm 
Monday  to  Friday 

Private  Dining  Room 
Great  Daily  §p ecials 
$11.95  all  you  can  eat  Buffet 
Reservations  Welcomed 
: 978-2445 


Lounge  re-opens 
Sept  13th  *3-8  PM 
Monday  to  Friday 


THE  CIRCLE  OF  LIFE 


Spiritual  Principles  of  Humanity 
in  Relation  to  the  Environment 

A two-day  Symposium  presented  by 

The  Ontario  Indian 
Economic  Development  Board 
and 

the  University  of  Toronto 
October  15  & 16,  1993 


Registration  Deadline:  Sept.  22,  1993 
For  information  Call  (416)  978-2390  or  Fax  (416)  978-1649 


i%k  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

rrm  The  Governing  Council 

Honorary  Degrees,  1994 

Members  of  the  University  community  are  invited 
to  submit  nominations  for  the  award  of  honorary 
degrees  in  1994. 

Nomination  forms  are  available  from  the  Office  of 
the  Governing  Council.  The  deadline  for  the 
receipt  of  nominations  is  Friday,  October  4th,  1 993. 

Enquires  should  be  directed  to: 

Secretary 

Committee  for  Honorary  Degrees 
Office  of  the  Governing  Council 
Room  106,  Simcoe  Hall 
978-8427 


THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  OLIN 
PUBLIC  LECTURE  IN  LAW  AND 
ECONOMICS 

AMERTYA 

SEN 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Philosophy 
Harvard  University 

President-Elect,  American  Economics  Association 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS  VERSUS 
ECONOMIC  NEEDS 

Amertya  Sen  is  the  author  of  such  interna- 
tionally acclaimed  books  as  Collective  Choice 
and  Social  Welfare  (1970),  Commodities  and 
Capabilities  (1985),  On  Ethics  and  Economics 
(1987),  Hunger  and  Public  Action  (1989),  and 
Inequality  Reexamined  (1992). 

Bennett  Lecture  Hall 
Flavelle  House,  78  Queen's  Park 
Faculty  of  Law,  University  of  Toronto 

Friday,  October  1, 1993 
IKK)  p.m.  - 2:30  p.m. 


25  Year  Club  Annual  Event 
to  Honour  New  Members 


On  Monday,  October  25, 1993,  the  President  will 
be  hosting  a reception  for  new  and  present  members 
of  the  25  Year  Club  who  have  dedicated  25  years  of 
service  to  the  University.  Approximately  300  staff 
will  be  eligible  to  join  the  25  Year  Club  this  year. 
Each  member  will  receive  a gold  University  of 
Toronto  25  Year  Service  pin  and  a certificate 
commemorating  their  service  at  the  event. 


This  month  the  President  will  be  issuing  personal 
invitations  to  eligible  staff  to  attend  the  special 
reception  which  will  be  held  in  the  Great  Hall  at 
Hart  House.  Eligible  staff  include  full-  or  part-time 
faculty,  librarians,  unionized  and  non-unionized 
administrative  staff  who  attained  25  years  of  service 
between  July  2, 1992,  and  July  1,  1993. 


Individuals  with  a break  in  employment  (i.e.,  left  their  employment  with  the 
University  and  were  later  rehired)  but  whose  total  years'  service  at  the  University  is 
25  are  also  included  in  the  program.  Since  information  on  this  type  of  non-consec- 
utive  service  is  not  available  on  the  Human  Resources  data  base,  all  those  who  fall 
into  this  group  are  asked  to  contact  Lucy  Danesi,  local  6496,  Staff  Planning  and 
Development,  Human  Resources  Department,  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  they 
may  be  appropriately  recognized. 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70). 

Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  FI.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1. 
Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call:  978-2106. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
— Metro  &Aresi  — 


Short-term,  6 months.  Furnished  house: 
2 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  designer  kitchen, 
five  appliances,  parking.  Quiet  cul-de-sac, 
ravine,  TTC,  close  downtown.  No  pets,  non- 
smokers.  Available  October  (dates  nego- 
tiable). 755-0540. 

Sabbatical  rental.  Beautifully  furnished 
four-bedroom,  two-bath  home.  Casa  Loma 
area.  All  appliances,  patio,  fireplace,  two-car 
garage.  Quiet  cul-de-sac  family  street.  TTC, 
schools,  shopping  nearby.  Available  January 
1,  1994  to  September  1,  1994  (flexible). 
Non-smokers.  References.  $2,000  per 
month  plus  utilities.  534-6123. 

Bloor/Spadina  furnished  apartment. 

Private  entrance,  two-level,  large  one-bed- 
room. Deck,  washing  machine,  hardwood 
floors,  renovated,  1 0-minute  walk  to  U of  T, 
quiet,  graduate,  professor,  non-smoker, 
Street  parking,  references.  $1,000  inclu- 
sive (reduced).  Leave  message,  923-9696. 

Furnished,  self-contained,  (2  rooms  & 
bath)  flat  in  a large  home  occupied  by  one 
person.  Suitable  for  female.  Close  to  U of 
T & TTC.  $400  monthly.  Available 
September  1.  Call  early  mornings,  656- 
6160. 

Isabella/Church.  Furnished,  high-rise,  two- 
bedroom,  luxury  apartment,  underground 
parking;  available  November  1 to  April  30, 
1994.  Smaller  bedroom  is  office/den.  For 
non-smoking  professional/professor/ 
graduate/faculty  member.  References. 
$1, 100/month.  Includes  utilities  except 
telephone.  920-3735. 

Charming  detached  home,  excellent  con- 
dition, 3 baths,  renovated  kitchen,  bright 
southern  exposure,  quiet  street,  garage, 
private  drive,  18  minutes  to  Bloor/Yonge 
subway,  4 appliances  + freezer.  Available 
immediately,  short-term  lease  or  furniture 
negotiable.  $1,600+.  239-1772. 

House  for  rent.  Annette  St.  near 
Windermere.  Charming,  3-bedroom,  2- 
bath,  semi-detached  with  finished  base- 
ment, sun-room,  deck,  parking.  20  min- 
utes by  TTC  to  U of  T campus.  1 0-minute 
walk  to  Bloor  West  Village  shopping. 
$1,350+  monthly.  2-year  lease  possible. 
£04-3203. 

Nicaly  appointed,  furnished,  large,  one- 
bedroom  apartment  in  a luxury  condo- 
minium building.  Indoor-outdoor  swim- 
ming pool,  whirlpool,  sauna,  tennis  courts, 
etc.  Available  for  6-8  months.  Located 
Yonge  and  Finch.  $1,300  monthly.  590- 
1316. 

Executive  condo.  Fully  furnished.  Central  lo- 
cation. Spacious  2 bedrooms,  2 baths  en 
suite.  Balcony  overlooking  park  (Forest 
Hill).  Recreational  facilities.  Secure  resi- 
dential district.  Minutes  to  U of  T.  Non- 
smokers.  $1,350  inclusive.  787-8464. 

Short-  or  long-term  apartment.  Annex. 
One-bedroom  fully  equipped.  Immaculate, 
quiet,  smoke-  & pet-free.  5 appliances. 


Walk  to  U of  T.  $1 ,050  monthly  inclusive. 
Available  after  October  19,  1993.  Phone 
967-6474. 


Accommodation 
Rentaes  Required 


Seeking  accommodation  in  Annex.  Quiet 
professional  couple  with  1 child  seek  3- 
bedroom/2-bathroom  apartment  in  the 
Annex.  References  available.  Call  964-7177 
or  324-8099. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Librarian/homeowner  to  share  new  3,000 
sq.  ft.  house  with  one  mature  profession- 
al non-smoker.  Available  immediately. 
Private  bathroom,  unfurnished  (living-room, 
bedroom  and  study/office),  share  laundry, 
kitchen,  breakfast,  dining-room,  2-car 
garage,  garden.  West  Mississauga  near 
Erindale  campus,  good  routes  and  trans- 
portation into  Toronto.  $650/month. 
References  required.  Evenings  607-7260. 

Danforth  and  Broadview.  Fully  renovated 
house  to  share.  Ideal  for  visiting  professor 
or  doctoral  student.  TTC  15  minutes  to  U of 
T.  Entire  third  floor:  2 furnished  rooms, 
skylights,  minibar,  air  conditioning,  $500. 
Also  9x12  furnished  bedroom/office  with 
private  deck  over  backyard,  $350.  All  ap- 
pliances, fireplace,  yard.  Street  parking. 
Non-smoking,  pet-free,  organized,  quiet. 
Includes  maid/utilities.  Available  immedi- 
ately. Will  barter  some  rent  for  French 
lessons.  Call  Ken  Shepard,  Ph.D.  463-0423. 

Annex  Guesthouse.  Furnished  room  with 
shared  kitchen  & bath  in  quiet  non-smok- 
ing home.  Walking  distance.  From  $350 
per  month.  588-0560. 

Larne.,  furnished,  twc-bedrpdTn  apartment 
to  share  with  non-sij^er.  Se^a-rta  and 
third  floors  of  loft  has 

patio doorsp^o^^Nirf^e  deck.  Includes 
laundrj/Markh^8UCollege.  $550  inclu- 
sjyd'Call  PhyKls'969-9026. 


Bed  Sc  Breakfast 


Annex  — Bernard/Madison.  Elegant 
English  manor.  Immaculate,  quiet  reading 
rooms,  smoke-  and  pet-free.  We  serve 
healthy,  home-made  breakfasts,  catering 
to  dietary  restrictions.  Walk  to  U of  T. 
Parking.  $80  double.  $65  single.  Phone 
967-6474. 


Houses  Sc 
Properties 
For  Saee 


Hillcrest  Village  (Davenport/Christie). 

Two-storey  home,  respectfully  renovated, 
old-fashioned  country  charm.  Hardwood, 
leaded  glass,  bright  country  kitchen,  ve- 
randah, garage,  finished  basement  ideal 
home/office  rental.  Trees.  Garden.  Easy 
transit  U of  T and  York.  651-0590. 


Secretarial/ 
Word  Processing 


Word  processing,  typing  & printing.  Fast 
and  accurate  typing,  formatting  and  laser 
printing  by  a skilled  typist  with  1 5 years’  ex- 
perience in  business  and  academia.  No 
project  too  big!  $1.75  per  page.  Call  601- 
9528. 


Miscellany 


Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Experienced, 
knowledgeable  realtor  with  university  fac- 
ulty references.  Will  answer  all  queries  and 
send  information  about  retirement  or  in- 
vestment properties  in  Victoria.  No  cost  or 
obligation.  Call  (604)  595-3200  or  write 
Lois  Dutton,  RE/MAX  Ports  West,  3200 
Shelbourne  Street,  Victoria,  B.C.  V8P  5G8. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T staff  ex- 
tended health  care  benefits  provide  excel- 
lent coverage.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg, 
Registered  Psychologist.  The  Medical  Arts 
Building,  1 70  St.  George  Street,  961  -3683. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT?  Com- 
munications enhancement  courses  in 
speaking  and  writing  for  English  as  Second 
Language  Speakers  with  good  language 
skills.  Groups  of  6-8.  Over  2,000  satisfied 
graduates.  Now  in  its  8th  year.  Gandy 
Associates.  533-1933. 

THINK  SHRINK-WRAP  for  your  framing 
needs.  Posters,  prints,  photos,  maps, 
charts,  kids’  art,  tea  towels.  Call  423-9975 
for  location  nearest  to  you. 

Psychologist  providing  individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  Personal  and  relation- 
ship issues.  U of  T extended  health  plan 
covers  psychological  services.  For  a con- 
sultation call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  535- 
9432, 140  Albany  Ave.  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

Anita  Mui  Charity  Concert.  Date:  Saturday, 
October  23, 1993.  Time:  8:00  p.m.  Place: 
Varsity  Arena.  Price:  $38  and  up!  Call  924- 
9293  or  Cassandra  at  496-8640  for  tickets. 

Anita  Mui  Charity  Gala  Dinner.  Date: 
Friday,  October  22, 1993.  Time:  6:00  p.m. 
— 1 :00  a.m.  Place:  Westin  Harbour  Castle, 
Toronto.  Price:  $1 50  and  up!  Call  924-9293 
or  Cassandra  at  496-8640  for  tickets. 

Who’s  taking  advantage  of  your  pay- 
cheque,  you  or  the  taxman?  I'll  help  you  re- 
duce taxes  and  save  for  a secure  future 
with  Investors  Group.  The  financial  planning 
session  is  complimentary.  Peter  Kohl,  B.A., 
M.B.A.  737-9562,  ext.  247. 

PHONIC  BEGINNINGS.  A unique,  fun  way 
to  assure  your  child  a head  start  in  reading 
with  a solid  grounding  in  basic  phonic  skills. 
A.M.  or  P.M.  classes.  6:1  ratio.  462-9872. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COORDINATOR  WANT- 
ED. Part-time.  Robert  F.  Harney 
Professorship  and  Program  in  Ethnic, 
Immigration  and  Pluralism  Studies.  Duties: 
day-to-day  administration,  correspondence, 
budget,  editing.  Experienced  office/ 
Macintosh  skills.  Contact  Professor  Isajiw, 
978-4783,  fax  978-3963. 


COMPUTER  & PRINTER  SE 

□ IBM  Compatibles  and  Clones 

□ Laser  Printers  and  Dot  Matrix 

□ On-site  and  Shop  Repair  Work 

□ Maintainance  Contracts 

□ Fast  Response  & Turnaround 

Serving  the  corporate  and  institution  market. 

ASKIM  CORPORATION 

475-6166 


A MEAL  PLAN  WITH  A 

Difference! 


Cafe  401  is  a small  restaurant  located  a few  blocks  from  the 
University  of  Toronto,  and  it's  not  surprising  that  many  students 
come  for  eats  and  a good  time.  Breakfast,  lunch  or  dinner,  live 
music  or  quiet  talk,  we've  got  something  for  everyone. 

But  now  we've  taken  it  one  step  further  by  creating  a flexible 
student  meal  plan  that  allows  you  to  eat  scrumptious  food  in 
a fun  atmosphere  just  minutes  from  your  dorm  or  classroom. 

Whenever  Cafe  401  is  open,  you  can  use  part  of  your  meal  plan, 
and  take  a break  from  classes  and  studying.  The  food  is  varied 
and  interesting  and  you  can  sign  up  for  as  little  as  a week,  or  as 
much  as  a year. 

For  more  information,  phone  Cafe  401  at  S97-3989  to  speak  to  a 
student  representative  about  meal  plan  options.  You'll  be  sur- 
prised at  how  little  it  costs  to  eat  so  well. 

P.S.  We  also  have  plenty  of  experience  catering  university  func- 
tions. Call  us  for  a quote! 


Cafe  401 


Cafe  401  -401  Spadina  (just  south  of  College)  597-3989 


U of  T Boo- 

Cafe  401 

IT 

N 

cstor 

College* 

Dundas 

■ S pad  in 

St.  George 

SERVICE  RATES 

HOURLY  RATE  $65.00 
MINIMUM  CHARGE  $65.00 


(VIC 


Fall  Programme  1^ 
4:00  - 6:00  p.m. 

Wednesday,  September  22. 1993  Prof.  David  Rothman,  PhD 

Special  session  to  inaugurate  the  new  Columbia  Universily 

space  we  share  with  the  Centre  for  EthlCS  and  Policy  IP 

Bioethics.  Reception  follows.  Context.'Why  We  Need 

Location : 88  College  Street,  Toronto  Historians  at  the  Bedside' 


Wednesday.  October  20, 1993 

Location: 

Department  of  Nutritional  Science, 
Room  239,  Fitzgerald  Building 
150  College  Street,  Toronto 


Prof.  John  Harley  Warner.  PhD 

Yale  University  School  of 
Medicine 

'Storytelling  and  Professional 
Culture:  Ango-American 
Constructions  of  the  Paris 
Clinical  School' 


Wednesday.  November  17, 1993 
Location: 

Department  of  Nutritional  Science, 
Room  239,  Fitzgerald  Building 
150  College  Street,  Toronto 


Dr.  Robert  Aronowitz,  MD 

R.  Wood  Johnson  Medical 
School 

‘From  the  Patient's  Angina 
Pectoris  to  the  Cardiologist's 
Coronary  Heart  Disease:  U.S. 
1920-1940' 


Wednesday.  December  8, 1993  Dr.  Jackie  Duffin,  MD 


Location: 

Department  of  Nutritional  Science, 
Room  239,  Fitzgerald  Building 
150  College  Street,  Toronto 


Hannah  Professor 
Queen's  University 
'Emily  Stowe,  Women's 
History,  and  the  History  of 
Medicine’ 


Light  refreshments  served. 

For  further  information,  contact  Prof.  Edward  Shorter,  978-2124 

Made  possible  through  the  financial  support  of  the 
Hannah  Institute  for  die  History  of  Medicine 
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PhD  Orals 


Graduate faculty  please  call  the  PhD  examinations  office 
at  978-5258 for  information  regarding  time  and  location  for  these  listings. 


Thursday,  September  9 
Stephen  Glen  Allen, 
Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering  6c  Applied 
Chemistry,  “Organosolv  Lignin 
Characterization,  Modification 
and  Application  in  Phenol- 
Formaldehyde  Adhesives.” 
Prof.  D.G.B.  Boocock. 

Carol  Jane  Swallow, 
Institute  of  Medical  Science, 
“Cytoplasmic  pH  Regulation  in 
Murine  Peritoneal  Macrophages: 
Mechanism,  Modulations  and 
Functional  Significance.” 
Prof.  O.D.  Rotstein. 

Friday,  September  10 
William  James  McNally, 
Faculty  of  Management, 
“Stock  Repurchase  Signalling: 
Theory  and  Evidence.” 

Prof.  R. Winter. 

Zheng  Tan,  Department  of 
Chemical  Engineering  8c  Applied 
Chemistry,  “Pulp-Bound 
Organochlorine  in  Fully  Bleached 
Chemical  Pulp.” 

Prof.  D.W.  Reeve. 

Blake  Fleming  Michael  Wilson, 
Faculty  of  Library  8c  Information 
Science,  “An  Empirical 
Investigation  of  the  Semantic 
Warrants  Exercised  in 


Thesaurus  Construction.” 
Prof.  M.E.  Cockshutt. 

Monday,  September  13 
Saleh  Said  Agha,  Department  of 
Middle  East  8c  Islamic  Studies, 
“The  Agents  and  Forces  That 
Toppled  the  Umayyad  Caliphate.” 
Prof.  M.E.  Marmura. 

Ying  Zheng,  Department  of 
Chemistry,  “Systematic  Studies  of 
Kinetics  of  Reactions  of  High 
Nuclearity  Metal  Carbonyl 
Clusters  (HNCCS)  RU6C(CO)17, 
Ru5C(CO)15  and  Fe5C(CO)15 
with  Group  VA-Donor 
Nucleophiles.” 

Prof.  A.J.  Poe. 

Thursday,  September  16 
Oswald  Almasi,  Department  of 
Education,  “Factors  Associated 
with  Accessibility  to  University 
Education:  A Tanzanian 
Perspective.” 

Prof.  R.G.  Townsend. 

Michael  Andrew  McAllister, 
Department  of  Chemistry, 
“Ab  Initio  Study  of  Substituent 
Effects  on  the  Structure  and 
Stability  of  Cumulenes.” 

Prof.  T.T.  Tidwell. 

Friday,  September  17 
David  Elliott,  Department  of 


Philosophy,  “Moral  Character  and 
Consequentialism.” 

Prof.  L.W.  Sumner. 

Stephanie  Helen  Moskal  Fysh, 
Department  of  English, 
“Texts  and  Technologies:  Studies 
in  the  Work  of  Samuel 
Richardson.”  Profs.  P.  Bruckmann 
and  B.  Corman. 

Maria  del  Carmen  I.  Sillato, 
Department  of  Spanish  8c 
Portuguese,  “Las  cstrategias  de  la 
otredad  en  la  poesla  de  Juan 
Gelman.”  Prof.  K.A.  Ellis. 

Oksana  Anastazia  Wynnyckyj, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Learning  Ukrainian  as  a 
Second  Language.” 

Prof.  J.  Cummins. 

Monday,  September  20 
Gerta  Moray, 

Department  of  History  of  Art, 
“Northwest  Coast  Indian  Culture 
and  the  Paintings  of  Emily  Carr.” 
Prof.  D.  Reid. 

Mary  Kikumi  Nagai, 
Department  of  Pathology, 
“The  Biochemical  Pathology  of 
Liver  Cancer  Development 
with  the  Non-Genotoxic 
Carcinogen,  Clofibrate.” 
Prof.  E.  Farber. 


Deborah  Margaret  Sabadash, 
Department  of  English,  “Worlds 
Upside  Down:  Inversive  Structures 
in  Late  Medieval  Literature.” 
Prof.  J.F.  Leyerle. 

Yang  Wang, 

Department  of  Physiology, 
“Perinatal  Pulmonary  Circulation: 
Possible  Role  for  Endothline-1, 
Endothelium-Derived  Relaxing 
Factor/Nitric  Oxide  and 
Prostaglandins.” 

Prof.  F.  Coceani. 

Tuesday,  September  21 
Antonietta  Mantini-Atkinson, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Competence  and  Adaptation  in 
Developmentally  Delayed 
Children:  The  Moderating  Effects 
of  Child  and  Family  Qualities.” 
Prof.  O.  Weininger. 

Wednesday,  September  22 
Michael  Jacob  Kahana, 
Department  of  Psychology, 
“Interactions  between  Item, 
Associative  and  Serial  Order 
Information.” 

Prof.  B.B.  Murdock. 

Patricia  Anne  Maltby,  Department 
of  Chemistry,  “Dihydrogen  and 
Hydride  Complexes  of  Osmium 
(II):  Synthesis  and  Properties.” 
Prof.  R.H.  Harris. 


Thursday,  September  23 
Debora  Eleanor  Barnett-Foster, 
Department  of  Education, 

“A  Comparison  of  Undergraduate 
Test  Response  Strategies  for 
Multiple-Choice  and  Constructed 
Response  Test  Questions.” 
Prof.  P.  Nagy. 

Sandra  Saccucci, 

Department  of  English,  “Feminist, 
Know  Thyself:  Representations  of 
Women  in  Margaret  Drabble’s 
Early  Fiction.” 

Prof.  C.J.S.  Lock. 

Roger  K.  Sunahara, 
Department  of  Pharmacology, 
“The  Molecular  Cloning  and 
Expression  of  the  Genes  Encoding 
the  Human  Dopamine  Dl  and 
D5  Receptors.” 

Prof.  P.  Seeman. 

Richard  George  Van  de  Water, 
Department  of  Physics, 

“A  Study  of  the  Semileptonic 
Decay  Properties  of  Charmed 
Baryons.” 

Prof.  T.  -S.  Yoon. 

Ziheng  Zhou, 
Department  of  Electrical  8c 
Computer  Engineering, 
“Morphological  Directional 
Coding  of  Images.” 

Prof.  A.N.  Venetsanopoulos. 


new  mcmBCiu  welcome  s 

There  will  be  a special  registration  booth  at  the  entrance  for  new 
members  and  for  membership  renewals! 
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Research  Notices 


For further  information  and  application  forms for  the 
following  agencies,  please  contact  University  of  Toronto  Research  Services  (UTRS)  at  978-2163. 


Humanities  & Social  Sciences 
Multiculturalism  8c  Citizenship 
Canada 

The  Canadian  ethnic  studies  program 
supports  and  promotes  research  on  the 
demography,  culture;  and  social,  political 
and  economic  organization  of  ethnocul- 
tural groups  in  Canada.  Research  can  be 
historical,  contemporary,  interdisci- 
plinary or  comparative.  Deadline  is 
September  30. 

Medicine  8c  Life  Sciences 
Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation 

The  foundation  offers  funding  in  support 
of  research,  clinic  care  and  training  in 
research  areas  related  to  cystic  fibrosis. 
Deadline  for  CF  clinic  incentive  grants; 
transplantation  support  serives  (TSS); 
transplantation  and  research  grants; 
scholarships,  fellowships  and  predoctoral 
studentships  is  October  1;  summer  student 
grants:  February  1;  visiting  scientist 
awards;  transplanation  research  training 
awards  (TRT);  special  travel  grants;  and 
small  conference  grants:  any  time. 

Canadian  Foundation  for  AIDS 
Research 

Effective  July  28, 1993  the foundation's 
new  address  is  165  University  Avenue, 
Suite  800,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5H  3B9. 

Health  8c  Welfare  Canada/ 
National  Welfare  Grants 
The  H&WC/NWG  directorate  has  con- 
firmed that  funding  under  the  national 
welfare  program  is  limited  to  special 
competitions,  announced  by  specific 
request-for-proposal  notices.  Funding 
will  continue  for  research  projects 
already  supported  by  NWG  on  a contin- 
uing basis;  however,  no  formal  granting 
programs  have  been  offered  since  1991. 
Investigators  with  proposals  in  the 
research  areas  of  specific  interest  to 
NWG  should  contact  the  project  con- 
sultant named  in  the  specific  request- 
for-proposal  announcement  for  informa- 
tion on  the  availability  of  funds  outside 
of  a special  competition  program. 
Deadline  for  submission  of  NHRDP 
research  project  applications  is  October  1. 

International  Human  Genome 
Project 

The  Canadian  Genome  Analysis  1st 


Technology  Program  is  a component  of  the 
International  Human  Genome  Project  and 
has  as  its  objective  the  analysis  of  the 
human  and  other  selected  genomes 
including  the  development  of  related 
technologies  and  informatics  and  the 
study  of  corresponding  medical,  social, 
ethical  and  legal  issues.  Applications  will 
be  accepted  from  individuals  or  groups 
from  academic  or  industrial  institutions 
proposing  to  undertake  research  projects 
clearly  relevant  to  the  objectives  of  the 
program.  Collaborative  proposals  are 
encouraged.  The  following  areas  have 
been  targeted:  large-scale  human 
genome  mapping  with  emphasis  on 
genetic  mapping  and  highly  informative 
marker  development,  physical  mapping 
with  an  emphasis  on  yeast  artifical 
chromosomes  contig  building,  cDNA 
isolation  and  mapping;  genome  mapping 
and  cDNA  isolation  in  complex  model 
organisms;  mapping  and  sequencing  of 
DNA  from  simple  organisms  and 
organelles;  sequencing  technology 
development  including  automation, 
robotics  and  software  and  instrument 
development;  informatics,  including 
design  of  genome  data  bases,  develop- 
ment of  algorithms,  imaging  and  visual- 
ization and  data  exchange  standards  and 
networks;  development  of  regional 
and/or  national  resources  for  the  CGAT 
program;  research  to  address  and  antici- 
pate the  social,  medical,  legal  and  ethical 
implications  of  genome  research  and 
related  applications  for  individuals  and 
society.  While  sequencing  of  simple 
organisms  will  be  supported,  sequencing 
of  complex  genomes  including  human 
will  not  be  supported  until  the  cost  is 
significantly  reduced  by  the  development 
of  new  technology.  Research  targeted  at 
specific  genes  or  focused  on  the  search 
for  specific  disease  gene  loci  will  not  be 
considered.  Research  grants  will  be 
provided  for  one  to  three  years  for 
operating  costs  including  travel  and  may 
be  renewed.  Major  equipment  may  be 
requested  up  to  $100,000.  For  items 
over  this  amount,  CGAT  expects  to 
share  costs  with  the  host  institution  or 
other  agencies.  Career  development 
grants  are  available  to  new  investigators 
or  those  new  to  genomic-related  research. 
Conferences,  workshops,  symposia  will 
be  supported  where  the  event  is  to  be 
held  in  Canada.  Travel  grants  will  be 


available  for  attendance  at  scientific 
meetings  related  to  human  genome. 
Application  is  by  letter  of  intent  submit- 
ted by  the  principal  investigator.  Full 
application  will  be  by  invitation.  Invest- 
igators are  reminded  that  the  usual 
application  procedures  and  signature 
requirements  apply.  Deadline  is  October  1. 

Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation 
International 

The  foundation  supports  research  projects 
involving  the  cause,  treatment,  prevention 
and/or  cure  of  diabetes  and  its  complica- 
tions. Career  development  awards  are  avail- 
able to  candidates  with  three  to  seven  years 
of  post-doctoral  research  experience  by 
the  commencement  of  the  award.  The 
award  is  for  three  years  support  plus  a re- 
search allowance.  Post-doctoral  fellow- 
ships are  available  to  candidates  entering 
their  professional  career  are  required  to 
work  with  a sponsor  who  can  provide  a 
training  environment  conducive  to  begin- 
ning a career  in  diabetes  research.  Support 
is  offered  to  up  to  two  years  plus  a re- 
search allowance.  Deadlines  for  both  pro- 
grams are  September  15  (intent)  and 
October  1 (full  application). 

Leukemia  Society  of  America 

The  society  accepts  applications  for  research 
at  the  basic  science  and  clinical  levels  that 
concentrates  on  seeking  the  causes  and 
eventual  cures  for  leukemia,  the  lym- 
phomas, Hodgkin’s  disease  and  multiple 
myeloma.  Eligible  candidates  should 
hold  a PhD,  MD  or  equivalent  degree. 
Only  one  application  in  each  category 
(scholar,  special  fellows  or  fellows)  from 
one  faculty  sponsor  may  be  submitted. 
Applicants  are  reminded  that  the  society 
has  an  overhead  component  as  part  of 
the  research  budget  and  this  should  be 
incorporated  into  the  total  grant 
amount.  Deadline  is  October  1. 

London  Life  Insurance  Company 
The  London  Life  award  in  medical  re- 
search is  a new  annual  award  of  up  to 
$ 100,000  per  year  for  up  to  three  years 
to  support  significant  medical  research 
being  conducted  in  Canada.  To  be 
eligible  investigators  must  be  living  in 
Canada  and  working  at  a Canadian 
institution  at  the  time  the  research  is 
being  conducted.  Application  is  by 
nomination  from  the  sponsoring  medical 


faculty  and  only  one  application  per 
institution  will  be  considered.  Interested 
investigators  should  contact  the  research 
office  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  for 
further  information  regarding  the  facul- 
ty’s internal  deadline.  Information  on 
the  application  format  is  available  from 
UTRS.  Deadline  is  October  1. 

Medical  Research  Council 
The  MRC/China  exchange  pact  encour- 
ages exchanges  between  laboratories  in 
each  country  that  receive  research  funds 
from  MRC  or  the  National  Natural 
Sciences  Foundation  of  China.  Limited 
numbers  of  exchanges  per  year  are 
available.  Application  for  these  visits  will 
be  on  MRC  26  and  forms  must  be 
completed  jointly  by  the  two  laboratories 
and  submitted  to  both  the  MRC  and 
NNSFC.  Each  agency  will  then  assess 
the  applications.  The  university-industry 
program  visiting  program  is  open  to 
established  members  of  faculties  of 
health  sciences  in  Canadian  universities 
or  investigators  from  an  industry. 
Support  is  offered  to  facilitate  visits  of 
three  to  24  months  to  enhance  research 
and  development  and  to  create  links 
between  industry  and  universities.  MRC 
support  is  conditional  upon  an  industrial 
contribution  of  an  equal  or  greater 
amount.  Further  details  are  available  in 
the  current  university-industry  guidebook. 

MRC  is  prepared  to  share  with  industry 
the  cost  of  a limited  number  of  work- 
shops held  in  Canada.  Requests  will  be 
considered  for  the  support  of  travel  and 
subsistence  of  participants,  administra- 
tive costs  connected  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  these  meetings,  printing  costs  or 
honoria  will  not  be  subsidized  by  MRC; 
however  this  exclusion  does  not  apply  to 
the  funds  provided  by  the  company. 
Application  is  on  form  MRC  25.  MRC 
support  is  conditional  upon  an  industri- 
al contribution  of  an  equal  or  greater 
amount.  All  deadlines  are  October  1. 

Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  of 
Canada 

The  society’s  aim  is  to  support  research  in 
multiple  sclerosis  and  allied  diseases. 
Funding  is  offered  for  research  grants, 
career  development  awards,  post-doctor- 
al fellowships  and  research  studentships. 
Revised  application  forms  are  now 
available  from  UTRS  and  investigators 


are  advised  to  ensure  that  forms  marked 
Revised  1993  are  used  for  all  applications 
intended  for  the  October  1 deadline. 

Upcoming  Deadlines 

Alcoholic  Beverage  Medical  Research 
Foundation  — research  grants: 
September  15. 

Arthritis  Society  — research  scientist, 
research  scholar:  September  15. 

Association  for  Canadian  Studies  — 
intercultural/interregional  exchange 
program:  September  15. 

Canada  Mortgage  8c  Housing  Corp. 
— external  research  program:  October  4. 

Connaught  Fund  — research  fellow- 
ships in  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences:  September  30, 
transformative  research  grants  (letter  of 
intent):  October  1. 

Foundation  for  Educational  Exchange 
Between  Canada  8c  the  US  — Fulbright 
program:  September  30. 

Gairdner  Foundation  — 1994  interna- 
tional awards  (nominations): 

September  30. 

Health  8c  Welfare  Canada  — AIDS 
research,  children’s  bureau/partners  for 
children  fund  (letter  of  intent,  cycle  2): 
September  15. 

International  Cystic  Fibrosis 
(Mucoviscidosis)  Association  — 
research  grants:  September  15. 

Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation 
International/Canada  — post-doctoral 
fellowships  (intent),  career  development 
(intent):  September  15. 

MRC — operating  (new),  equipment, 
maintenance  (new)  scholars,  dental 
clinician-scientist  (new);  university/in- 
dustry jointly  sponsored  scholarships 
(Cancer  Research  Society,  B.C.  Lung 
Association,  full  application); 

September  15. 

NSERC  — major  equipment  and 
installations,  all  infrastructure  grants, 
scientific  publications  grants:  October  1. 

Ontario  Friends  of  Schizophrenics/ 
OMHF  — research  grants:  September  24. 

Ontario  Mental  Health  Foundation  — 
research  grants,  major  equipment  grants: 
September  24. 

Francis  B.  Parker  Foundation  — 
fellowships:  September  15. 

SSHRC/Northem  Telecom  — science 
culture  in  Canada:  September  15\ 

SSHRC  post-doctoral  fellowships: 
October  1. 


PAX:  A Concert  of  Medieval 


and  Renaissance  Music 


by  the 

Toronto  Consort 

Wednesday,  22nd  September  1993 
West  Hall,  University  College 
8:00  p.m. 

Admission  free 


SOFTWARE  SITE  LICENCES 
FROM  UTCC 


Choose  from  our  wide  selection  of  licences  for  a 
variety  of  operating  systems. 

CSLG  - Digital  VMS  & ULTRIX  licensing 
F-PROT  Virus  Eradication  Software  — Free! 

Mac  TCP/IP  1.1.1  — Free! 

Maple  for  PC,  Mac,  UNIX,  other 
Mathematica  for  PC,  Macintosh,  UNIX  (New!) 

Novell  Netware  3.1 

SAS  for  DOS  & UNIX 

SPSS  for  DOS,  Windows  (New!) 

SYSTAT  for  DOS  (New!),  Windows  (New!),  Macintosh 
WordPerfect 


Other  licences  available.  Restrictions  apply. 

University  of  Toronto  Call  the  UTCC  Site  Licences  Office  at  978-4990  for  prices  and  more 

Computing  and  Communications  information.  Ask  for  the  guide  “Software  Distributed  by  UTCC.” 
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MAREK  CIEZKJEWICZ 


Of  Punishments  and  Rewards 


Reflections  on  the  psychology  of  academic  merit  awards 
By  Barney  Gilmore 


r 


^HE  IMPRESSION  THAT  WE  LIVE  IN  AN 
enlightened  age  and  culture,  in  con- 
trast to  our  forebears  and  to  our  plan- 
etary neighbours,  appears  to  be  quite  general. 

And  yet  from  the  history  of  ideas  we  learn 
that  such  impressions  invariably  prove  to  be 
false,  especially  when  they  lead  us  to  imagine 
that  a correct  understanding  of  our  world  is 
now  largely  complete. 

Consider  for  instance  the  currently  hon- 
oured psychological  “law”  that  links  behaviour 
to  rewards  and  punishments.  In  its  simplest 
form  this  law  says  that  rewarded  behaviours 
become  strengthened  and  are  more  likely  to 
occur  while  punished  behaviours  become 
weakened  and  are  less  likely  to  occur.  The 
power  of  this  idea,  this  simple  way  of  con- 
struing behaviour,  is  great  enough  to  qualify 
it  as  a folk  axiom. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  are  situations 
where  the  assumed  law  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishment describes  behaviour  rather  well,  it  is  my 
contention  that  any  apparent  link  between  (a) 
children’s  behaviours  at  home,  or  worker’s  be- 
haviours on  the  job,  and  (b)  the  rewards  and  in- 
centives that  are  said  to  shape  these  behaviours 
is  largely  coincidental,  largely  illusory. 

I say  this  not  so  much  because  I feel  rewards 
and  punishments  do  not  count  or  do  not  func- 
tion in  the  manner  generally  supposed.  It  is 
rather  that  I have  been  persuaded  that  human 
motivation  is  far  more  complex  than  previously 
has  been  acknowledged.  Generally,  the  ef- 
fects of  rewards  and  punishments  appear  to  be  swamped  by 
other,  unrecognized  factors,  factors  that  often  reverse  the 
effects  of  some  imaginary  “pure”  reward  effect  or  “pure”  pun- 
ishment effect.  I particularly  have  in  mind  the  hidden  personal 
meanings  that  are  always  attached  to  the  timing,  the  size 
and  the  varied  circumstances  surrounding  each  reward  or 
punishment. 

In  this  context  the  recent  report  of  the  president’s  PTR 
(progress-through-the-ranks)  committee  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  of  which  I was  a member,  exemplifies  particularly  clear- 
ly the  power  of  an  item  of  folk  psychology  that  is  still  very  prim- 
itive. (Please  note  that  if  I have  a criticism  to  make,  primari- 
ly it  is  with  the  assumed  psychology  used  to  justify  certain  of 
the  committee’s  recommendations,  not  with  the  well-written 
report  itself.) 


Certain  of  the  PTR  committee’s  recommendations 

rely  direcdy  and  explicidy  upon  two  psychological  premises:  one, 
that  contingent  differential  salary  increases  encourage  the  high- 
est levels  of  productivity  and  excellence  among  professional  staff 
members;  and,  two,  that  reliable  and  valid  measures  of  merit  and 
productivity  are  objectively  achievable. 

There  is  an  expanding,  if  still  contentious,  scientific  litera- 
ture that  calls  into  question  this  second  premise.  Briefly, 
independent  reviewers’  judgements  of  merit  in  grant  proposals 
and  journal  submissions  have  been  shown  in  a number  of  fields 
(especially  in  medicine,  economics  and  psychology)  to  be  quite 
unreliable,  putting  a very  low  ceiling  on  the  potential  validity 
of  such  judgements.  The  literature  also  shows  that  in  the  case 
of  journal  articles,  earlier  editorial  judgements  of  merit  have  con- 
sistently failed  to  predict  later  citation  levels  or  later  consensus 
judgements  made  about  the  relative  importance  of  a set  of 
various  articles.  Data  such  as  these  have  given  me  great  pause 
when  I think  about  the  second  premise  above. 

Moreover  I hold  that,  given  some  article  X which  is  read  and 
appreciated  only  by  a single  person,  an  article  that  materially  in- 
fluences that  person’s  writing  of  a later  article  Y which  in  turn 
is  read  and  appreciated  by  just  one  different  person  who  then 
writes  what  becomes  a highly  cited  and  widely  respected  arti- 
cle Z,  the  articles  X and  Y that  began  the  process  are  as  valu- 
able to  scholastic  advance  as  is  Z.  The  earlier  articles  have 
their  own  very  important  merit  that  should  not  be  overlooked. 


Unfortunately  no  current  method  of  rating  merit  seems  capa- 
ble of  detecting  the  contributions  of  the  author  of  an  X article. 
In  truth,  there  are  many  additional  and  important  ways  to 
serve  the  University  mission  than  appear  possible  to  count  and 
weigh.  For  such  reasons  I submit  that  the  second  premise 
above  is  unworkably  naive,  however  compelling  and  under- 
standable it  may  also  be. 

The  first  premise  above,  dealing  with  the  salutary  effects  of 
differential  merit  awards,  also  seems  naive,  in  part  because  of 
the  complex  meanings  we  give  to  such  rewards,  as  already 
mentioned,  but  also  for  other  reasons  that  I do  not  here  have 
the  space  to  develop.  For  instance,  when  creative  high  performers 


Few  creative  high  performers 


SAY  THEY  WORK  HARD  FOR 


FINANCIAL  GAIN 


are  studied  and  asked  why  they  work  so  well  and  hard,  they 
almost  never  confirm  the  view  that  they  do  it  in  the  hope  and 
expectation  of  financial  gain.  Scholastic  rewards  generally  are 
(quite  properly)  much  more  private  and  personal  than  public  and 
material.  Ask  yourself,  have  you  really  improved  or  increased 
your  professional  output  because  of  fear  of  salary  loss  if  you  did 
not,  or  because  you  wished  to  receive  a salary  increase  for  doing 
more  than  just  a minimal  job?  And  how  do  you  suppose  95  per- 
cent of  other  readers  of  this  question  are  answering? 

Would  it  be  good  psychology  to  say  to  a teenager  who  is  ask- 
ing for  an  increase  in  allowance:  “You  can  have  more  allowance 


when  you  behave  as  well  and  achieve  as  much 
in  school  as  your  older  sibling  whom  we  so 
love?”  I suggest  not.  Saying  this  would  be  to 
miss  many  crucial  complexities  in  interper- 
sonal relations.  Moreover  the  parent  who  sug- 
gests that  a child  would  want  to  behave  well  in 
the  hope  of  monetary  gain  is  a parent  teaching 
a potentially  poisonous  moral  lesson,  one  that 
ill  serves  the  child  and  society. 

I have  worried  that  the  PTR  scheme,  not  al- 
ways, but  rather  too  often,  has  been  similarly 
misapplied  and  may  have  been  more  of  an  im- 
pediment to  the  mission  of  our  university  than 
a help.  It  is  my  understanding  that  certain 
universities  of  no  mean  reputation,  including 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  have  nothing  like  a 
PTR  scheme  and  yet  suffer  no  undue  ineffi- 
ciency or  undue  loss  of  valued  staff. 

Probably  the  reader  feels  that  some  form  of 
merit  pay  is  at  least  a desirable  form  of  natu- 
ral justice,  rendering  unto  the  deserving  that 
which  they  have  deserved  and  withholding 
from  the  undeserving  that  which  they  have 
not  yet  deserved.  If  there  truly  were  available 
a generally  valid  means  for  assessing  merit, 
such  a view  might  be  more  compelling.  Even 
then  it  may  be  socially  and  ethically  risky  to  en- 
courage the  view  that  the  rewards  for  scholas- 
tic excellence  are,  and  ought  to  be,  monetary 
rewards  rather  than  personal  and  social  rewards. 
The  University  and  many  other  professional 
businesses  might  instead  be  far  better  served  by 
a pay  scheme  that  assumes  everyone  will  be  self- 
motivated  and  will  do  their  best,  by  a scheme  that  discourages 
intra-group  competition  and  rivalries,  by  a scheme  that  recog- 
nizes the  existence  of  the  many  unmeasurable  yet  vitally  im- 
portant ways  that  colleagues  can  facilitate  and  support  each 
other’s  work,  work  that  still  ends  up  being  attributed  to  just  one 
person. 


It  is  the  personal  meanings  of  our  merit  pay  increases 

that  really  matter.  Under  the  present  system  it  is  difficult  not 
to  misconstrue  those  meanings  to  be  a reflection  of  our  relative 
social  value  and  self-worth.  If  instead  we  could  tell  our  employees 
(ourselves)  that  pay  increases  are  typically  going  to  be  the  same 
for  everyone  because  everyone  has  an  equally  important  but 
unique  role  to  play  in  fulfilling  the  mission  of  the  University, 
then  the  meaning  of  our  labour  could  come  from  more  appro- 
priate and  more  personal  sources. 

Yes,  but  what  if  people  do  not  fulfil  their  expected  roles,  or 
what  if  they  give  us  service  far  above  the  call  of  standard  loy- 
alty? Doesn’t  simple  justice  still  call  for  corresponding  punish- 
ments and  rewards?  Of  course  it  does,  and  occasionally  these 
punishments  and  rewards  probably  should  be  partly  financial. 
In  such  cases,  when  a few  “stars”  emerge  among  us,  we  could 
still  find  appropriate  financial  ways  to  reward  them,  much  as  the 
deans’  five  percent  discretionary  funds  do  now.  And  if  a few 
drunkards  do  no  scholarly  work  and  a few  authoritarians  abuse 
their  classes,  nothing  stops  us  from  using  the  procedures  we  al- 
ready have  to  discipline  and  control  such  abuses. 

There  is  room,  then,  even  in  this  enlightened  age,  to  let  in 
still  more  light  on  our  imperfect  understanding  of  work,  of  mon- 
etary incentives  and  of  the  sources  of  self-esteem.  There  is 
room  for  a critical  examination  of  the  overly  simplified  psy- 
chological axioms  that  guide  our  attempts  to  create  a con- 
ducive academic  work  environment,  one  that  will  produce  rich 
advances  in  scholarship  and  success  in  teaching.  While  the  re- 
port of  the  PTR  committee  is  a good  one  for  the  current  times, 
I believe  that  encouraging  generally  equal  pay  increases  for 
“progress-through-the-ranks”  would  one  day  produce  a health- 
ier and  more  productive  work  environment  than  the  one  likely 
to  follow  from  some  of  the  recommendations  of  the  committee. 


Professor  Emeritus  Barney  Gilmore  of the  Department  of  Psychology, 
who  retired  July  1,  lives  in  Kaslo,  British  Columbia. 
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